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N the experience of the majority of men 

the golden sands of time slip through 
the hour-glass of life so gradually and lightly 
that their swift passage is scarcely perceived. 
Youth merges into middle age, and middle 
age gives place to senility; but no defining 
line marks the exact period of transition, 
and scarcely does a man become aware that 
he is no longer young ere he awakens to the 
consciousness that he is old. 

With myself, however, the case was dif- 
ferent. The roseate hues of hopeful youth 
did not, as is usual, melt imperceptibly into 
the soberer tints of manhood,—they faded 
suddenly, with a rude shock, and in a most 
unexpected manner. By one mad, unpre- 
meditated action I was all at once trans- 
formed from a buoyant-hearted, careless- 
natured, though temporarily unhappy, boy, 
into'a man with a scheming brain, and a 
heavysheart weighted with a horrible secret. 

The iron entered into my soul on a certain 
summer afternoon when I had just attained 
the age of nineteen, and when, awakening, 
as it were, from a delirium of jealous pas- 
sion, I found myself bending over the pros- 
trate form of a youth some few years older 
than myself. A disfiguring wound upon the 
ashen-hued face before me riveted my gaze; 
and when, with an effort, I tore away my 
eyes, it was but to fix them, in turn, with 
sickening dismay, upon a sharp-pointed 
stone which I held in my grasp. At length, 
with a wild cry of agony and remorse, I 
threw myself upon the ground beside my 
dead friend,—beside the one being upon 
whom, until within the past few weeks, I 
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had expended the whole warmth of an 
ardent and affectionate nature. Sydney 
West had been to me as Jonathan to David, 
as Damon to Pythias; and I had slain him! 
What words can express my horror as this 
conviction forced itself upon me? The 
crime I had committed had been as far as 
possible from my intention when, a few mo- 
ments before, transported by a sudden ebul- 
lition of rage, I had seized the stone, and 
struck the fatal blow; and now, when I saw 
what I had done, I felt that my own life . 
would be all too poor a price to pay could I — 
but redeem the action. 

To hasten to the nearest magistrate, con- 
fess my deed, and deliver myself up to jus- 
tice, was indeed my first powerful impulse. 
But I was young, and the love of life was 
strong within me. The instinct of self-pres- 
ervation soon asserted itself, and ere long I 
was as feverishly anxious to escape the conse- 
quences of my guilt as I had been before to 
suffer for them. 

An eager, searching glance, directed 
toward the only quarter whence the catas- 
trophe might have been observed, showed 
me that discovery was not imminent. Be- 
fore me lay an undulating landscape, fertile 
in foliage, and presenting rich stretches of 
pasturage, on which grazed numerous sheep, 
and a few cattle, but where no human being 
was within sight. Behind and to the right 
and left of me rose low walls of rock sur- 
mounted by overhanging trees, thickly 
planted, and screening perfectly the small, 
natural alcove in which I stood. Built upon 
that higher ground, as I well knew, was a 
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large, one-storied building, the sele habita- 
tion within a mile; but it stood at. some 
hundreds of yards’ distance, and I had littlé 
fear that my agonized cry could have reached 
the ears of its inmates. 

Encouraged, therefore, by the belief that 
so far my terrible crime was known only to 
myself, I sprang from the kneeling posture 
I had until now retained, and, while my 
heart palpitated audibly with terror, com- 
menced to drag my unfortunate victim 
behind the concealment of a few bushes 
which grew at the foot of the cliff to my 
rear. This purpose effected, I stood for an 
instant to take a last look at him whose com- 


‘ panionship had for years been the chief 


happiness of my life, but the remembrance 
of whom must, I conceived, constitute 
henceforth its bitter curse and misery. 

Ah! shall I ever forget that moment? 
Thirty years have passed since it occurred, 
yet the agony and horror of it are still as 
fresh in mind as though it had been but of 
yesterday. How cruel seemed the birds, as, 
in mockery of my misery, they sang their 
lively carols in the trees overhead! How 
hateful and unfeeling were the bright sun’s 
rays piercing the foliage, and mottling with 
light and shade those white, upturned fea- 
tures! And how fascinating in its unutter- 
able loathsomeness was that huge spider 
which I observed to cease from its spinning 
in the bush above, and slowly to lower itself, 
with bloated body, and long, outstretched 


legs, toward the face of my friend! Ere it 


alighted, I turned and fled, and skirting a 
terrace of shelving ground soon reached a 
tree to which some hours before I had at- 
tached my horse. Vaulting upon the ani- 
mal’s back, I leaped a hedge, galloped across 
a couple of fields, and, without having en- 
countered a single person, gained a lane 
which led from that Australian sheep-farm 
out on the high-road to Melbourne. 

The same evening, my passage taken in an 
assumed name, I was the occupant of acabin 
on board a sailing vessel which was being 
slowly tugged out of the harbor of that 
flourishing town. The vessel was a 
one, bound for England, and, in addition to 
a heavy freight of merchandise, it carried 
several passengers. 

_ And now, leaving undescribed the anguish 
and torture of that never-to-be-forgotten 
night, as, with sleepless eyes and restless 
brain, I turned incessantly from side to side 
in my narrow berth, I will in a few brief 


_ sentences introduce myself more Particularly, 


and explain the fortuitous circumstances 
which led to my being burdened with the 
awful secret already revealed. 

At the age of four I was left an orphan 
under the guardianship of a rich uncle, to 
whom I was heir. My uncle was a book 
worm, and as selfishly absorbed in his stud. 
ies as any miser could be in the accumulation 
of wealth. His temper was eminently unge. 
nial, and my memory furnishes no instance 
of even a momentary gleam of tenderness 
exhibited toward me by him. The sum of 
care which he seemed to have thought it 
necessary to bestow upon his orphaned 
charge was the providing him, in the first 
place, with a hard-featured, ill-dispositioned 
nurse, and afterward with a stern, un- 
demonstrative governess. Such, therefore, 
having been the associates of my childish 
years, it is scarcely to be wondered at, that 
when, at the age of thirteen, I was sent to 
an expensive private school, I knew the 
meaning of the word “ love ’’ only in theory, 
In less than a fortnight, however, from the 
time of my arrival there, an attachment, 
strong and passionate in proportion as its 
birth had been dilatory, had sprung up for 
a school companion. 

My senior by three years, Sydney West 
was a handsome, healthy boy, bold, clever, 
and energetic. In person as well as in mind 
I was greatly his inferior; but his friendship 
afforded me protection and happiness, and 
I in return gloried in his physical and men- 
tal superiority without experiencing a single 
twinge of jealousy upon its account, or on 
account of the popularity he enjoyed. Not 
one serious quarrel did we have during the 
whole course of our common schoo! life, and 
when Sydney was about to enter the acad- 
emy for the college, I worked hard to prepare 
myself to enter Oxford at the same time. 
But our plans for doing so were frustrated 
by an unexpected misfortune. 

Through the failure of several leading 
mercantile houses in Liverpool, Mr. West, 
Sydney’s father, who was the owner of 4 
large shipping warehouse in that town, was 
brought to the ground. His ruin was com- 
plete; and, instead of being sent to the Uni- 
versity, and provided, as hitherto, with 4 
liberal allowance of pocket-money, Sydney 
was informed that he must in future depend 
upon his own exertions for a livelihood. In 
a few weeks, accordingly, from the receipt 
of this disastrous news, young West was 00 
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his way to Australia, then regarded as the 
El Dorado of fortune-hunters, and I was dis- 
consolate. It may perhaps seem an exagger- 
ation of sentiment to say that a portion of 
my life appeared to have been torn from me 
with the departure of my friend; but it is 
nevertheless true that I so mourned his ab- 
sence, and pined for his companionship, that 
| presently fell into a delicate state of health. 

Consumption was supposed to be heredi- 
tary in our family; and when, after a year 
at college, I returned home pallid and ema- 
ciated, a long sea-voyage was recommended 
by the medical practitioner who had been 
called in toattend me. With infinite delight 
I seized upon the suggestion, and having 
obtained from my uncle permission to visit 
Australia, my gratification almost effected a 
permanent cure. Extreme liberality in the 
matter of money allowances had always been 
my guardian’s most pleasing idiosyncracy, 
and it was with a supply of funds plentiful 
to extravagance, some good introductions to 
residents at Melbourne and Sydney, and 
permission to remain on the continent, if I 
chose, a year, that I had but two months be- 
fore landed in Australia. And now I was 
leaving it again; and under what circum- 
stances! Like a fevered dream seemed the 
events of these two months, as I recalled 
them in sequence, lying with aching, horror- 
struck heart in my confined cabin. 

How well I recollected the first joy of 
meeting my friend, and how soon it was 
overclouded by an intuitive perception, in 
spite of his warm welcome, that his heart 
was no longer so wholly mine as it had once 
been my happiness to believe! How well, 
too, 1 recollected the confirmation of my 
suspicions, when, on my first visit to Bush- 
land Farm, I was introduced to Kathleen 
O'Hagan, only child and heiress of the rich 
lriskSettler who had hired Sydney West, at 
a fabulous salary, to assist him in the busi- 
ness of sheep-breeding! Scarcely did it need 
that I should surprise his admiring glances, 
surreptitiously cast upon her, or note the 
tender’ respect of his address, in order to 
guess that Sydney was in love with his em- 
ployer’s daughter. -For how could any one 
look unmoved upon that superb beauty ? 
how gaze with indifference into those dark, 
lustrous eyes, or upon that lovely blue- 
black hair coiled round a head perfectly 
shaped, and poised above a figure every line 
and movement of which was grace itself ? 
No, it was certainly no wonder that my 
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friend should admire Kathleen O’Hagan; 
neither did it appear to mé marvelous that 
he should love her when once I had heard 
that rippling, hearty laughter which im- 
printed a sunny dimple in the smooth, 
richly-tinted cheek, and testified to a nat- 
ure at once innocent, simple and warm. 
As well blame a man for rejoicing in blue 
skies, bright flowers, and sun-lit landscapes 
as for feeling the charm of Katie’s presence. 
Yet that I did not blame Sydney West for 
feeling that charm is unquestionable; and it 
is also unquestionable that with each succes- 
sive and almost daily repeated visit to the 
farm I felt more and more angry with him 
for manifesting such feeling. 

My temper, under this constant provoca- 
tion, became uneven and disagreeable, and 
my treatment of my friend strange and mo- 
rose. Did he guess the cause? Did he see 
that an ugly demon of jealousy had taken 
possession of my heart ? and that, under its 
influence, the perfections of his person, for- 
merly my pride, had grown obnoxious to 
me? that his pleasant manners, agreeable 
voice, and fluency of speech had become as 
so many thorns in my side, each a separate 
injury and grievance done to myself? Did 
he guess that I, too, was in love with Kath- 
leen O'Hagan? He did not appear to do so, 
neither did Katie herself seem to suspect it; 
perhaps because I gave little outward evi- 
dence of my sentiments, or perhaps because 
they were too much absorbed in a study of 
each other to note such evidences as did ex- 
ist. Why, oh, why, seeing so clearly as I 
did where her preference lay, had I not the 
moral courage to deprive myself of Kath- 
leen’s society ? to tear myself away from the 
source of temptation to those evil feelings 
which had become my tormentors ? 

What a fool, what a wretched, weak fool, 
did I now seem to myself, as I writhed in 
my berth on board the Ocean Star, going 
over and over again in my mind, with tor- 
turing precision, every detail of that last dis- 
astrous interview with Sydney, recalling 
how, upon approaching the farm,—which 
lay at the distance of twelve miles from Mel- 
bourne,—I had caught sight of him in the 
lower fields of the estate, and had joined 
him there; how, by some sharp, discourte- 
ous words, I had led to a quarrel; how we 
had wandered into the secluded spot already 
described; and how I had then, on slight 
provocation, lost entire command of my pas- 
sion, and, lifting a stone, had, with it in my 
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hand, struck him with deadly violence upon 
the temple! 

And now, alas! I was a fugitive from jus- 
tice, seeking to escape the punishment of a 
crime committed without premeditation, 
and for which I would have given worlds to 
atone! I had taken a life almost as dear to 
me as my own. I had slain my one, my 
true, my most beloved friend. And now, 
to add to the poignancy of my sufferings, I 
knew that the cause of my ill-feeling toward 
him had been pitiably out of proportion to 
its awful result. With the death of my 
friend, all love for Kathleen O’Hagan had 
vanished as completely as morning mist 
vanishes at the approach of the sun. As 
though a curtain had been lifted from my 
eyes, I saw that the sentiments with which 
I had regarded her had been only those of 
boyish fancy, fed by a warm imagination, 
stimulated by example, and inflamed by 
jealousy. My love for Katie had .been a 
passing sentiment; my love for Sydney was 
a love true and enduring as life. And I had 


- left him dead among the bushes! I had, 


with my own hand, cut short his young life 
just as it was opening before him bright 
with the signs of future prosperity, and 
blissful with reciprocated love. 

The voyage of the Ocean Star from 
Melbourne to Liverpool occupied nearly 
four month; and as I look back at it now 
it seems as though the whole passage must 
have appeared to me like one prolonged 
nightmare. Striving to look and act like 
an ordinary person, I went about among my 
fellow-passengers, feeling all the time as 
though the brand of Cain were upon my 
brow, and as though, somehow or other, 
they could not fail to guess at my horrible 
secret. To my own mind that secret was 
ever present. Alone in my cabin, pacing 
the deck, conversing with those around me, 
or seated at meals, I saw always before my 
eyes that white face under the cliff, with 
the mottled light and shade upon it, and 
the huge spider in the act of descent. I 
had, moreover, constantly to endure the 
dread of pursuit and capture; and seldom 
in the day-time was my gaze diverted from 
the quarter whence danger on this score was 
to be apprehended How I trembled and 
shuddered as from time to time a vessel 
would appear in our wake; and how oppres- 
sive was my terror when, as once or twice 


happened on the voyage, we were bespoken 
by such. 
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The most dreadful portion, however, o 
that most dreadful voyage was, without 
question, the three days when, in crossing 
the Tropic of Capricorn, we lay becalmed, 
The sufferings of Coleridge’s “ Ancien 
Mariner’’ were as nothing to mine when, 
like an unwieldy carcass, our great ship lay 
without power or motion upon those ship. 
ing, rippleless, purgatorial waters. During 
those three days I neither ate nor slept; 
and as their slow hours dragged themselves 
away I felt that I must certainly go mai, 
As a matter of fact I did become ill, and 
it was more than a week after a tardy breeze 
had at length sprung wp, which carried u 
across the calm ‘belt, and we were again 
speeding northward, that the fever of brain 
and irritation of nerves from which I sut- 
fered subsided sufficiently to allow me to 
leave my cabin. When I re-appeared upon 
deck I probably looked, as felt, very fee. 
ble and wretched; and it is from this time 
that I date the kind, indeed, almost moth- 
erly attention which I received from a lady 
on board. 

Mrs. Carleton was, as I learned from a fel- 
low-passenger, a widow of but a few weeks’ 
standing. Her husband had been a mis 
sionary clergyman, of good family, who had 
labored in an interior county in New South 
Wales, and whose death, it was reported, 
had left his wife and daughter very ill-pr- 
vided for. The two were now returning to 
their native country, their fresh black dn- 
pery and grief-impressed countenances giv- 
ing evidence of the recent bereavement. 
From the first these two ladies had attracted 
general consideration and respect, and even 
I, notwithstanding my internal distractions, 
had not failed to observe them somewhat 
closely. 

Neither were, strictly speaking, beautiful, 
but both possessed—the daughter in a 
eminent degree—a singular charm. Till 
and elegant of figure Edith Carleton, # 
seventeen, with her calm, pale face, ani 
clear hazel eyes, looked just the kind of git 
to be rightly compared to a lily. Purityd 
mind and sweetness of disposition mati 
fested themselves in each lineament of bet 
face, and in every word she uttered; and 
when I gazed at her—as I sometimes dil 
from a distance—I felt as though I were! 
fallen spirit regarding from the depths @ 
woe an angel of light. Never of my ow 
choice did I approach or address her; to hart 
done so would have appeared to me a kind 
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sacrilege. But occasionally, when her mother 
was with me, she would come and stand by 
her side, joining in the conversation, and 
glancing at me from time to time with a pity- 
ing expression which deeply touched me, 
and which brought me for a brief igterval a 
kind of temporary relief. 

Nothing, however, could for long miti- 
gate, in any sensible degree, my trouble; 
and as we neared the coast of England my 
dread of arrest increased. A vessel carry- 
ing news of the murder might very easily 
have preceded us in arrival, and I might 
accordingly, be arrested upon landing. 
But, probablg.as this supposition appeared 
to my overwrought imagination, the event 
proved otherwise. No person bearing the 
slightest resemblance to a law-officer boarded 
our vessel from the tug which met us at the 
mouth of the Mersey; no inquiry was made 
forme either under my rightful name of 
Henry Carruthers, or under that I had as- 
sumed of Charles Matheson; no opposition 
was offered to my landing on the Liver- 
pool floating-docks, nor did any obstacle 
present itself to my taking a cab, and hav- 
ing myself and my effects conveyed to the 
Lime-Street Station. Booking thence, I 
secured a ticket by the night mail about to 
start for London, judging correctly that in 
no other city perhaps in the world could 
there be found greater facilities for hiding 
myself from the pursuit which my fears still 
painted as inevitable. 

On reaching the capital my first step was 
to select carefully every article in my pos- 
session, of whatsoever description, on which 
my name had been inscribed, and to pack 
these, together with all my linen, in a port- 
manteau. This I caused to be labeled with 
a fictitious name, and despatched to an ob- 
scure Scottish village, with directions that it 
was tobe left at thestation tillcalledfor. My 
next proceeding was to wander forsome weeks 
from hotel to hotel, from boarding-house, to 
boarding-house, never for two consecutive 
nightssleeping beneath the same roof. Hav- 
ing thus, as 1 thought, taken what precau- 
tions I could toinsure safety, I established my- 
self in respectable lodgings, and began to look 
out for some method of supporting a life to 
which I still clung in spite of its apparent 
undesirableness. 

_ On leaving Melbourne, I.had drawn from 
tg principal bank the whole sum of money 
which had been placed there to my credit; 
but though this was considerable when 


viewed merely as the provision for a year’s 
travel and enjoyment, it could not be re- 
garded as furnishing any safeguard against 
future want. Asa matter of course, I had 
determined to hold no communication with 
my uncle, nor with any acquaintance in our 
native county of Durham. To all who had 
known me as Harry Carruthers I had ceased 
to exist; and this living death 1 looked upon 
as the just punishment of my crime. 

Cut off, therefore, from all expectation of 
inheritance, I applied myself to the obtain- 
ing of some kind of situation, and in the ex- 
ertion of mind and body thus entailed I 
found a little alleviation of my omnipresent 
misery. But without references or introduc- 
tion of any kind I soon found how hopeless 
was the search for employment. Day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
elapsed, and I had found no means of earn- 
ing a penny. My purse was gradually 
emptying, and my landlady began to treat 
me to sour looks and uncomfortable speech- 
es, as time after time I deferred the settling 
of her account. 

At length, when I had occupied her apart- 
ments some eighteen months, she informed 
me one morning, in no courteously selected 
language, that I must either ‘‘ pay up,’’ or 
leave her house that day. Assuming what 
dignity I could, I replied that I should do 
both; and, with little now remaining of my 
small store of money, I set off in the after- 
noon to look for more reasonable lodgings, 
and a more accommodating landlady. 

It is singular to relate, when on my way 
to a retired locality wherein I expected to 
find rooms at an economical rent that I met 
at length, when least anticipating it, with the 
employment I had so long been coveting. 
Turning, as I was about to pass it, on a sud- 
den impulse, and with little hope of success, 
into a large warehouse where | had already 
twice met with a repulse, I left it with an 
engagement as corresponding-clerk, at a 
salary small to begin with, but which it was 
promised should be increased in proportion 
to my deserts. 

For the first time since | had fled in terror 
from the Australian sheep-farm I experi- 
enced a moment’s gratification. Time, 
though it had not worn out my remorse, or 
lessened my affection for my dead friend, 
had removed in a great measure my fear of 
apprehension as his murderer. My heart 
still ached over Sydney’s untimely end, and 
my own consequent bereavement; but I had 
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ceased to look askance at every person I 
met in the street, or to start and tremble at 
each knock upon the door of my lodging- 
house. That I should ever again enjoy act- 
ual happiness, I did not for a moment con- 
ceive; but that my guilt might now remain 
forever undetected I thought very possible. 
And in this belief I experienced a kind of 
apathetic satisfaction. 

I even felt, as I have confessed, some 
faint emotions of pleasure on that day, 
when, eventually, I had secured to myself a 
means of livelihood; and it was with a step 
lighter than it had yet been since I entered 
the metropolis, that, quitting the house of 
Tyrands & Co., I proceeded on my way to 
Ascalon Street. Arrived there, I walked 
from one end to the other of the narrow 
cross-thoroughfare, scanning the shabby- 
genteel houses, each with a small garden in 
front of it, and many displaying in their 
windows cards with the announcement of 
** Apartments to let.” 

Selecting from among the latter one which 
bore, in its carefully tended garden-plot, 
spotless-white curtains, and flower-adorned 
windows, evidence of the cleanliness and 
taste of its inmates, I approached, and 
knocked. A tidy maid-servant opened the 
door, and in answer to my inquiry, ‘“‘ You 


_ have apartments to let ?’’ showed me into a 


small front sitting-room, and retired to call 
her mistress. 

Left alone, I took a survey of the cham- 
ber, noting that every article of furniture, 
from table and chairs to carpet and pictures, 
was of recent purchase, but that the discom- 
fort of newness had been modified by taste 
in selection and arrangement; and I was 
just thinking that none buta lady could 
have chosen the colors of the drapery and 
carpet, when the door opened, and, turning 
to bow to a stranger, I recognized Mrs. 
Carleton. 

It was with some confusion as well as sur- 
prise that I greeted my kind fellow-traveler, 
for upon parting with her in Liverpool I 
had, in answer to her request, promised to 
write to her at an address she had given me 
in the North, and I had not done so. This 
negligence of my promise had not, however, 
been the result of forgetfulness on my part, 
nor of ingratitude for the gentle, delicate 


_ gbtentions she had shown me during my ill- 


ness on my dreadful voyage; on the contra- 
ry, the remembrance of Mrs. Carleton and 
her daughter had been treasured in my 
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lonely, wretched heart with constancy ang 
devotion at which I had frequently wonder. 
ed when considering how entirely their im. 
ages were associated with that most painful 
period of my existence. I had not written 
to my Kind friend simply because it had 
been my policy to cut loose all threads of 
connection with Australia and my past life; 
and it had been among my most acute mis. 
eries, both on the voyage, and after coming 
to London, to think that Edith and she 
might soon discover how unworthy I hai 
been of their tender feminine solicitude. 

And now, though embarrassed at the 
meeting, my pleasure at seeing Mrs. Carle. 
ton again was hearty and sincere; and per. 
haps it was because my feelings were # 
evident that I easily obtained acceptance of 
my very lame excuses for non-corresponé- 
ence. 

Peace on this score made, Mrs. Carleton 
informed me that upon consulting a relative 
—whom she had for this purpose visited on 
coming to England—as to the best method 
of turning to account, for the support of 
Edith and herself, the small sum of money 
she possessed, she had been recommended 
to take an inexpensive house in London, 
and to let furnished apartments. Though 
every inch a lady, Mrs. Carleton made this 
acknowledgment of her situation without 
the slighest exhibition of false pride; and I 
felt, in consequence, quite at my ease while 
arranging to become her tenant at the very 
moderate rate she demanded. 

On that evening I removed to No. 15 As- 
calon: Street, feeling—though without ana- 
lyzing my impressions—that I was entering 
upon a new epoch of existence. And s0 it 
proved; for although on the first renewal of 
my acquaintance with Edith Carleton my 
former conception that there existed be 
tween us an immeasurable gulf—caused by 
her angelic purity, and my conscious guilti- 
ness—took strong possession of me, intimacy 
in a measure modified these sentiments; and 
ere a month had elapsed I had fallen madly 
and incurably in love with her. Ah, whata 
love was that! How different from the 
counterfeit semblance of it enkindled in my 
fancy by Kathleen O’Hagan’s beauty! This 
love, this enthralling mysterious passiod, 
was strong as the mighty wind, pure as the 
blue heavens, lasting as the eternal oceal. 
It metamorphosed my whole existence. Its 
touch was more magical in its effects than 
an Egyptian’s wand. I became a new be 
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ing. The past, with its cares and anxieties, 

vanished; for I would not contemplate nor 

pelieve in it. The present, the blissful 

present, and the future, with its ecstatic 
bilities, were all 1 possessed. 

I lived, as it were, in Paradise. I breath- 
ed rapture; for did not the same roof shel- 
ter myself and my beloved? I trod on air 
as | passed through the London streets on 
my way to business and back; for had | not 
just left her side? or was I not upon the 
point of returning to it? Idid not ask my- 
self whether I should dare, notwithstanding 
my stained character, to seek Edith’s affec- 
tion; or, if the question occurred to me, I 
put it away as a suggestion of the Evil One. 
Love, overwhelming love, had drowned 
brain, heart, and conscience in its delirious 
food. Life without Edith’s love would, I 
profoundly felt, be worse than death; and I 
must possess that love, or perish in the at- 
tempt to gain it. 

I did gain it, and in the very midst of the 
rapturous delight I experienced in finding 
that Edith loved me—my sweet, innocent 
Edith—there awoke in my heart the old 
pain, which had been lulled for a time. 
The serpent’s tooth, remorse, fixed itself 
again in my vitals, and began to gnaw; for, 
in giving an account of my parentage, early 
life, and so forth,—which, on receiving my 
proposal of marriage with her daughter, 
Mrs. Carleton naturally demanded,—I was 
compelled to use much deceit, hateful de- 
céit; doubly hateful when addressed to pure, 
trustful natures like those of Edith and her 
mother, How I loathed and abhorred it! 
But deceive I must, and deceive to the end; 
and my innocent girl must be drawn into 


of the mire; for even in marriage I must keep 
my tomy false name, and—hideous thought!— 
De: must give it to her. 

by Unutterably horrible, as I pondered it in 


| bed on the evening of my engagement, 


cy seemed the burden of hypocrisy with which 
nd my impetuous passion and its dread conse- 
ily quences had weighted me, and which it was 
ta 


plain could never be shaken off again. I 
passed a sleepless night, but with the re- 


my turn of morning my spirits rose. Love’s 
bis delicious spell re-asserted itself; its enchant- 
on, ing rays lighted up my soul. Pain and em- 
he barrassment fled, and bliss returned. To 


love and io be loved, and at the same time 
to be unhappy, seemed utterly incompatible. 
With the remembrance of a tender parting 
embrace thrilling my being, I took my way 
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to the business house of Tyrands & Co., my 
step energized by the thought that I was go- 
ing to work for Edith, and my pity going 
forth to every person I met or passed upon 
the road; for, unfortunate beings, they did 
not know or love Edith Carleton! 

On reaching the office, I found several of 
my fellow-clerks already at their posts, and, 
bidding them a cheerful “ good-morning,”’ I 
mounted my usual stool, and drew forward 
a pile of letters. In the act of opening the 
first of these I was startled by the abrupt 
address of a young man at my right hand, 
who, laying down a newspaper over which 
he had been engaged, inquired:— 

“I say, Matheson, were you ever in Aus- 
tralia?” 

An electric shock seemed to pass through 
my frame as these words fell upon my ears; 
but I replied promptly, and in a tone which 
sounded sharp and unnatural:— 

“No; certainly not. Why do you ask 
me?” 

“Oh, no very particular reason,” replied 
he, laughing. ‘‘ But there are two rather 
singular advertisements in this paper, both 
relating to a fellow called Henry Carruthers, 
who, it seems, has chosen your name, 
Matheson,—Charles Matheson, too,—as an 
alias. Listem. There seem to be two par- 
ties advertising for him.”’ 

And he read aloud:— 


““¢Tf Henry Carruthers, who reached 
Australia, from England, in April, 1844, 
and who is supposed to have sailed thence 
on the first of July following in the ship 
Ocean Star, and under the assumed name 
of Charles Matheson, will communicate with 
his friends, he will hear of something great- 
ly to his advantage.’ 


“ That’s the first notice,’? remarked my 
companion, passing his thumb down the 
margin of the paper; ‘‘ and—yes, here’s the 
second :— 


‘¢¢ Wanted, the present address of Henry 
Carruthers, native of Durham, age twenty- 
one, tall, good figure, fair complexion, aqui- 
line nose, dark-gray eyes.’ 


‘* By Jove, Matheson, the description tal- 
lies!|—only you must be more than twenty- 
one, with that flourishing beard.” 

- And my companion looked at me with = 
scrutinizing gaze in which I detected some 
suspicion. 
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“T am just twenty-five,” I returned, 
struggling to appear collected, though I felt 
my lips quivering as I spoke. ‘I was born 
in Lancashire, and have never been either 
in Durham or in Australia, and my name is 
not Carruthers.” 

Having thus dismissed the subject, I 
opened my letters, and affected to become 
absorbed in theircontents. But not a sylla- 
ble could I decipher. The words swam be- 
fore my eyes; a great terror had taken pos- 
session of my soul. 

My safety had, I saw, been but a delusive 
fancy; my sin was at last finding me out. 
The bloodhounds of the law were upon my 
track. That advertisement promising some- 
thing to my advantage had been inserted 
only as a lure to tempt me to self-disclosure. 
I should yet be captured as a murderer, 
tried, and perhaps condemned! It was true, 
I reasoned, in an attempt to re-assure my- 
self, there had been no witness of my crime, 
and there could therefore be no positive 
proof of it. But, alas! was not the inciden- 
tal evidence of an overwhelming nature? 
Though none, so far as I knew, had seen 
me leave the farm, my entrance to it had 
been observed by two individuals; first by 
Farmer O’Hagan himself, whom I had en- 
countered in the lane leading off the Mel- 
bourne road, and again one of his labor- 
ers, as I clearly remembered, stood watch- 
ing me as I cantered across the fields to join 
my friend, whom he doubtless recognized in 
the distance equally well with myself. It 
was the existence of these two witnesses to 
my presence upon the farm on that fatal day 
which had helped to terrify me into flight; 
but it was, in fact, that flight itself, together 
with my assumption of a false name, and 
continued perseverance in hiding, which 
furnished the most damnatory evidence 
against me. My conscience had made a 
coward of me, and my cowardice had risen 
up against me in condemnation. 

There was no hope, I felt, but in the fail- 
ure of the efforts which were now being 
made fcr my discovery. And that these ef- 
forts would fail I tried hard to believe. In 
all probability they had been going on for 
some time. My uncle must long since have 
grown anxious on my account, and by his 
inquiries had doubtless contributed to my 
danger. The advertisements which had 
just been read to me, or similar ones, might 


have appeared in the daily newspapers many 


times previously. This, for aught I knew, 
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might easily be, as, from fear of seeing 
any reference to the catastrophe, I had 
since quitting Australia, carefully avoidej 
looking into any publication which migh 
contain an account of it. So far, however, 


these and whatsoever other means migh The 
have been employed to discover my where. J me, bi 
abouts had failed of result. I struggled to alone: 
hope they might continue to do so. he dre 
A month passed, and a renewed sense of vancil 
security began to steal upon me. If the ad. wish | 
vertising continued, I did not know of it; anoth 
for I still avoided newspapers, and the my 01 
young man who had drawn my attention to MM ingly 
the two notices, probably satisfied that | low te 
was not the Harry Carruthers referred to in «( 
them, did not again allude to the subject. will € 
It was, I should think, between five and here. 
six weeks after this alarming occurrence “Fy 
that I returned home one evening, all anxi- room 
eties forgotten, and in a high state of de. Carle 
light. A gentleman who had occupied a same 
very important position in the office had Th 
been obliged to leave suddenly, on account trust 
of ill health, and my employers, having dis- trade 
covered that I was not only a good account seate 
ant, but, if I may be allowed to say it,a dicat 
first-rate linguist, had, to my extreme sur- wine 
prise and satisfaction, offered me the vacant patr 
post, for which these qualifications fitted the 
me, and along with it a salary which would in m 
enable me look forward to a speedy mar busi 
riage. hope 
We had taken tea, and, seated around a susp 
bright little fire in Mrs. Carleton’s back sit- and 
ting-room,—Edith by my side, and her fron 
mother in an opposite corner—I was in the “ 
act of imparting the joyful intelligence, twis 
which I had purposely kept back until that you 
moment, when a somewhat loud knock on and 
the outer door startled us all. borl 
‘“‘A gentleman wishes to see you, sit,’ nan 
announced the maid, on entering the room was 
a few seconds later. “ 
‘“To see me?” I echoed, in quick alarm calt 
and bewilderment; ‘* why, who can it be?” But 
And I felt myself grow pale as I reflected wit 
that I had not a single acquaintance in Lon- ‘“ 
don saving those at the warehouse, and that nor 
not to one among these had I ever imparted ab 
my address. the 
“Did the gentleman give his name, yor 
Mary ?” I inquired. , Th 
‘No, sir, he didn’t,” stammered Mary, ra 
blushing and moving aside. ‘ This is the 
gentleman, sir.” 


And she held open the door fo: a stout, 
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umored-looking man, dressed like a 
respectable tradesman, who had evidently 
heen standing at her elbow, and who now, 
without further ceremony, entered, leaving 
the door a little ajar. 

The man, who was an entire stranger to 
we, had, I could see, expected to find me 
alone; for upon perceiving my companions, 
he drew back slightly. When, however, ad- 
vancing hastily, with the remark, ‘“‘ You 
wish to speak with me? We will go into 
another room,” I was about to lead him into 
my own apartment, when he stepped smil- 
ingly between me and the door, and neniing 
low to Mrs. Carleton, said:— 

“Oh, no need, sir, no need. If the ladies 
will excuse, I can say what I have to say 
here. I sha’n’t detain you a minute, sir.” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to leave the 
room, Mr. Matheson,’”’? remonstrated Mrs. 
Carleton, politely addressing me, and at the 
same time motioning my visitor to a chair. 

There was no help for it; and, devoutly 
trusting that the singular-mannered in- 
trader, who had without further invitation 
seated himself, might, as his appearance in- 
dicated, be only an enterprising tailor or 
wine-merchant who had called to solicit my 


patronage, I dropped into a chair opposite 
the one chosen by him, and with my heart 
in my mouth awaited the introduction of his 


business. The first words dissolved my 
hope that he was a tradesman, confirmed a 
suspicion that he was a detective officer, 
and caused me to feel suddenly collected 
from very intensity of apprehension. 

“T think, sir,’”? he observed, carelessly 
twisting round his hat as he spoke, “ that 
you was born at Belmont, near Durham, 
and that you was brought up in the neigh- 
borhood of Hartlepool with an uncle by the 
name of Mr. Benjamin Carruthers. Now 
wasn’t you, sir? ”’ 

“No, my man, I was not,’ I rejoined 
calmly. ‘* My birthplace is in Lancashire. 
But, pray, may I ask what you have to do 
with my antecedents ? ” 

“Oh, bless you, sir! don’t you be uneasy 
now,” affably replied my interlocutor. ‘I’m 
bringing you good news, if so be you’re 
the man I want. By jingo! ’t isn’t often 
you'll find a gent hiding from a fortune. 
Then your real name isn’t Henry Car- 
muthers, Mr. Matheson ? 

And a pair of sharp eyes fixed themselves 
upon my face. 

“Certainly not,”? I answered, boldly re- 


turning the gaze, and resolved to fight with © 
my fate to the last. 

“‘ And you never was in Australia, I sup- 
pose ?” 

I glanced at Edith and “her mother, and 
noticed that they were listening to the con- 
versation with expressions of extreme sur- 
prise. Before them I could not, of course, 
deny that I had visited Australia,—yet I 
shrank from the admission. 

‘*Why do you come here, man, ques- 
tioning me in this fashion?” I exclaimed 
angrily, evading his inquiry. ‘‘ Tell me at 
once what it is you want with me, or take 
yourself off.’’ 

** Come, come, my dear sir,’”’ remonstrated 
the visitor, smiling with imperturbable self- 
complacency, ‘‘ don’t you go and get riled, 
now. I was only going to ask if you didn’t 
often go a-visiting to Bushland Farm when 
you was over in Australia, and if you wasn’t 
a particular friend of a Mr. Sydney West, 
who was living in the service of the owner; 
let’s see, what was his name ?7—O’Hagan.” 

It had come, then, at last! I turned sick 
and cold. My self-possession was deserting 
me; but I would not succumb, and once 
more I utiered a desperate denial. 

‘¢T have no acquaintance with any Bush- 
land Farm, and I never knew a Mr. Sydney 
West.” 

‘* What! old fellow? Never knew me?” 

The words came from behind my chair; 
the voice was not the voice of my late inter- 
rogator. I sprang up as though I had been 
shot. I supported myself against the table, 
and gazed at the apparition of a fine, sun- 
burnt, handsome young man who stood in 
the open doorway. Then with a cry of joy 
—joy which, in its first intensity, was al- 
most an agony—I rushed forward, and 
clasped him in my arms. 

Sydney! Sydney! Then I did not kill 
you! Oh, thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” 

And, as I thus exclaimed, I felt the room 
swim round with me, and become suddenly 
dark. 

I had been unmanly enough to swoon. 
When I recovered consciousness, I found 
myself stretched upon a sofa, Mrs. Carleton 
bending over me, in the act of applying re- 
storatives, and Edith standing by her side, 
her sweet eyeS turned upon me with a 
pained, questioning expression. I could not 
bear the look, and stretching out my hand I 
drew her toward me. 

‘“*O my darling! my darling! I have de- 
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ceived you,” I cried, “I have been a 
wretched impostor. But I will confess all 
now, Edith. And, O Edith! you will for- 
give me, will yon not? I loved you so, 
Edith! O my beloved! forgive me,—for- 
give me! ”’ 

‘Hush, Charlie! the mem are coming 
back,’”’ whispered Edith, withdrawing her- 
self from my embrace. 

In another instant Sydney was by my side 
with a bottle of brandy, which, at Mrs. 
Carleton’s request, he had been to the cellar 
in search of. The man whom I had rightly 
conjectured to be a detective policeman, 
and who had left and re-entered the room 
with Sydney, having, likewise, advanced, 
and perceiving that I was recovered now, 
took a hasty leave, saying that he would 
hope to see me on the morrow, when I 
should have learned from my friend what 
share he had had in finding out me and my 
abode, and what had been the motive for the 
quest. And after his departure mutual con- 
fidences and explanations ensued, of which 
I need give only an outline. 

The blow, which, to my misery, I had so 
long believed to have been fatal in its 
effects, had in reality only stunned my 
friend. Returning to himself, after what 
must have been a long-protracted syncope, 
he had felt bewildered to find himself almost 
buried amid rank grass, and half-smothered 
by brushwood. But quickly divining the 
reason for his concealment, and, as a matter 
of course, the perpetrator of the tell-tale act, 
he had, in his first anger and disgust, re- 
solved to take no steps to undeceive me, but 
to allow me to suffer to the full the fright 
and distress which he well knew my mis- 
take in supposing him dead would occasion. 
That I had intended to slay him, however, 
or to do him any serious injury, Sydney, as 
he fepeatedly assured me, had never for a 
momient believed. Open and honest-hearted 
himself, he was not the man to believe ill of 
anyone further than he was forced to; and 
there is no doubt that had he been able he 
would have overtaken me before sailing, 
and in his forgiveness I would have been 
spared the years of agony and remorse 
which had been my portion. 

How long his resolution to keep me in ig- 
morance of the truth would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have lasted cannot now be 


told; for in less than a week from the occur- 


rence of that disastrous quarrel my friend 
was incapacitated from either writing to or 
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seeking forme. A severe cold, brought on, 
doubtless, by having lain so long upon the 
damp grass, was followed by an attack of 
ague, and afterward by a low fever, attended 
by delirium. For three months Sydney kept 
his bed, for the most part unconscious, his 
life frequently despaired of; and when, at 
length, amendment set in, it was a full 
month longer before he was able to walk 
any distance. His first act, however, on re- 
gaining ability to make such an effort, was 
to ride over to Melbourne, and institute anx- 
ious inquiries concerning me. These at the 
first proved unsuccessful; but in the end he 
found out that I had sailed for England 
under the fictitious name of Matheson. He 
then wrote to my uncle to know whether | 
had returned home; but to this letter he re- 
ceived no reply. Fancying, after a time, 
that it might have miscarried,—which, in- 
deed, was the case,—he wrote again and 
again; but with the same ill success. At 
length he received a letter from a stranger, 
stating that, as acting attorney on behalf of 
the late Mr. B. Carruthers, he had opened 
several letters which had been following that 
gentleman from place to place over the con- 
tinent, where he had for many months been 
traveling in hopes of recruiting his health, 
and among others he had read those of Mr. 
West. 

The attorney then proceeded to inform 
Sydney that, my uncle being dead, I had 
inherited the entailed family estates, as 
also a large amourit. of private property de- 
vised to me by my relative; but that all his 
attempts to communicate with me had hith- 
erto failed. That I had quitted Melbourne 
he gathered from the fact that letters ad- 
dressed to me there had been returned to 
him; but I had not, he stated, re-appeared 
in England, and he believed I had not yet 
left Australia, since my name could not be 
found in any shipping intelligence of the 
country. 

Some further correspondence between my 
friend and the lawyer had issued in Syd- 
ney’s coming over to England to assist in 


the active search then set on foot for my 


discovery. Advertisements had been ad- 
dressed to me, and detectives employed— 
with what final result has been seen by the 
reader. 

A few words will now complete my story. 
Before coming to England, Sydney West 
had married Kathleen O’Hagan, and he had 
brought his wife over with hin ‘or a wed- 
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ding-trip; which facts he communicated to 
me with very unnecessary reluctance on the 
morning after our joyful and, to me, so un- 
expected reunion. 

Two months later, forgiven by Sydney 
and Edith, at peace with the whole world, 
ny heart overflowing with gratitude for my 
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deliverance from the awful burden I had so 
long borne in secret, and with a firm reso- 
lution in my mind that henceforth no 
thought, word, or action of mine should be 
stained by the slightest semblance of false- 
hood or hypocrisy, I, too, was upon my wed- 
ding-trip, 


RE are some folk, units among mil- 
lions, whose lives have been marked 
by episodes which stand out in broad contrast 
to the experience of mankind in general. 
Whether they wish it or not, these excep- 
tional persons become phenomena, prodigies, 
marvels, subjects of sensational talk. When 
we are told of an individual who lived many 
years after being executed by hanging we 
feel that he must indeed have an exciting 
story to tell; and still more so when that 
individual happened to be a woman who be- 
came mother of a family after so strange an 
adventure. The instances, as we have said, 
are no more than units among millions. 
Nevertheless, they are sufficiently numerous 
toform a chapter in the history of excep- 
tional events. 

A whimsical legend, made the subject of 
one of Southey’s ballads, relates to a man 
who was resuscitated after hanging, and dis- 
appeared from the gibbet in a mest myste- 
rious fashion. In ninety-one stanzas South- 
ey tells us the story of Roprechi the Robber, 
believed in Germany to have had some foun- 
dation in fact. Roprecht, who had long 
been @ terror to the inhabitants of Cologne, 
was at length caught, tried, sentenced, and 
executed. On the next morning, to the sur- 
prise of early passers-by, the gibbet was 
found to be empty. One week later Ro- 
precht was seen hanging there again, but 
Wearing boots and spurs instead of shoes. 

What this could all mean was left to Peter 
Snoye to tell. He and his son Piet were 
triving home late one night after the exe- 
tution, Passing near the gibbet, they heard 
‘moan; looking up, they found it to proceed 
fm Roprecht. Robber and rascal though 
he might be, they did not like to leave him 
such a pitiable state; they cut him down, 
pat him into their cart, carried him to their 
home, revived him, succored him, and con- 
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cealed him from the authorities. Whatever 
virtues Roprecht may have possessed, grati- 
tude was not among the number. He did 
not deserve to have had so clumsy a Jack 
Ketch to hang him, for we are told that:— 
‘* Because of the irons that he was in, 

He hung not by the neck, but by the chin; 

The reason why things had gone thus wrong 

Was that the rope had been left too long,— 

The hangman’s fault, a clumsy rogue.” 

How Roprecht showed his ingratitude to 
his preserver was in this wise: One morning 
early, before the family were astir, he took 
Peter’s horse and Piet’s boots and spurs and 
absconded. But Frau Snoye, who had 
some little suspicion of the man, overheard 
some of his movements, and roused her 
husband and son. These two mounted 
spare horses, galloped after him, kept him 
in sight, overtook him, seized him after a 
desperate struggle, dragged him to the gib- 
bet, and there hanged him most effectually. 
** His own rope was ready there; 

To measure the length we took good care; 

And the job which the bungling hangman 


begun 

This time I think was properly done 

By me and Piet Peterszoon, my son.” 

There are some instances on record, in 
which the punishment of sus. per col. has 
failed, either through some peculiarity in 
the neck and throat of the individual, or a 
want of tact in the hangman. More than 
six centuries ago (if old records are truth- 
ful), Juetta de Balsham, convicted of har- 
boring thieves, was sentenced to be ex- 
ecuted. She hung for three days, revived, 
and was pardoned, as a phenomenon who 
had somehow or other o’ermastered the gal- 
lows. Dr. Plot quoted a narrative, on the 
authority of Obadiah Walker, Master of New 
College, Oxford, to the effect that a Swiss 
was hanged thirteen times over; every at- 


tempt being frustrated by a peculiarity in 
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the wind-pipe which prevented strangula- 
tion. We are not told whether the 
thirteenth experiment was successful, or 
whether justice was merciful at last. Ann 
Green was hanged at Oxford for infanticide, 
in 1650; nay, her legs were pulled, and her 
body struck with soldiers’ muskets, in ac- 
cordance with a barbarous custom some- 
times adopted of making assurance doubly 
sure. Nevertheless, she survived, after 
hanging some considerable time. Her body 
was given up for dissection. The surgeon 
observed faint signs of animation, tended 
her instead of anatomizing her, and in thir- 
teen hours she was able to speak. She re- 
membered nothing distinctly of what had 
occurred, but seemed to herself to have 
been in a deep sleep. The crown pardoned 
her; she married, and became the mother of 
a family. Her husband forgave the past 
errors of her life, possibly for a kind of 
celebrity which the singular episode had 
brought to her. 

Other examples of a more or less analo- 
gous kind are the following: A woman 
(name unrecorded), was hanged in 1808. 
She came to herself after suspension for the 
prescribed period, not by slow degrees, but 
suddenly. 

John Hayes experienced an ordeal some- 
thing like that of Ann Green. After being 
hanged at Tyburn his body was taken to 
Sir William Blizard, the celebrated surgeon; 
while laid out on a table in the dissecting- 
room he displayed signs of life, and event- 
ually recovered. A female servant of Mrs. 
Cope, of Oxford, convicted of some penal 
offence, was executed in 1650. After hang- 
ing an unusually long time, she was cut 
down, and fell heavily to the ground. The 
shock revived her. Was it poetical justice 
or not ? she was effectually hanged the next 
day. 

Siuagenst Dickson, a century and a half 
ago, was subjected to the last penalty of the 
law. Her body, after hanging on the gibbet 
at Edinburgh, was cut down and given up 
to her friends. They put it into a coffin, 
and drove off with it in acart six miles to 
Musselburgh. Some apprentices rudely 
stopped the cart, and loosened the lid of the 
coffin. This let in the air, and the air and 
the jolting together revived her. She was 
carried indoors alive, but faintly and barely 
conscious; a minister came to pray with her, 
and she effectually recovered. No mention 
of collusion occurs in this narrative, al- 


though some of the incidents would seem to 
point that way. Margaret lived many years, 
had other children born to her, and was 
familiarly known in Edinburgh, where she 
sold salt, as ‘‘ Half-hanged Maggie.” 

Some years ago an article appeared in 
which an account was given of the execu. 
tion at Tyburn of a youth, in the time of 
George the Second. He was cut down after 
the usual time of suspension and taken to 
Surgeon’s Hall, where resuscitation took 
place. He was afterward transported. In- 
stances are known in which a rebound after 
the fall has enabled the feet of a victim to 
touch the platform, with what ultimate re- 
sult has to be determined by a conflict be- 
tween mercy and sternness on the part of 
the authorities A disgraceful scene took 
place at Edinburgh in 1818. The rope with 
which a man was hanged being too loose, 
his toes touched the platform; the assembled 
mob got up a riot on some pretext, the half- 
hanged man was carried off, recaptured, and 
finally hanged on the following day. 

A scene of a similar deplorable kind had 
been witnessed at Jersey a few years pre- 
viously. It forms no part of our present 
subject to dwell on the moral effect of capi- 
tal punishment; but there is certainly reason 
for congratulation that the brutal accompa- 
niments of the scene are no longer exhibited. 

A terribly depraved condition of society 
was denoted in the last century by the at- 
tendance of ‘ the quality ” at executions in 
the Old Bailey. Rooms or windows were 
hired on the preceding evening, the night 
was passed in feasting and card-playing, and 
at eight o’clock in the morning the visitors— 
titled ladies as well as be-ruffled beaux— 
would glibly take their seats ai the window 
to witness the execution of some criminal, 
or, it may be, half a dozen criminals in one 
batch. 

Many instances—how many we are never 
likely to know—have occurred in which the 
culprit and his friends make arrangements 
beforehand to defeat the hangman’s endeav- 
ors. M. Vanderkiste, in his ‘“‘Six Years’ 
Mission among the Dens of London,”’ men- 
tions the case of a woman who kept a house 
of call for thieves, and who was condemned 
to death for passing forged bank-notes. Her 
friends, with surgical aid, caused a silver 
tube to be inserted in her throat some short 
time before the rope was to be passed round 
her neck. This prevented strangulation. 
Her friends obtained possession of the body 
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and restored her, though with great difficulty. 
She lived many years afterward. In 1696, 
one Richard Johnson, of Shrewsbury, sen- 
tenced to death for some crime, persuaded 
the sheriff to agree that the body after hang- 
ing, should be placed in a coffin “ without 
being stripped.” The sheriff may have been 
kind, but was certainly weak, for cords had 
been twisted round and under the body, con- 
nected with a pair of hooks at the neck, and 
all concealed under a double shirt and a 
fowing periwig. But the cunning was frus- 
trated, despite the weakness of the sheriff, 
as Johnson showed signs of life even after 
hanging half an hour. An examination was 
made, the apparatus discovered, and the man 
effectually and finally hanged on the follow- 
ing day. Whether any tube was inserted 
we are not told, but there was evident collu- 
sion in the case of a man who was hanged at 
Cork in 1767. His body was carried by his 
friends to a predetermined spot, where a 
surgeon made an incision in the windpipe, 
and resuscitated the man in six hours. Let 
us hope that the remainder of the story is not 
quite true, to the effect that the fellow went 
tothe theatre that same evening. ‘The Wil- 
liam Duell who was hanged in 1740, and 
who came to himself again when just about 
to be dissected at Surgeons’ Hall, may, like 
Ann Green and John Hayes, already men- 
tioned, have survived through some peculi- 
arity in the neck, or some clumsiness on the 
part of the executioner, without any collu- 
tion or cunning among his friends. 

In the year 1787, a fellow named Kelly 
was sentenced to execution at Trim, in Ire- 
land. On the early morning of the day in- 
tended to be his last he contrived to cut his 
blanket into strips about four inches wide, 
join them together with strong woolen 
threads, and form a double sling. This he 
passed under his arms, fastened the ends at 
his neck, and there provided an iron hook to 
receive the halter. Thus accoutered he pro- 
ceeded to the place of execution. It is sup- 
posed that he had found means to bribe the 
hangman, to whom he made a request to 
draw him up close to the pulley, and lower 
him gently when dead. But the crafiy 
maneuvre did not succeed. Kelly had not 
allowed for the stretching of the strips of 
blanket by his own weight. The point of 
the hook fastened into his windpipe, and 
gave him so much pain that he struggled 
Violently. He was, however, allowed to 


hang until really dead, when his sling ap- 
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paratus was discovered. 


A successful at- 
tempt to defeat the gallows once brought an 


under-sheriff into trouble. William Barrett, 
executed at Tyrone in 1759, contrived to 
wear some kind of concealed collar which 
prevented strangulation; he was cut down 
apparently dead, but afterward recovered. 
Mr. Annesley, under-sheriff, as a punish- 
ment for allowing Barrett thus to evade the 
law, was fined one hundred pounds and im- 
prisoned for two years. 

In former times, the mode in which the 
dismal operations of the gallows were con- 
ducted led occasionally to a frustration of 
the law’s intentions. The unhappy culprit, 
after the halter was adjusted around his 
neck, was pushed so as to slip or slide from 
a ladder. Asphyxia was sometimes pro- 
duced without dislocation. Under the mod- 
ern arrangement a trap-door opens in a plat- 
form on which the culprit stands, occasion- 
ing a sudden and considerable fall, from 
which recovery of animation is much less 
probable. This change led to the frustra- 
tion of a plan that might possibly have been 
successful under the old system. William 
Brodie was executed at Edinburgh in 1788. 
His friends has pre-arranged a scheme for 
his resuscitation, but the fall or drop was 
greater than had been expected, and he was 
dead when cut down. There is an old 
Scotch saying, ‘‘ Brodie’s drap was too much 
for Brodie,” which we believe refers to the 
case of this same William Brodie, for the 
‘“‘drap,” or drop, or fall, was too great for 
the vital organism to resist. 

A reprieve has sometimes arrived too late 
to save the poor wretch in whose behalf it 
had been obtained. More fortunate was a 
burglar who was hanged in 1705, for the re- 
prieve arrived when life was only half ex- 
tinct. He was quickly cut down, placed 
under medical care, bled, and restored. A 
reprieve of another kind, from the effects of 
a foolhardy trick, came a little too late. In 
1806 a youth aged about sixteen, named 
Matthew Mark Watson, resolvea to make a 
small attempt at hanging himself, ‘to see 
how it felt.” He went into a cellar, and 
succeeded more completely than had been 
intended, for he was found hanging, with 
life quite extinct. A strange mania this. 
The examples to illustrate it are more num- 
erous than most of us would suppose. In 
all probability a morbid taste for the sensa- 
tional is actively at work, strengthened, per- 
haps, by too much reading of the Newgate 
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Calendar kind of literature. Curiosity leads 
some men a long way; and a few among the 
number appear to be imbued with a wish to 
ascertain experimentally the (partial) result 
of the modus operandi. 

A question has arisen which very few liv- 
ing persons are in the position to answer; 
viz., what are the sensations experienced 
during hanging? Some of the few who 
have been able to give any account of their 
consciousness at so critical a moment say 
that, after one instant of pain, the chief 
sensation is that of a mass of brilliant colors 
filling the eyeballs. The Quarterly Re- 
view, treating on this matter, says, ‘* An ac- 
quaintance of Lord Bacon, who meant to 
hang himself partially, lost his footing, and 
was cut down at the last extremity, having 
nearly paid for his curiosity with his life. 
He declared that he felt no pain, and his 
only sensations were of fire before his eyes, 
which changed first to black, and then to 
sky-blue. These colors are even a source of 
pleasure. A Captain Montagnac, who was 
executed in France during the religious 
wars, but was rescued from the gibbet at 
the intercession of Marshal Turenne, com- 
plained that, having lost all pain in an in- 
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stant, he had been taken from a light of 
which the charm defied description. 4 
criminal, who escaped through the breaking 
of the halter, said that, after a second or two 
of suffering, a light appeared, and across jt, 
most beautiful avenue of trees.” All agree 
that the uneasiness is quite momentary, 
that a pleasurable feeling immediately suc. 
ceeds, that colors of various hues start up 
before the eyes, and that these having been 
gazed at for a limited space, the rest is ob. 
livion. The mind, averted from the reality 
of the situation, is engaged in scenes the 
most remote from that which fills the eye of 
the spectator. 

Medical men have paid much attention to 
the anatomy of the neck and throat, in re. 
gard to the circumstances which bring about 
asphyxia, suffocation, or choking. Some 
necks, as we have said, possess a power of 
resisting these effects in a very remarkable 
degree; and a few surgeons, we have seen, 
have rendered aid in frustrating the inten- 
tions of law by taking advantage of such ex- 
ceptional conditions. But this is a regrets 
ble application of science; if a man de 
serves to escape from death he ought not to 
be condemned to death in the first instance. 


IN DAYS GONE BY. 


BY FRED LUCCA SQUIERS. 


T was in the valley of silence 
In the days now long gone by, 
That I walked alone with my sorrow, 
And the griefs of those who die. 
It was then the hopes of another 
Life existence came to me; 
Tho’ I knew the hopes of fruition 
In fruition I ne’er should see. 


It was in the valley of silence 
That I saw my Saviour rise, 

Tho’ I knew no more than the story 
Of a love, its death, surprise. 


CorTLAND, N. Y., 1889. 


It was then the truth of our being 
In its mystery came to me; 

And I knew the soul in its weeping 
Was refined for eternity. 


It was in the valley of silence 
That I learned my lesson, life; 
That I learned my lesson of folly, 
And its dull attendent strife. 
It is in the valley of silence, 
When the days have.long gone by, 
That I long to bury my dreaming 
With the hopes of those who die. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK.* 


A DRAMATIC STORY.—IN THREE PARTS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER V. 


E second dinner, eaten by the house- 

keeper, her nephew and Anna May, 
was concluded about half-past five. Mrs. 
Roesselle conducted Mr. Grayle up to his 
room immediately after, and went herself 
into the sick chamber. The young man 
remained in his room but a few moments, 
making some slight changes in his attire, 
and then came into the hall with the inten- 
tion of taking a short walk through the 
grounds before night. 

The possibility that he might find Anna 
May outside the house might have influ- 
enced him; but whatever was his motive, 
he went out with this pretext. At the same 
time Laura Maverick, restless and eager 
with anticipation, not fully understanding 
the procedure which her father meant to 
adopt, and leaving him pacing his chamber 
inan excitement which he was laboring in 
silence to repress, came from his room, shut 
the door, and walking to the balusters, 
leaned upon them and looked over into the 
hall below. She heard a man’s step, and 
then a man’s voice softly humming a line. 
Something in that voice startled her; she 
leaned further over, and presently saw the 
man appear at the head of the stairs below. 
Hecast his eyes casually upward, and they 
met hers. 

“Mr. Grayle!”’ she exclaimed, unable to 
repress the words that came quickly to her 


e. 

He recognized her and paused, astonished 
and annoyed. Had his frame of mind to- 
ward her continued the same as it was when 
his letter was written, he would have de- 
sired to greet her civilly and give her a few 
moments of trifling talk; but other faces, 
other scenes had intervened, and he now 
agg and wished to end the meeting 


Laura Maverick’s pride struggled an in- 
stant with the strong feeling that urged her 


to go down to him and say to him what — 


her heart prompted; and pride succumbed. 


Poor woman, poor woman! She had thought 
that her love for him was obliterated for- 
ever when she destroyed his letter; she 
thought that no sight of his handsome face, 
no thought of his graceful, winning ways 
and his manly intellect would ever trouble 
her again; and in thinking so she had wo- 
fully deceived herself. The battle which 
she was to fight with her heart had been 
postponed, not won; her love was stronger 
than pride, stronger than herself; and as 
she saw that he meant to give her nothing 
but that cold, formal bow, she dismissed her 
maidenly reserve. 

‘“* A moment, Mr. Grayle, if you please.”’ 

He paused, and she came slowly down the 
stairs to where he stood. 

**You did not know I was here?” She 
tried to speak carelessly; but he was not 
deceived by her tone. . 

**T did not,’ he replied. ‘I knew there 
were guests in the house, but I had no rea- 
son to suppose that you were one of them.”’ 

The girl hesitated, and nervously pulled 
her handkerchief. ‘‘ Did you receive an 
answer to your last letter?” she asked, stu- 
diously averting her eyes. 

** An answer to it?’? was the surprised 
question in return. ‘‘DoI understand you 
rightly, Miss Maverick? Have you written 
to me since you received my letter?” 

“‘T have not,” she said, becoming agitated. 

“Then why your question ?” 

** Why did you not wish to speak to me 
just now?” she asked, evading his ques- 
tion, but raising her eyes to his face. 

Roscoe Grayle looked at her curiously, 
almost compassionately. ‘‘ Do you not real- 
ize, Miss Maverick,” he asked, “ that it will 
be better for both of us—for you, certainly 
—to pass no more than the common civili- 
ties of life while we are under the same 
roof?” 

The intimation contained in his words 
was unmistakable, and showed that he had 
penetrated the secret of her heart. She did 
not resent it; she forced herself to be calm, 
and to look into his face. 


**I do not know that,” she said. ‘‘ You 
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did not understand the meaning of my ques- 
tion. I meant that you should understand 


that I wished to say something more to you’ 


—something that I did not say in my letter.” 

The man to whom she spoke had studied 
human nature, and knew its manifold 
phases. In one moment he had discovered 
that this girl loved him in spite of herself. 
He leaned back defiantly upon the baluster, 
and waited to hear more, quite certain that 
nothing he could hear would now surprise 
him. 

‘Perhaps I said too much in my letter,” 
she added. Her voice trembled, and she 
spoke fast, as though fearful of breaking 
down. ‘ Perhaps you did not wholly under- 
stand me. No matter. If my letter told 
you that I could only marry with wealth, I 
take that back, too. You judged me rightly 
when you wrote that I had given you reason 
to think that I felt more than kind to you. 
I have felt so; I do; I cannot check the 
feeling nor disguise it. I wish you to 
understand that there are no such obstacles 
in your way as my letter fancied. Some- 
thing has happened since I wrote it.’ 

She paused; her communication seemed 
to have no effect whatever on him to whom 
it was addressed. He stood looking coldly 
into her face, and exhibited no interest 
whatever in what she was saying. 

** Roscoe Grayle, you are stupid or heart- 
less! ’’ she angrily cried. ‘‘ Why do you not 
hasten to tell me that what I say rejoices 
you?” 

** Because it does not,’”? was his calm 
reply. ‘* Because I feel no interest in you 
that I do not feel in most of God’s creatures. 
Because, Miss Maverick, I fell into an ugly 
error in thinking that I loved you, and 
gladly took the chance you gave me to extri- 
cate myself. I shall not err again.” 

‘Do not talk so,” she cried, almost wild 
in her earnestness. She laid her hand upon 
his arm and elevated her voice. ‘‘ You can- 
not understand me; I must speak plainly. 
All this property is to be mine; all that 
Augustus Maverick owns is to be mine. 
Man, man, don’t kill me with coldness! 
Tell me now what you wrote to me first, and 
I will ask you to share it with me. I can- 
not help saying this; it is because I love 
you.” 

‘*T am sorry for you,”’ was all that he re- 
plied; and while he was saying it, the door 
opening into the hall from the suite of rooms. 
which embraced the sick-room opened, and 
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Mrs. Roesselle came out. Laura Maverick 
saw her, and fled up the stairs and into her 
chamber. She bolted the door, and throw. 
ing herself upon the bed, burst into a pas. 
sion of tears and sobs. When she rose the 
tears were dry upon her face, and her eyes 
glittered with a stern, unwomanly light. 
She bathed her face, and went to the glass 
to arrange her hair. 

‘He despises me; he never loved me,” 
she thought. “I have been foolish and 
incautious. But it shall not happen again, 
I covet two objects; Roscoe Grayle is the 
least of them. Him I can do without; May- 
erick Farm I cannot. There will be some 
heart-pain about it, but women are made to 
suffer. I will conquer it, and think only of 
what brought me here.” 

The glass at that moment showed hera 
weary, wistful face; her hands were clasped 
over a weary, toiling heart. Her father 
tapped softly at the door, and banishing the 
last trace of emotion from her face, she 
admitted him. 

Roscoe Grayle waited for his aunt after 
the flight of Laura; and Mrs. Roesselle’s 
first question was, as she approached him, 
‘* Have you met her before?” 

The young man answered, 
York; not elsewhere.” 

The housekeeper looked carefully about 
her to see that there were no eavesdroppers. 

‘* Did I hear her say,’’ she added, “ that 
she was to own all that belonged to Augus- 
tus Maverick ?”’ 

did say so,”? Mr. Grayle replied; 
and then, discovering that his aunt wished 
to know what had led to such an extraordi- 
nary statement on her part to him, he 
frankly told her all he knew of Laura Mav- 
erick, and his own relations with her. 

The housekeeper began to be enlightened. 
She uttered an exclamation, and her face 
grew stern and determined. 

**Roscoe,’”’ she said, *‘ please stay within 
call. Do not leave the house for more than 
afew minutes at atime; I may want your 
help on a moment’s warning. I don’t know 
what is to happen in this house to-night or 
to-morrow night; but I have fathomed a 
conspiracy that frightens me. You shall 
know more of what I have discovered in an 
hour or to; until then, remember not to be 
out of the way.” 

The young man promised, and ina few 
minutes was back in his room. At sunset 
Oliver Maverick was with his daughter in 
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his daughter’s chamber. Mrs. Roesselle 
and Anna, with the nurse, were at the sick- 
bed, and Mr. Grayle was thoughfully pacing 
the back piazza, having notified his aunt 
where he could be found. The servants 
were at supper in the basement, excepting 
Jerry Small, who filled his plate and took it 
to the back window, where he could, unob- 
served, watch Mr. Grayle. And thus the 
night found them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


lamps had been lighted, and Jerry 
Small, coming up to bring one to the 
guests, whispered, as he delivered it:— 

“The doctor has not come, as he prom- 
ised. They have sent for him; but Mr. 
Maverick is no worse.” 

Twenty minutes later he came again. 

“The doctor has come,’”’ he said; “‘ he 
has gone in to see him. The nurse just 
came down, and says he is no worse.” « 

And one hour later he came again. 

“Mrs. Roesselle just came down and 
asked for me. I was out at the stables, 
looking to see if any of the horses had been 
taken out—because I was bound to be sure 
that nobody left the place without my 
knowledge—and so she did not find me. 
When I came in the girls told me I had been 
wanted, and not being found she had spoken 
with my father. Where had he gone? 
Out to the barn, they thought; and so he 


‘had, and a very roundabout way, too, so 


anxious was he to get away secretly. I 
went straight back, and found him there, 
sure enough, saddling the roan pony. The 
old man has got fretful and cross lately, and 
I was afraid I couldn’t get anything out of 
him. ‘ Where are you going, pop?’ says I. 
‘None of your business, boy, if I must tell 
you,’ says he. ‘ Now that ain’t kind of you, 
pop,’ says I. ‘ You’re too old to be riding 
around nights. Let me go for you.’ ‘ Yes, 
you’re mighty kind and officious, young ’un,’ 
he growled. ‘ Why wasn’t you eager to make 
that patch of wall-garden last week, when I 
wanted you to? Cur’os’ty, cur’os’ty—noth- 
in’ else. The servants say you’re worse 
than Roger Brill now-a-days to ask ques- 
tions. You'd like to know where I’m going 
and what for, wouldn’t you?’ ‘Yes, I 


would,” says I. ‘Well, you won’t, then— 
not for some time, anyway. Ma’am Roes- 
selle told me to go, and if she’d wanted you 


she’d told you.’ ‘She did look for me,’ says 
I. ‘No matter, she told me to go; and 
what’s more, she told me to go fast, and say 
nothing, except to him I’m going to. I 
reckon I can go fast on the roan; and when 
Ma’am Roesselle tells me not to blab, it’s 
pretty likely I sha’n’t.’ With that he trot- 
ted out of the yard. ButI think I'll know 
whom he brings back.” 

For more than an hour longer the father 
and daughter waited for another report. 
They waited in anxious, nervous suspense, 
which was too anxious for conversation. 
Then they heard through the narrow open- 
ing of the window the trampling of horses 
below, and voices. In afew minutes more 
Jerry Small came softly up and was admit- 
ted. They could see that his news was 
important, in the grimace with which he 
prefaced it. 

‘* Mrs. Roesselle told me to tell you that 
Mr. Maverick is easy, and the doctor thinks 
he will live over to-morrow. He’s been 
stimulating him; but I didn’t get that from 
her. She says you need not expect to hear 
anything more from her to-night, and that 
you’d better go to bed. The doctor has 
gone again.” 

“This is not all,’ Oliver Maverick eag- 
erly said. 

**No, but the rest I saw myself. The old 
man has come back with Mr. Jenks, the 
Tarrytown lawyer. ‘The housekeeper met 
him at the back door and took him straight 
up-stairs. They went right into Mr. Mav- 
erick’s rooms.” 

‘* Are the doors locked ?”’ was the eager 
question. 

was going to tell you. They were all 
locked last night, but I suspect she’s manag- 
ing different to-night. Pretty soon after 
she had showed the lawyer in, she came out 
and knocked at her nevvy’s door, and took 
him back with her. Now I don’t think it 
likely that the nevvy’s been taken into Mr. 
Maverick’s sick-room. He’s astranger, and 
I don’t think she’d bring any more strange 
faces around him just now than was neces- 
sary. SoI think he’s to watch to-night in 
one of the outer rooms.” 

Hard as he tried to repress the signs of 
his excitement, Oliver Maverick was now 
trembling as if with an ague fit. 

‘Can you find which one, Jerry?” he 
asked, beseechingly. ‘‘ Find that, Jerry, 
and we may not have to trouble you any 
more; and we’ll pay you more than you 
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could ever expect. Do that for us, Jerry, 
and I’ll give you a thousand dollars.” 

try the man replied, with alac- 
rity; ‘‘ but it’s dangerous. I may be dis- 
covered 

“Do your best; all that we are working 
for depends upon my knowing this.” 

Jerry was leaving the room, when he was 
called back. 

** You know the closet at the right, in the 
first of these rooms ?” 

Yes.’’ 

‘¢ Find if it is locked. Come back as quick- 
ly as you can; time is worth everything 
now.”’ 

Jerry left the room, and Oliver Maverick 
sat down in a large easy chair. 

“T ought to be strong now, stronger than 
ever before,” he said; “but I am not. 
This terrible excitement weakens me; my 
nerves are all gone.’”? He held out his 
hand, and his daughter saw that it shook to 
and fro without his own volition. 

‘*T am strong, father; I am ready for our 
work. Tell me what I am todo, and you 
will find that I have the strength of will and 
nerve to try it.” 

‘¢ My brave Laura!” he said, looking up 
admiringly into her firm-set face, and noting 
the spirit that lurked in hereye. ‘* My own 
girl, I know you will not shrink! It will be 
hazardous and difficult ”»—— 

*¢ But it is to give us back our own,” she 
interrupted. 

Her father drew her face down to him 
and kissed her; and with his weak, trem- 
bling hand clasped in her strong one, they 
waited for Jerry’s return. He soon came. 

“Tt was risky,” he said, ‘“‘and Ma’am 
Roesselle almost caught me at it; not quite. 
I listened at the first door till I thought 
there was no one inside, and then sneaked 
in. Nobody was there; it was dark, too. I 
made for the closet first; the door was 
locked, but the key was in it. Here it is. 
I’d hardly taken it out, when I heard some 

_ one at the door I had just come through. I 
had just time to unlock the closed door, open 
it, jump in, and close it, when Ma’am Roes- 
selle came through with a lamp and her 
square black box. I can tell you what she 
keeps in that; pen, ink and paper. I held 
the closet just a crack open, and I saw 
through into the next room as she passed in. 
There was a table in the middle of the floor, 
with a large lamp lighted; old mother Wad- 
hams was nodding back in her rocking-chair, 
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and the nevvy, Mr. Rail—Snail—hang the 
name 

‘*No matter. Go on.” 

“The nevvy sat by the table, reading 
book. Ma’am Roesselle went right through 
into the sick room, and shut the door behind 
her.”’ 

‘Was the door left open between the 
closet-room and the other?” 

‘“‘At first; but Mr. What’s-his-name got 
up and shut it.”’ 

Oliver Maverick took a pencil from his 
pocket and dashed off a few words ona 
scrap of paper. ‘1 hope to redeem that 
wichin a week,” he said, pushing it toward 
Jerry. ‘* You need watch no more for us 
to-night; you have done your part. It is 
all with us now. I will see you in the 
morning.” 

The man took the hint, and retired. By 
the light of the stationary lamp in the hall 
he examined the contents of the paper, and 
read it as follows:— 


“Due to Jerry Small One Thousand Dol- 
lars. OLIVER MAVERICK.” 


Shutting the door after him, Maverick 
returned to his seat. 

few words, Laura,” he said, “as 
quick as I can speak them. We must dis- 
cover what is happening now in the sick 
room below us. The information that Jerry 
has just given makes it certain that we can 
discover it by boldness and prompiness. I 
am not able, in my present condition, to, 
dare so much; my miserable nerves fail me 
when I most need them; I am all a-tremble, 
and I should surely be discovered. Detec- 
tion would defeat us at once and forever. 
If 

am ready and willing,’ Laura inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Only tell me quick what your 
plan 

“Listen. This house is older than the 
Revolution; that is, the main part, which 
we are nowin. It was built well back in 
the colonial days of New York, when this 
region was not free from savage marauders, 
and when there was much trouble with the 
French. It was built to be used as a fort- 
ress, as well as a dwelling, if there should 
be need of it; and the inside of it was 
arranged in a peculiar manner. Many 
things about it I think Ezra Maverick never 
knew; Augustus never imagined what I am 
about to tell you. I learned it from an old 
soldier of the Re’ “ution who used to hang 
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about here. He was coaxing me for a little 
money to buy tobacco, and promised to tell 
me something that he thought nobody knew 
but himself. He began by saying that once 
during the war, when a British general had 
his headquarters here, the deliberations of a 
council of war were overheard by one of the 
servants; and he thought the information 
then obtained, which was transmitted to 
General Washington, enabled him to take 
Stony Point. When I tell you that this 
council of war was held in the very room in 
which Augustus Maverick now lies, you 
will see what the importance of this story is 


and I have reason to think that it is a secret 
with me. Certainly, there is no one here 
now to suspect the existence of this means 
of discovery. 

“It lies through the closet of which Jerry 
brought us the key. The three rooms of 
that suite were built to correspond exactly, 
excepting as to the closets, which in the 
other two are on the opposite side. The 
outside walls of these rooms are on the same 
line, and you will find the closet let into the 
west wall, northwest corner of the first room. 
Do you perfectly understand it ?”’ 

“Perfectly,” the compressed lips were 
opened to say. 

“You must find it in the dark.” 

“Tean. Goon.” 

“Tf everything remains as Jerry eft it, 
you will have no trouble—unless you should 
be discovered in entering or leaving the 
closet. The sides of the closet are paneled; 
feel for the centre of the lower panel, at the 
corner nearest the left of the door, and by 
pushing steadily with both hands it will open 
in like a door, making a place large enough 
for you to get through by stooping down to 
itt The panel does not work with springs; 
it has hinges out of sight, but shuts tight 
intoits case. Swing it clear back and it will 
not shut again of itself; but lest it should, 
you had better put something in the aper- 
ture. Once through it, you will find your- 
self ina passage of the uniform height of 
the rooms, three feet wide, and extending 
back their whole length. Go back far 
enough, and you will be next to the sick- 
room, and able to overhear every word 
spoken there. I hardly dare hope you can 
see; the furniture may be arranged so as to 
prevent, by covering one or two very nar- 
tow cracks where a little strip of plastering 
bad fallen off between the laths. Or the 
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tous. The old fellow let me into the secret; 
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room may have been re-plastered and re- 
papered. In either event, 1 think you can 
discover all we wish to know.” 

Laura Maverick quietly removed her slip- 
pers, and pinned back the skirts of her dress 
so that they could not rustle on the carpets. 
Without waiting to exchange another word 
with her father, she left the room. She lis- 
tened at the head of the stairs; there was 
not a sound, except the very faint noise of a 
door shut in the basement. Swiftly de- 
scending the stairs, she flew to the hall lamp 
and extinguished it with her breath; and on 
the instant she heard the door of the suite 
open, and the voice of Mrs. Roesselle say, 
‘*¢ How could the wind blow out that lamp?” 

She heard the rustle of her dress as she 
came toward it; but the hall was now so 
dark that nothing whatever could be seen in 
it. Crouching close to the wall upon one 
side, Laura waited until the housekeeper 
had well passed her on her search for some 
suspected open door or window, and then 
crept noiselessly to the door from which 
Mrs. Roesselle had emerged. The door was 
partially open and the room dark; that lead- 
ing into the second room was close shut. 
Laura swiftly crossed the floor in the direc- 
tion of the closet. As she did soa sickly 
thrill shot through her nerves; she had for- 
gotten the key! 

Had Jerry locked it, or left it locked? 
With ‘loud-beating heart she felt for the 
latch and softly lifted it; the door opened 
without noise at her pull. Fortune was 
favoring her nobly. She hurried into the 
closet and closed the door, and sinking to 
the floor to rest an instant from the effects 
of her excitement, she heard the opening 
and closing of doors outside, and the sweep 
of a dress.. Mrs. Roesselle was returning. 

The girl’s heart still throbbed painfully 
with the revulsion of feeling caused by her 
two narrow escapes from discovery, and she 
wished to rest where she was, and gather 
strength; but time pressed, and every flying 
moment might be weighted with the fate of 
Maverick. The lawyer had now been in 
the house not less than fifteen minutes; she 
had not one minute to lose. 

Feeling about with her hands in the dark- 
ness of the closet, she found that a pile of 
rags and rubbish, evidently the accumula- 
tion of some years, covered the floor at the 
left-hand corner and concealed the panel. 
Choking with the dust which rose as she 
moved them aside, and restraining a fit of 
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coughing only by the most painful effort, 
her hands came in contact with the panel. 
It moved in readily at her push; time had 
warped the wood so that it fitted loosely. 
She passed through the aperture with little 
difficulty, securing the panel behind her by 
shutting a fragment of loose cloth into its 
insertion. Rising to her feet, she found 
herself unrestricted in room, and in a pure 
air, which she eagerly inhaled. 

A murmur, a faint sound of human voices, 
deadened by the intervening partition, came 
to her ear. She listened intently, but she 
could make out no words. But very quickly 
her attention was drawn away from these 
sounds by the sight of a thin, feeble glimmer 
of light that played upon the rough boards 
of the passage in front of her, to the right. 
It was so faint and flitting as she watched 
it, sometimes ceasing entirely for au instant, 
that she began to fear that it was an illusion, 
and she stepped softly toward it, feeling 
along the sides with both hands, bating her 
breath as she approached it. She was not 


deceived; it was light, blessed light, sent 
into that secret place, she thought, to guide 
her to the discovery she wished. Moving a 


little further, it fell across her hand as she 
held it up; and she now perceived that it 
came through a minute fissure in the parti- 
tion just above her head. She dared not 
feel for supports for her hands, to help raise 
herself till her eyes were on its level; but 
leaning carefully against the partition, she 
rose on her tiptoes, and painfully maintained 
herself in that position, while she applied 
her eyes to the crack. With an exulting 
heart-bound she was in the sick-room, with 
those who then occupied it. 


CHAPTER VII. 


og crevice through which Laura Maver- 

ick now surveyed the chamber where 
her dying uncle lay, was not wider than her 
finger; so narrow that of itself it could never 
lead to the discovery of the concealed pas- 
sage where she stood. The bed was direct- 
ly in frent of her, with the footboard against 
the wall, so that Augustus Maverick’s face 
was directly toward her, and not more than 
eight feet off. Her range of vision took in 
the door leading into the next room—and in 
fact, all the room excepting a part of the 
ceiling above the bed, and a part of the wall 


to her right. The door was closed; the 
chamber had but two occupants. 

Mr. Jenks, the lawyer, sat at a small stand 
close to the bedside; a full-faced, bald-head. 
ed man of middle age, with not a line or 
wrinkle in his smooth countenance. He 
was writing rapidly with a quill-pen which 
kept up an incessant scratching sound. At 
intervals he cast a glance at the occupant of 
the bed, and let his eyes fall immediately 
back to the paper. They were keen little 
eyes, and relieved the serious face beneath 
them with an expression of peculiar acute. 
ness. 

He had written but two or three minutes 
after the concealed watcher had taken her 
place, when he laid down his pen and lifted 
his eyes toward the sick man. 

‘*] have made the formal beginning, Mr. 
Maverick,” he said. ‘‘ Now please tell me 
in your own way who is to have your prop- 
erty, and in what proportions.” 

Laura Maverick’s eyes turned from their 
close watch of the lawyer’s proceedings, to 
the occupant of the bed. Propped up toa 
half-sitting posture by two pillows placed 
beneath his back, and with his poor, wasted 
hands lying helpless outside of the coverlet, 
Augustus Maverick presented in himself a 
picture of weakness and emaciation dreadful 
to behold. Nobody who had ever seen him 
in the days of robust health could have rec- 
ognized him; any one who had known him 
then must have been shocked to be told that 
this was the dismal wreck of that proud, 
vigorous man. His chest was fallen away 
so that his head, unless placed back, as it 
was now, hung helplessly down; his face at- 
tenuated so that it had more of the ghastly 
look of a skeleton-face than of a living one; 
the hair had mostly fallen off, and the eyes 
gleamed with unnatural brightness, deep 
sunken in their hollowed sockets. The wind 
of dissipation, of excess, of sin, had been 
sown by this man in his youth and manhood; 
the whirlwind of wrath was upon him, and 
about to sweep him into the grave at an age 
when most men are but on the threshold of 
a useful, healthy after-life. 

His eyes turned to the lawyer, and they 
seemed to brighten with an intenser light 
than before. He spoke with painful effort, 
which agitated the wrinkled skin upon bis 
face; and Laura heard his answer, though it 
was given very faintly. ® 

‘* You mean the will?” he said. 

“ Yes—certainly,” said the lawyer. He 
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rose and came close to the bedside, and bent 
over it with a look that showed that he sus- 
the other to be out of his head. 

“The will, of course, Mr. Maverick; don’t 
know what we were just talking about?” 

“A little nearer,” Maverick whispered, 
trying hard to speak aloud, but the effort 
ended only in a hoarse, hollow whisper. 
Mr. Jenks put his ear down nearly to his 
mouth. ‘* How long have you been here? 
[remember that Mrs. Roesselle brought you 
in, and we talked; but—but ’”»—— 

“Only about half an hour ago,” the law- 
yer interrupted. ‘‘ Do you feel well enough 
togoon, Mr. Maverick? I do not think it 
will take long; and I need ask you only a 
few questions.” 

“Yes—yes; goon.”” The dying man ex- 
hibited a decision in his reply, wrenched as 
the words were from his half-palsied tongue, 
that was unmistakable. ‘I see; I have 
been wandering for a few minutes, and I 
woke up bewildered; but I know now; I re- 
member. We were talking about the will; 
yes, I wanted to make a will. Mrs. Roes- 
selle spoke to me about it, good creature; I 

*hever thought she knew so much. She told 

me that Oliver Maverick would have the 
property when—when—when I couldn’t use 
itany more, unless I made a will; I knew 
that before, but I never thought of it for 
years, Yes, I want to make a will, for I 
suppose I shall go before long.”’ 

Unused to so much speech, he closed his 
eyes and lay exhausted for a moment. 
When he opened them again, the lawyer re- 
peated his question. 

“T want to know who is to have the prop- 
erty, Mr. Maverick—and in what shares.” 

“There is only one to have it,’? was the 


y. 

“ What—one person to have the whole ?”’ 
Mr. Jenks asked, in great surprise. Maver- 
ick slightly moved his head in assent. 

The lawyer softly rubbed his hands to- 
gether. ‘It'll be a lucky man!” he said; 
and he clucked at the thought of such rare 


good fortune. ‘‘ All the farm here—three 
hundred acres of it, if there’s one, with the 
mansion, and everything on the place; all 
the bank-stock, and the accumulated divi- 
dends, which I know you haven’t used; all 
the bonds and mortgages, and back interest 
on some of them; all the estate, real and 
personal—why, sir, he’ll be the richest man 
between Albany and New York! Faith, if 
Ihave the management of the law part of 


his estate,.my son Jack must take all the 
rest of the firm’s business. Just think, Mr. 
Maverick; is it all to go to one person ?” 

‘* All,” was the decided whisper. 

** And who is the lucky one ?”’ 

Laura Maverick had stood upon her tip- 
toes until now, painfully supporting herself 
in this constrained and unnatural position 
by sheer force of will when the strength of 
her muscles had become exhausted; but at 
this instant the limit of her endurance was 
reached, and she sank to the floor. As she 
put out her hand to assist her in rising, it 
rested on a small, rough box, such as car- 
penters make to hold their nails; and pla- 
cing it bottom upward against the partition, 
she stood upon it, and again looked through 
the crevice. 

But the name of the future owner of May- 
erick had been pronounced! Mr. Jenks 
stood as before by the bedside, a look of 
tremendous astonishment covering his face; 
and with her heart sinking with disappoint- 
ment at the loss of this precious knowledge, 
Laura watched and listened with redoubled 
vigilance. 

‘* T suppose there’s nothing in law against 
it ?’? Augustus Maverick whispered. 

‘“*No,”’ replied the lawyer. ‘‘ Any man, 
being in possession of his natural and suffi- 
cient faculties, may dispose of his property 
to whomever he pleases, and the disposition 
will become valid in the law. But do you 
not forget the servants? Some of them 
have been in the house longer than you can | 
remember; some of them are getting old and 
decrepid. Won’t you remember them?” 

‘¢ The servants! ’? whispered the other an- 
grily. ‘* Haven’t they been hired, and paid 
for what they’ve done? I suppose they’ll 
get all that’s due them anyway ?”’ 

Mr. Jenks nodded. 

‘‘That’s all they are entitled to. Draw 
the will, give it all to the one I said.” 

For a few moments more the suppressed 
tones of the lawyer and the hoarse but dis- 
tinct whispering of the sick man were silent. 
The latter lay perfectly quiet, with closed 
eyes, apparently weak almost unto death; 
and the former resumed his seat by the 
stand, and again wrote rapidly upon the 
paper. Suddenly he stopped, and went to 
the bedside again. He placed his own fair, 
smooth hand upon the wrinkled, emaciated 
ones of Augustus Maverick, and the latter 
opened his eyes. 

Brandy! ’’ he whispered, very faintly. 
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Mr. Jenks took a vial and a teaspoon from 


“the mantel, and administered a dose of the 


liquid to the dying man. His eyes bright- 
ened again, and looked questioningly up to 
the lawyer’s face. 

‘It is not necessary to give any reason 
for what you have told me to do,’’ said Mr. 
Jenks. ‘‘ The law gives you the right to do 
it, if you wish to. But where there are 
good reasons for the doing of so unusual an 
act as this, it is better to state them. I will 
ask you plainly why you wish to leave all 
your estate to this person.”’ 

The palsied body of Augustus Maverick 
could not move, however much he might be 
affected in his feelings by any impression. 
A nervous twitching of the wrinkles that 
were folded away from his thin lips, and the 
startled, furtive glancing of his eyes toward 
the lawyer’s face were the only signs which 
now indicated that anything had occurred to 
arouse him in an unusual degree. Several 
times he seemed about to speak, and each 
time did Mr. Jenks bend down to hear what 
he would say; but it was not until he had 
made several ineffectual efforts that he could 
put his thought into words. It seemed tothe 
watcher that he hesitated at this moment, 
not so much from physical weakness as to 
select the words that he wished to use. 

He spoke, at last; but the creaking of the 
bed, as the lawyer leaned both of his hands 
upon it, to steady him in his stooping pos- 
ture, made it impossible for Laura to hear 
every word. Those that did reach her ear 
were disconnected, and were as follows:— 

** Because—than the others—good to me 
—faithful—watched—deserves it.” 

Mr. Jenks moved his head in assent when 
the last words were spoken, and returned to 
his seat at the stand. Forthe next ten min- 
utes the silence of the room was only brok- 
en by the rapid scratching of his pen, while 
the occupant of the bed lay watching him, 
with his eyes wide open, under the stimulus 
of the brandy. 

“Tt will need an executor,’’ the lawyer 
said, looking up. ‘‘ Who shall it be ?”’ 

He went to the bed again, and some words 
were whispered to him which were entirely 
inaudible to Laura. Mr. Jenks crossed the 
room and opened the door, and through the 
opening Laura saw like a picture in its 
frame, the table, the lighted lamp, the arm- 
chair beyond, with the portly form of 
Granny Wadhams reposing in it, Roscoe 

Grayle reading at the table, and the house- 
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keeper sitting thoughtfully by it without 
manual occupation. She looked up quickly 
as the door was opened, and arose on Mr. 
Jenks’s motion. A whisper passed between 
them, and then the lawyer returned imme- 
diately to the stand, shutting the door after 
him. Rapidly his hand traced the conclud- 
ing sentences of the will, and presently he 
laid down the pen and arose, holding in his 
hand a single sheet, still wet with ink. 

‘* It is ready to be signed, Mr. Maverick,” 
he said. ‘You must hear it read. Do you 
desire any one to hear it read with you?” 

The question was answered by a faint 
negative. Mr. Jenks drew his chair close to 
the bedside, and in a voice that was perfect- 
ly distinct to Laura, but still low, read the 
instrument through. 


‘““IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN! I, Au- 
gustus Maverick, being at this date in the 
fiftieth year of my life, and of sound mind 
and memory, but feeling seriously admon- 
ished by the pains of my present sickness 
that my last end is approaching; and being 
anxious to settle and make certain the man- 
ner in which my property shall be disposed® 
after my decease, do hereby make, publish, 
and declare my Last Will and Testament, in 
manner as follows; that is say:— 

“*T give, devise, and bequeath, io ANNA 
MARIA May, the adopted daughter of my 
housekeeper, Helen Roesselle, to have and 
to hold to her and her heirs forever, all the 
estate real and personal, of whatsoever 
name, kind, or nature, and wheresoever 
situated, and by whomsoever held, of which 
I shall die seized: hereby constituting the 
said Anna my sole and only devisee and 
legatee, to the entire exclusion of all and 
every other person and persons whomso- 
ever. 

** And in making this final disposition of 
my property, I hereby declare that I am 
moved so to do by a grateful recognition of 
the many acts of kindness which the said 
Anna has done in my behalf since she has 
been an inmate of my house, and in the un- 
wearying patience, more especially, with 
which she has watched at my bedside dur- 
ing the long and painful duration of this, my 
last sickness. 

‘* And I hereby appoint the said Helev 
Roesselle sole executrix of this, my last will 
and testament. 

‘In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, the twenty-first day 0 
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May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty.” 


Mr. Jenks read it through, and concluding 
the reading, saw that Augustus Maverick 
was attentively listening. 

“Js it just as you would have it?” the 
lawyer asked. ‘*Do you want anything 
further in it ? 

“Jt is right,’ was the whispered answer. 

“Who shall witness it? There must be 
two.” 

“ You and the housekeeper.”’ 

Mr. Jenks called in the latter, and shut 
the door after her. Then holditig up the 
writing, he placed it upon a large book, and 
put the pen into the benumbed hand that 
lay outside the coverlet. But its power was 
gone—it had hardly the force to move itself 
a foot in any direction, and the stiffened 
fingers refused to grasp the pen. In answer 
to the sick man’s mute appeal the lawyer 
took hold of the fingers, bent them about 
the quill, and guided them to write roughly 
the name ‘‘ Augustus Maverick”’ opposite 
the seal. 

“Mr. Maverick, is this your last will and 
testament ?’? the lawyer asked, in a louder 
voice than he had yet used. A slight move- 
ment of the head gave his assent. 

“Do you wish Mrs. Roesselle and myself 
to subscribe to it as witnesses ?” ’ 

Another motion assented. The lawyer 
turned to the stand and added an attest- 
ing clause to the instrument; and then 
wrote his name and residgnce beneath it in 
large characters. Mr. Roesselle followed 
with her signature; and then Mr. Jenks 
folded the sheet, sealed it up in a large en- 
velope, and indorsed upon the back the 
words, ‘‘ Augustus Maverick’s Will—May 
21, 1850.” 

“Where shall it be kept?’ he inquired, 
holding it out toward the bed. 

The poor, helpless hands started and 
moved a little upon the coverlet as the 
paralytic strove to hold them forth and take 
the envelope; but the effort was useless. 

“Put it under my pillow,” he whispered 
with fretful petulance. ‘Mrs. Roesselle 
Will take it when—when—I’m—dead.” 

The exertion of this interview, unusual 
and protracted as it was, had exhausted his 
slender strength; and he only saw that Mr. 
Jenks had complied with his directions, 
placing the envelope between the sheet and 
the lower pillow, before he dropped off into 
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a deep sleep. The lawyer exchanged a few 
words in whisper with the housekeeper, and 
the latter called in Mrs. Wadhams, who took 
her usual seat by the bed. Through the 
open door Laura saw Mr. Grayle composing 
himself sleepily upon a sofa. Mr. Jenks 
and Mrs. Roesselle left the room, and Laura 
silently traversed the passage, crept through 
the opening into the closet, and replaced 
the panel. A pencil of light through the 
key-hole of the closet-door told her that Mrs. 
Roesselle was lighting the lawyer down- 
stairs. She waited until it had disappeared, 
and nothing could be heard; and then piling 
back the rubbish upon the panel, and wait- 
ing an instant longer, for safety, she emerg- 
ed from the closet, shut the door, and re- 
turned undiscovered to the chamber where 
her father waited for her in torturing sus- 
pense. 

"At the back door of the great hall on the 
first floor, as Mr. Jenks turned from Toby 
Small standing with the information, ‘‘ Yer 
hoss ready, sir,’’ to say good-night to Mrs. 
Roesselle, this man of hard facts and dry 
principles, who was not accustomed to be 
astonished at anything, was fairly startled 
into an abrupt expression to see the house- 
keeper’s face dreadfully pale, and a look of 
the most agonizing anxiety uponit. ‘* Good 
heavens, madam, what is the matter?” he 
asked. ‘* Are you ill?” 

‘*No, sir,’ she said, in her usual tone. 
** But I want you to tell me, Mr. Jenks, to 
whom the will gives the property.”” A sur- 
prised shake of the head answered her. 
** You don’t know what right I have toask,”’ 
she pleaded. ‘I hope and expect that it is 
just as it should be; but I know that frand 
and wrong are waiting to deprive that per- 
son of the estate, if it can be accomplished. 
Sir, these influences are now, at this mo- 
ment, beneath this roof! I do not ask this 
information from mere curiosity, but that I 
may be able to protect the weak against the 
wicked and designing.” And then she re- 
peated the request with renewed earnest- 
ness. 

‘¢ Positively, I never did such a thing in 
my life!’? Mr. Jenks exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
madam, it’s unprofessional in the highest 
degree; I can’t think of it.” 

** Consider,”’ urged she, *‘ that I am named 
executrix in the will. Consider that Augus- 
tus Maverick has at best but a very few 
hours to live, and that in those few hours 
the craft and subtlety of an unscrupulous 
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man and woman will be actively at work to 
defeat the operation of this will—provided 
that its provisions are as.I hope they are, 
and they can leave it. Perhaps I am over- 
anxious and over-fearful; but I can’t help it. 
I have prayed for a consummation that I 
hope is coming; I was hardy enough to tell 
that man what no one else could have told 
him, that he was dying, and must make his 
will; and I want to know whether he has 
done what he knows he should do—what I 
know he should do—but what I dared not 
ask him to do. Please tell me, Mr. Jenks; 
you have known me a great many years, 
and you surely can trust me.” 

‘This is very extraordinary, indeed,’ re- 
plied the lawyer. ‘‘ All that you tell me is 
extraordinary, as well as surprising to me. 
As you observe, I have known you a great 
many years; and I know you can be trusted 
to an unlimited extent. Now I do not fear 
for a moment that you would communicate 
this information to any person, or even the 
fact that you had it; I simply hesitate to vio- 
late a fixed rule of the profession. Yet the 
statements you make clearly show to me 
that if in any case such a revelation as you 
ask could be promptly made, it would be 
under circumstances like these. You may 
be gratified to know, madam, that 1 am 
trusting you further than Andrew Jenks 
ever yet trusted any human being. The 
will gives the property to your adopted 
daughter, Miss May.” 

** All of it? ” 

“The whole.” 


[To be continued.] 
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‘“‘ Thank you, sir; you have lightened my 
heart more than I can tell you. Your conf- 
dence is not misplaced.” 

** Good-night, Mrs. Roesselle.’’ 

-night, sir.” 

The housekeeper closed and locked the 
door after him, and an expression of trium- 
phant joy irradiated her face. The consum- 
mation for which she had prayed was at 
hand; Augustus Maverick had done exactly 
the thing that she had not dared ask him to 
do, lest she should anger him against it, 
With a fervent “‘ thank God! ”’ upon her lips 
she returned to the room where she had left 
her nephew, and where she proposed to al- 
ternate with him in watching out the night. 

And overhead, in Oliver Maverick’s cham- 
ber, there were two others who relieved 
each other through the long night in watch- 
ing. Within one hour after Laura had 
placed her father in possession of the secret 
of the sick-chamber, the audacious plot was 
formed, the execution of which would give 
them all that they sought; and by turns 
they watched and listened with open door, 
sometimes in the hall, and sometimes on the 
stairs, for the cry, the flurry, the token, 
whatever it might be, that the soul of Aug- 
ustus Maverick was quitting its miserable 
tenement. 

The token came not that night. The sun 
of another day rose upon the master of Mav- 
erick living, and the plot of the conspirators 


was changed in the first hour of the new 


morning. 


TT be a solace and a resting-place 
For weary thought, a well in desert ground, 
Where the tired traveler beholds his face, 
And feels a dewy coolness breathed around ; 
And grateful for the comfort he hath found, 
Is happier and purer for a space— 
To be th’ abiding trust of one most dear, 
‘ Blest with the highest privilege of all, 
A guide, a comforter, whate’er befall, 
A presence of affection ever near— 
These gifts are thine, a star whose Llended rays 
Are love and truth. Man walking by this light 
Hath grace to see the wrong of crooked ways 
And strength to tread the higher path aright. 


TRUE WOMAN. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


If life were shadowless, and all our tears 
Were caused by cruel death, then might we grieve 
And sorrow that the swiftly flying years 
Were calling us our pleasant homes to leave; 
And those who miss true woman’s rarest crown 
Might then lament the wasting of their days, 
Unhonored to the grave slow sinking down, 
Restrained from duties winning love and praise. 
But since there is in this great world of ours 
So much to bear, so much for all to do, 
Bring forth, O woman, all your garnered powers, 
Your love, your patience and your courage true, 
And many a wand’rer, stumbling through the night 
Shall take fresh heart, and bless you for your light. 
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T the forty-eighth annual meeting of 
the German Society of Naturalists and 
Physicians, which was held at Gratz, Dr. 
Knapp, practicing in Styria, introduced two 
male arsenic-eaters to the assembly. One 
of these men consumed in their presence 
above six grains of white arsenic—that is, 
enough to poison three men—without suffer- 
ing the slightest inconvenience; and it was 
stated that he had been accustomed to this 
sort of thing for years. He was by calling 
an ox-herd, and after the custom of his 
countrymen, had administered to the 
cattle under his charge a daily dose of 
arsenic, for the purpose of rendering their 
hair glossy and of otherwise improving their 
appearance. He had been so far successful 
that he was led to argue that what was good 
for the oxen was good for himself; and that 
he was to a certain extent justified in his 
conclusions was proved by the fact of his 
being in the enjoyment of robust health. 
Dr. Knapp’s other subject partook of rather 
more than four grains of the yellow arsenic 
—that is, of orpiment—and he, too, had 
done the same with impunity for years. 
This man stated, that having to enter a 
house in which fifteen persons had died of 
typhus fever, he prepared himself for the 
attempt by taking a dose of less than half a 
grain of orpiment. This caused some dis- 
agreeable results; but the unpleasantness 
having worn off, he repeated the dose, en- 
tered the house without contracting the 
disease, and was so pleased with the success 
of his experiment, that he had continued to 
take arsenic ever afterwards. He, too, was 
in the enjoyment of robust health. 

We believe that it was Mr. Heisch, a 
teacher of chemistry, who first brought the 
subject of arsenic-eating prominently before 
the notice of the profession in this country. 
This was sometime about the year 1822; but 
since then, the fact has again and again 
been demonstrated by the researches of 
medical men and of travelers, so that now 
there are few persons who would venture to 
express any doubt on the question. Indeed, 
ithas long been acknowledged by the best 
authorities that arsenic-eating is extensively 
practiced in the south-west corner of Austria 


ARSENIC-EATERS. 


BY DR. CHAS. H. CAMPBELL. 


—that is, in Upper and Middle Styria—es. 
pecially in the districts of Hartberg, Lamp- 
recht, Leoben, and Lower Austria. It is to 
a certain extent acknowledged that these 
people attain a green old age; and it is even 
suggested that in some sort they owe their 
longevity to the baneful practice, though 
there is room for the gravest doubts on this 
score. When arsenic-eating was first 
brought before the notice of the world, it 
was treated as a gross imposture would be; 
and the stories about it were classed with 
those of Welsh fasting-girls and universal 
remedies; indeed, the profession confidently 
asserted that these Styrian peasants partook 
of nothing more unwholesome than a piece 
of chalk; for it was deemed utterly impossi- 
ble that a man could unscathed, consume 
enough poison to affect a dozen people, and 
certainly enough to kill three. 

Fact, however, is stranger than fiction, 
and a fact so strange as this could not lie 
unnoticed in the region of myths. In 1851, 
Tschudi brought the matter again prominent- 
ly forward; and since that time, it has been 
so clearly demonstrated, with all the require- 
ments of scientific research, that it would 
be absurd to deny it to be a sober reality. 
But all the world takes poison in some form 
or other every day—ether, alcohol, opium, 
hashish, nicotine, essences, and so on, and 
that without calling forth any particular ex- 
pression of wonder. It is so common a 
habit, that with some people this taking of 
poisons has become a condition of existence. 
Medical men, too, derive some of their best 
remedies from poisons, and are as a rule 
well justified by results. But while one 
man may take his daily dose of some nar- 
cotic, and another his of medicinal poison, a 
third man, unfortunately, is only able to 
still the cravings of his appetite by swallow- 
ing a substance which has probably cost 
more lives than any other drug, what- 
ever it may be—namely, arsenic. 

The arsenic-eater may, it is true, be forti- 
fying himself against the machinations of a 
secret poisoner; and it may be—indeed, after 


~ many years’ use of it, he very likely is—ad- 


ministering a dose of something absolutely 
necessary to his existence; thus giving some 
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sort of color to the claim of the Styrian that 
it lengthens life. At the best, however it is 
playing with danger, a tempting of Provi- 
dence most reprehensible; and it is a habit 
8o degrading, that it makes us feel sorry for 
human nature. It is, however, well known 
among medical men that arsenic taken in- 
ternally is useful in many diseases, more 
especially such as affect the skin; and under 
the form known as Fowler’s Solution, it is 
often enough prescribed in small doses. 
The veterinary surgeon administers it to 
horses and cattle; while in some instances, 
in a somewhat rough-and-ready way, it is 
given by stablemen and herdsmen in many 
parts of Europe, especially in Austria, to 
the animals under their care. It is a well 
established fact that this drug improves the 
appearance of the skin and hair, making it 
sleek and glossy, besides rendering the ani- 
mal plump, and strengthening its breathing 
organs. What wonder, then, that such men 
finding, as we have already said, these re- 
sults, begin to argue that what is good for 
an ox or a horse is, in smaller quantities, 
good foraman. They actually do so argue; 
and to the daily use of arsenic they attribute 
several good results, such as clearness of 
complexion, and increased powers of diges- 
tion as shown by solidity of flesh; they say it 
strengthens their respiratory organs and en- 
ables them, laden with heavy burdens, to 
climb mountains without fatigue; and some 
even declare it increases their courage— 
which may be true, if the aforesaid good re- 
sults follow its use, for courage is often only 
an effect of conscious strength, as timidity 
is of conscious weakness. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
any one takes to Hedri or arsenic-eating 
quite openly. On the contrary, it is general- 
ly begun in secret and at the increase of the 
moon—and in some villages with superstiti- 
ous observances. A very small dose is at 
first taken once a week—bread and butter is 
the favorite medium—then twice a week, 
and so on, until, when the individual arrives 
at a dose daily, the dose itself is increased 
till as much may be taken as in ordinary cir- 
cumstances would kill two or three individ- 
uals. But it must not be understood that 
those people can consume the drug altogeth- 
er with impunity. When they first begin 
with their very small doses, they are seized 


» with nausea and burning pains in the 
_ mouth, throat and stomach, and are proba- 


bly very much more uncomfortable than a 


boy who has taken his first cigar. But one 
peculiarity of arsenic-eating is this, that 
when a man has once begun to indulge in 
it, he must continue to indulge; for if he 
ceases, the arsenic in his system poisons 
him; or, as it is popularly expressed, the 
last dose kills him. Indeed, the arsenic. 
eater must not only continue his indulgence, 
he must also increase the quantity cf the 
drug, so that it is extremely difficult to stop 
the habit; for, as sudden cessation causes 
death, the gradual cessation produces sucha 
terrible heart-gnawing, that it may probably 
be said that no genuine arsenic-eater ever 
ceased to eat arsenic while life lasted. 

It is curious that while, on fhe one hand, 
the human organism is so remarkably sensi- 
tive to arsenic, a man may, on the other 
hand, indulge in these poisonous doses for 
years. This is probably owing to the fact 
that arsenic acts on the skin, and thus is be- 
ing constantly carried out of the system; 
and also because it is readily eliminated by 
the kidneys. Now, this prevents any ac- 
cumulation going on in the tissues, and 
thus, what might seen almost mythical, is at 
least brought within the range of possibility. 
It has been calculated that this process of 
elimination has to be carried on for fourteen 
days before a given dose is entirely removed. 
But yet the fact remains that these Austrian 
peasants can swallow arsenic to an extent 
and with an impunity unprecedented in the 
annals of toxicology. For the solution of 
the problem, we may offer the following 
considerations. First of all, the human or- 
ganism may become accustomed to most if 
not all poisons, if they are administered at 
first in exceedingly small doses; and in this 
way a poison, as is well known, may become 
a ‘‘ mithridate ”’ to itself. Secondly, though 
the human organism is extremely sensilive 
to arsenic, yet some constitutions may be 
less so than others; thus, for instance, the 
arsenic-eaters of Styria all of them robust 
mountaineers, whose forefathers have eaten 
arsenic from generation to generation, 80 
that, as may be supposed, each generation 
has become more arsenic-proof than the one 
before it. Thirdly, like most mountaineers, 
the Styrians consume large quantities of 
milk and butter, as well as other food rich 
in fats, when the oily matters to a certain 
extent unite with the arsenic, forming an 
arsenical soap, which does not so readily 
enter into the blood, so that the total 
amount of arsenic actually assimilated is 
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proportionally small. From this we see 
that if the Styrian partakes of an unusual 
amount of this deadly drug, he is at the 
same time not only less susceptible to its in- 
fuence by his hereditary descent and his 
habits, but his food supplies him with some 
sort of an antidote. 

One other fact may be noticed in connec- 
tion with arsenical poisoning—namely, that 
tbe preliminary symptoms of accidental 
poisoning have often resulted from sleeping 
in rooms papered with hangings containing 
the beautifully brilliant color known as 
Scheele’s green. The dangerous activity of 
the very minute quantities of arsenic which 
under such circumstances enter the system 
may probably be explained by the fact that 
the poison in all such cases acts directly 
through the lungs, and not through the 
stomach, where it would be subjected to the 
modifying influences already mentioned. 

These last points bring us to the treat- 
ment of a person suffering from arsenical 
poisoning. This poison is so frequently the 
cause of death both by accident and design, 
that it is important that every one should 
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know the proper remedies to be used in such 
circumstances. Until a medical man ar- 
rives, the vomiting which generally occurs 
when an overdose of arsenic is swallowed, 
should be freely encouraged, followed by 
demulcent drinks, eggs, cream, oil, or better 
still, a mixture of equal parts of oil and 
lime-water. In recent years, a more strict- 
ly chemical antidote than any of the forego- 
ing has been employed with very great suc- 
cess—namely, hydrated peroxide of iron. 
This antidote, it cannot be too well known, 
may bé extemporized very efficiently by 
adding ordinary carbonate of soda in tincture 
of iron—better known as steel drops—of 
pharmacy. A tablespoonful of soda may be 
added to each fluid once of the tincture with 
water, and as this mixture has no injurious 
effect on the system, it may be administered 
as largely and as quickly as possible. 

The whole subject is of great interest; for 
it seems passing strange that the delicate 
framework of our bodies, which may be an- 
nihilated with two grains of a white powder, 
may be so far changed as to require, nay, 
even crave a daily dose of this same poison. 


HROUGHOUT sunny France, there was 
mingled pride and sorrow. All France 
was proud that on the morrow the brave 
Roland was to set out for Spain, to make 
war against the Saracens; but many a maid- 
en’s heart was heavy with sorrow for the 
coming parting with the knight she loved. 
Well for them they knew not the fate that 
awaited the gallant army of the Paladins. 
Under the Gothic roof of the great hall of 
slate, in the royal castle, a group of the wis- 
et, the bravest and most honored of the 
realm were gathered near the brazen throne 
vhereon sat the martial King of the Pala- 
tins, Charlemagne of the Iron Crown. One 
was @ gray-haired warrior, who bore the 
‘ars of many a battle, and as he came and 
stood at the foot of the throne, the mighty 
uler smiled graciously, and inquired his 
vith; for the old Count of Navarre, who 
tad served him so faithfully, yet declined 
he honors the King would have showered 
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BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


upon him, was one of Charlemagne’s most 
trusted friends. . 


‘Sire, I have a favor to ask,” said the. 
count. 


‘* We are always ready to grant the re- 
quests of friends as true as thou,” replied 
Charlemagne. ‘“ Ask on.” 

‘* Sire, wilt thou send another knight with 
Roland? He is one of my kinsmen, whom 
I would have away.” 

“The request is granted,” smiled the 
king “though it seemeth to us a strange 
one. Who is thy kinsman, and why is he 
in thy way?” 

‘‘He is young Hubert of Mardent; the 
orphan son of my cousin, Sire. Thou know- 
est that he was made a knight but a short 
time since. I am fond of the youth, and 
loth to send him away, but he must not re- 
main, for his own sake and my daughter’s. 
He loves her, Sire, and thou knowest he is 
not a mate for Lenore of Navarre.”’ 
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“There was a gleam of dry humor in his bright: pictures of the time when he 
Charlemagne’s eye, and a hint of sarcasmin should return with honor and fame, to offer 
his voice, as he observed:— her the trophies of his valor, failed to ag. 

‘* It strikes us thou art taking not the best suage her grief or check her falling tears, 
way to cure the youth’s malady! Dost thou ‘* My heart tells me thou wilt not return, 
not know that if thou shalt separate these Hubert,’’ she wept in answer to it all. 
lovers, they will but love the more? Ordo ‘Nothing but death shall prevent my re- 
I mistake in understanding that the Lady turning to thee, as loyal and true as now, 
Lenore returns the young knight’s affec- dearest Lenore,’’ replied her lover. 
tion ?” ** Death! do not speak of it! O Hubert! 

‘Thou art not mistaken, Sire,’’ replied the how can I let thee go!” 
count with a look of annoyance. ‘‘ My ‘*T must go, beloved,’”’ said Hubert. And 
daughter has so far forgotten her rank as to if death come to me, be assured I shall meet 
encourage the youth in his folly; for which it like a Christian knight, and leave no 
I hold him the less to blame, and deserving craven’s name behind me.” 
of no severer punishment than banishment  ‘‘Swear that thou wilt not forget me; 
from her presence.”’ that if thou livest, thou wilt come back,” 

‘‘ Who told thee of the matter?’’ asked she sobbed passionately. 
the king. ‘“*T swear!” he solemnly replied. 

** Lenore’s page told me. He has seen Lenore unwound from about her waist a 
them often meet and part, and knows of all silken scarf of brilliant colors, and giving it 
that has passed between them. He held _ to him she said:— 
that I ought to know it, but desired me not “* Keep this, then, as a token of thy truth, 
to tell the Lady Lenore of his intervention.” So long as thou lovest me, bear it with thee; 

‘And Sir Hubert?” asked the king. butif thy heart forsakes me and finds an- 
*¢ Will he go willingly, dost thou think? ”’ other love return it.”’ 

‘‘He will, Sire,’ answered the count. ‘“The scarf shall never be thine again, 
‘‘ He thirsts for glory, and dreams of gallant Lenore!’’ said the knight, as he pressed it 
deeds. He will bea brave soldier, methinks. to his lips and placed it in his bosom. 

And when he is gone, the Lady Lenore will ‘*¢ Hubert, I must not linger here too long, 
perhaps forget him, and give her heart to a or they will seek me,’’ said the lady. “1 
more fitting mate.” must bid thee farewell; and, O my Hubert,! 

‘“* We doubt that!” laughed the king. fear it is forever! ” 

‘*¢ But thou shalt have thy way; Sir Hubert One passionate embrace, one long kiss, 
shall go with Roland.” one word of farewell, and Lenore tore her- 

And so, ere noon, intelligence came to self from her lover’s arms, and fled away to 
Hubert of Mardent, that Charlemagne him- weep alone in herbower. And as the young 
self chose him, of all the new-made knights man turned from the spot, his heart seemed 
at court, to go with Roland into Spain, and bursting with the agonizing thought that 
recommended him to a position near the they might be parting forever. 
person of the renowned chieftain. When both had gone, and all was siill 

That was a proud moment for the young around their trysting-place, a third figure 
knight, and no suspicion of the motive for stole out from the shadow of a great rock, 
this honor detracted from his pride and and stood upon the spot where the lovers had 
pleasure. Only when he thought of Lenore, parted,—the figure of a handsome boy ina 
a pang of pain and regret lessened his tri- page’s showy dress, and wearing in his cap 
umph; but even the sorrow of leaving her a jewel that was the Lady Lenore’s gift, and 
grew less bitter when he thought of the marked him as in her service. He stamped 
laurels he might win, and, returning, lay at his foot upon the ground where Hubert had 
her feet. stood, and menaced with his clenched hand 

But little cared Lenore for his bright in the direction t&ken by the departing 
dreams of glory. She only knew that she knight, as he muttered flercely:— 
loved him, and he was going from her, to ‘* Mayest thou fall by the Saracen’s hand, 
return, perhaps, no more. When he met Hubert of Mardent! If thou dost returt, 
her at their trysting-place that night, he thou shalt no longer be dear to her whose 
found her distracted with grief at the news heart I might have won, hadst thou no 
which had already reached her ears. All taken it from me!” 
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With his face full of hate and anger, 
the page turned toward Sir Roland’s camp, 
whither Sir Hubert had gone. He knew the 
tent where Hubert was to pass the night; 
unseen, he reached it, and, making sure 
that it was not occupied, he entered and 
concealed himself within. An hour later, 
Sir Hubert came into the tent, and little 
thinking what unfriendly eyes were watch- 
ing him, he sought his couch and slept, to 
dream of glory and Lenore. 

Upon the following morn, a vast crowd 
gathered on the plain where the mighty 
Charlemagne reviewed his departing war- 
riors. Well might the monarch loek proud- 
ly on that chivalrous array, for the flower of 
all his kingdom was there. The bravest 
hearts, the strongest arms in France went 
forth to die, that day,—to die at fatal Ron- 
cesvalles! 

It was a gallant sight to see them go, amid 
the cheers and farewell songs of those who 
flung wreaths and garlands of flowers in their 
path. It was a glorious sight, but many 
eyes that saw it were dim with tears, and 
many gentle hearts were sick with bitter 
woe. The fairest of all the lovely dames 
who came to see brave Roland start for 
Spain—Lenore of Navarre—went weeping 
from the throng. 

None saw her tears but Philip, the hand- 
some page, whose devotion to her was often 
alluded to by her friends, as being so beauti- 
ful and touching. The boy was a waif of 
woknown birth and parentage, whom the 
count had found upon the batile-field when 
buta child, and had brought him home and 
educated him for his daughter’s page. His 
age was nearly that of the Lady Lenore, 
and they had grown up together, the petted 
boy being treated more as a familiar play- 
mate than as a servitor by his mistress. 
Aad now that she was grown to woman- 
hood, Lenore was stil*more familiar to him 
than to others. 


cap But when they praised Philip’s devotion 
and J tothe lady, no one ever dreamed how deep 
nped #% was his love for her; with what a wild pas- 
had #@ sion he worshiped her, hating all men who 
hand J found favor in her eyes, lest they should win 
rting J her heart, to which he himself aspired. 


Knowing full well the haughty pride of 
Count Auguste of Navarre, knowing that he 
destined his fair daughter to wed the high- 
est rank, yet he, her nameless page, dared 
love her, and dream of winning her to love 
him in return. 
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Nor was his dream so very wild. He 
knew that when Lenore gave her heart, her 
hand would go with. it; and, should her 
father oppose her choice, she would not 
hesitate to brave his wrath, and fly with the 
man she loved. 

So, all his life, he had shaped his every 
act and motion by the hope of gaining her 
love. And she had ever been so kind to 
him that he had believed he should succeed, 
until Hubert of Mardent came. 

From the first; he hated the brave and 
handsome young knight, whose name was 
already known, from the gallant deed by 
which he had won his spurs. Philip had 
hated him at first for fear that Lady Lenore 
would love him; and now he hated him in- 
tensely, for the certainty that she loved him. 

He had come with Lenore to see the army 
march away, and he ground his teeth to see 
Hubert wave his hand to her, and to see the 
tears that flowed fast from her beautiful 
eyes as she turned away to hide them from 
every one but him. 

Riding close to her side, when they had 
left the crowd, he bent near her, and whis- 
pered gently :— 

‘* Lady, art thou weeping too?” 

** Wouldst thou not weep, Philip, if thou 
wert a maid and thy lover gone to the war ?” 

‘* Pardon, sweet lady. Hast thou aknight 
with Roland, then ?”’ 

**Ah, Philip, the bravest and the truest 
knight of them all is mine! ” smiled Lenore, 
through her tears. ‘God shield him 
through all harm, and bring him safely back 
to me!” she added fervently. 

The weeks passed on, and Lenore did not 
forget Sir Hubert of Mardent. All the 
dearer to her, in absence, became the young 
knight, in whose truth she placed such trust, 
and for whose triumphant return she now 
began to hope and wait. 

One day as she sat alone in her bower, 
dreaming of her absent lover, Philip came 
to her, bearing a smal! package in his hand. 

‘* Lady, a lad brought this for thee,” he 
said, extending it to her. 

What is it?’ asked Lenore 
indifferently. 

**T know not, lady. The lad was a stran- 
ger to my eyes, and he said only that thou 
wouldst understand.” 

With curiosity Lenore unrolled the little 
parcel, and out floated the brilliant folds of 
that silken scarf, her parting gift to Hubert 
of Mardent! 
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The bright fabric fell from her nerveless 
hands, and, with a cry of bitter agony, she 
turned to the waiting-page. 

“Philip! *? she cried sharply, ‘‘ who 
brought this, and where is he now,—the 
messenger ? 

** Lady, I told thee that I knew him not; 
and I cannot tell thee whither he went. He 
said there was no need that he should linger. 
He only placed the parcel in my hand, and 
departed.” 

** Ts this all thou knowest of the matter, 
Philip ?” 

* All, my lady.” 

For a moment Lenore sat silent and pale, 
looking away into space. Then she said 
quietly 

“Thou mayest go, Philip.” 

Well for the page that his mistress did not 
see the vengeful and malicious gleam of his 
blue eyes as he turned from her presence! 
When he was gone she threw herself upon 
the floor, in a sorrow too bitter for tears. 
He was false whom she had believed so true; 
he had found another love, and sent her 
back her gift! And now it seemed to her 
that she could never trust again,—that the 
joy of life was gone. 

But Lenore of Navarre was proud, and 
wished not that any one should guess how 
she had given her faith, to have it scornfully 
thrown back to her. So she still shone at 
feast and tournament, the star of beauty 


“ among the loveliest. And the old count 


chuckled to himself over the seeming suc- 
cess of his plan. 

There came a day when there was dark 
mourning in the homes of France; when 
tears were trifles to those who had thought 
they knew what sorrow meant when they 
wept at the going-forth of Roland and his 
knights; when hearts were frozen with hor- 
ror at the thought of awful Roncesvalles! 
All had died. All, all had fallen beneath 
the Moorish spears in that bluody pass. 
And it was but poor balm for broken hearts 
to know that their death was far more glo- 
rious than victory. 

When the fearful news reached Lenore of 
Navarre, it came to a heart already filled 
with sorrow, for Philip, her page, was dy- 
ing. 

He had been her playmate in childhood, 
and her friend in youth, and her sad heart 
was reft with a new anguish when she 
thought of losing him. But he must die. 
So said the skilled physician of the court. 


He had been wounded by accident, and the 
wound was fatal. 

When he knew that his moments were 
numbered, Philip called the Lady Lenore to 
his bedside, and besought her to listen while 
he confessed the wrong he had done her, 

With death hanging over him, he told her 
all,—how he had betrayed her secret to her 
father, and caused the banishment of Hu- 
bert; and how he had stolen the silken scarf, 
and brought it back to her, that she might 
believe her lover false. Pleading his vain 
love for her, he begged her to forgive him, 
and Lenore was too gentle to refuse. So 
Philip died forgiven. 

Count Auguste heard the page’s confes- 
sion, and his heart smote him for what he 
had done. Lenore never reproached him; 
but, as days, weeks, and months passed on, 
and the maiden’s once bright cheeks grew 
pale and thin, and her joyous smile, which 
had been the light of her father’s heart, 
never gladdened it now, Count Auguste bit- 
terly repented the word that had sent Hu- 
bert of Mardent away to die at Ronces- 
valles. 

Many times he sorrowfully said, that, 
were it possible to bring the young knight 
back to life, he would gladly bestow on him 
the hand of the Lady Lenore. But when 
he said it to his daughter, she only answered 
sadly :— 

‘¢ Tt is too late, my father!” 

A year has gone since Roland the brave 
fell with his knights at Roncesvalles. It 
was the hour of sunset, and Lenore of Na- 
varre left her bower, and wandered alone to 
the spot where she had last seen Sir Hubert. 
For it was often her custom to visit the 
place where they had kept their tryst, and 
there to weep for her fallen knight. 

Leaning against a tree, beneath the wide 
branches of which she had parted from Hu- 
bert, the lady bowed her head upon her 
hands, and murmured in low tones :— 

** One year ago he stood beside me here, 
and now he is dead! O Hubert! O Hu- 
bert! 

‘*¢ Lenore, mine only love! ” 

Was it a voice from the other world that 
spoke? Was it a ghost that stood beside 
ber? or was it Hubert of Mardent, alive and 
in the flesh ? 

The clasp of his strong arms, that drew 
her to his manly breast, soon told her that 
he was no spirit. And his own loved voice 
drove every sorrow from her heart, as he 
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old how two knights alone, of all that imprisonment, until, at last, they both es- 
fought at Roncesvalles, had lived; and he caped. — 
was one of them. There was no more sorrow for Lenore of 
Taken prisoners by the Moors, whentheir Navarre. Too glad to see the smiles on his 
grievous wounds prevented them from fight- daughter’s face again, Count Auguste joy- 
ing longer, their lives had been spared out fully sanctioned her union with Sir Hubert. 
of admiration for the prowess they displayed. And in their happiness, the lovers fully for- 
Then followed many months of slavery and gave the stratagem of Philip the page. 


AFTER WINTER. 


Nor yet the infant Spring 

Hath changed her russet gown for robes of green, 
But lieth slumbering, 

Hid in the covert of a wood unseen; 
Folded in shadows deep, 

Ethereal visions flit across her face in sleep. 


Like memories of the dead, 
Winter revives and fades, mid days of blue, 
And thrusts his snowy head 
Upon the landscape, whitening all the view. 
With shrilly voice and thin, 
High singing o’er the down the chilly breezes spin. 


Here, by the sharp blast switched, 
The ruddy drifts about the road. are swayed, 
Dancing like sprites bewitched 
In whirling somersaults of light and shade; 
The hollow forests ring, 
Shuddering with leafless music as the lank boughs swing. 


— 


Upon the cottage wall 
The Jasmine lingers in a listless dream; 
O’erhead the sparrows call, 
And twitter out the day in dolorous theme; 
Whistling a sober tune. 
The ploughman drives his team the long dank afternoon. 


Not sorrow, nor yet scorn, 

Nature wears on her face, but calm distress. 
Like to a child newborn 

The Year’s dim senses grope for consciousness; 
Through all the stilly wood 

Stirreth the soul of Being, bursting blade and bud. 


Soon shall the violet bloom 

Beneath the hedge, and scent each sheltered nook; 
The primrose gild the gloom 

Where pale anemones peep o’er the brook, 
And laughing waves shall swell 

Of golden daffodils in every mossy dell. 


— 


3 


Hasten, sweet birds of song, 

Wing o’er the waves, and fill the woods with voices. 
Spring tarrieth, slumbering long; 

She waketh not, but in her dream rejoices. 
Quicken, thou magic sod, 

Burst td a sea of flowers, and greet the priests of God! 
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M JOHNSON was five-and-twenty, 

and a clerk in the city. He was mar- 
ried to the dearest little woman in the world, 
and they lived in three rooms in a nice re- 
spectable street near Camden Town. Rose, 
Tom’s wife, was a perfect little household 
fairy. Tom could only give her thirty shil- 
lings a week out of his salary, but she did won- 
ders with it. The little sitting-room was al- 
ways bright and cosy and clean, and there 
was always something nice for Tom’s tea 
when he came home fagged out with the 
work and worry of the office. Of course 
they were obliged to be very economical, 
and to deny themselves many thing they 
would have liked, but one treat they always 
allowed themselves every week, and that 
was a visit to a place of amusement. Tom 
and Rose were both very fond of the thea- 
tre, and by waiting till a play had had a 
good run, and by getting to the doors early, 
they generally managed to get a good place 
in the pit. 

Being so fond of the theatre, Tom and 
Rose naturally took a good deal of interest 
in the theatrical items of news and gossip, 
without which now-a-days a newspaper is not 
considered to be fully adapted to the re- 
quirements of the public. 

Poor little Rose used to give a sigh of 
envy sometimes when Tom read out to her 
the paragraphs about the enormous incomes 
which dramatic authors were making. ‘O 
Tom,’ she would say, ‘‘fancy making hun- 
dreds of pounds a week like that just for 
writing a play! Fancy if you had been able 
to do it!” 

“Tt would be fine, wouldn’t it?” Tom 
would reply, and then they would begin 
fancying what they would have done with 
the money. They would have had a beauti- 
ful house and carriage and a pair for Rose; 
and when she went to the theatre on the 
first night to see her husband come on the 
stage and bow amid the tremendous applause 
of a crowded house, she would have worn 
the loveliest dresses, and her diamonds 
would have been the envy of all the ladies. 

“Oh, how beautiful it would be, Tom,” 
the young wife cried one day, as they con- 
jured up visions of splendor together; no 
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getting up at half-past seven in the morning 
for you, dear; no turning out in all winds 
and weathers; you would be able to have 
your breakfast nice and comfortably with 
me, and take plenty of time over it; and you 
would stop at home and work in your study, 
and I could bring my sewing and sit with 
you, and when you’d finished we should be 
able to have dinner together, and go out 
every evening to some place of amusement, 
O Tom, dear, couldn’t you write a play ?” 

Tom shook his head. ‘I’m afraid not, 
Rose,” he said. ‘* There’s a peculiar knack 
about it, I expect.” 

‘*T suppose it is very difficult,” sighed 
Rose. 

‘*You may be sure it is, my dear,’ an- 
swered Tom, ‘‘or there would be a great 
many more people doing it, and the authors 
wouldn’t be getting such prices for their 
work as we read about in the newspapers.” 

One Saturday Tom and Rose went to the 
morning performance of a play that had been : 
acted two hundred times straight off in Lon- 
don, and the author of which was reported 
already to have realized £10,000 by it. 

On their way home they passed an old 
curiosity shop, and stopped to look in at the 
window. Among the odds and ends there 
was a pretty little china fairy, to which Rose 
took a great fancy. 

**O Tom, dear,” she cried, “look at that 
little china figure. Isn’t it pretty? That's 
just the sort of thing I should like on my 
mantel-shelf. I should never be tired of 
looking at it. Do goin and see how much 
it is.” 

Tom went in and asked the price, and re- 
turned with the information that it was ten 
shillings. 

dear,” said Rose, “that’s much 
more than we can afford. Come along, 
Tom.” 

But though Rose said ‘‘ Come along,” she 
didn’t move. She stood looking lovingly at 
the little china fairy. All at once she gave 
a start. ‘“‘O Tom,” she exclaimed; “look 
at that fairy’s lips, they’re moving.”’ 

‘“‘ What nonsense!’ said Tom, laughing; 
‘< you’ve been staring at it; ‘it’s an optical 
illusion.” 
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“Tom, would it be very wicked if we 
t it. I’d save the money out of my 
housekeeping.” 

“Well, it’s a lot of money, but I dare say 
it won’t ruin us. I see you want it, dear, 
and you shall have it.” 

And before Rose could stop him Tom had 
stepped into the shop, and presently he 
came out with the little china fairy carefully 
wrapped up in paper. Rose put it in her 
muff—it was quite a little fairy—and they 
pore it off home in triumph. 

It looked so lovely on the mantelshelf 
Rose couldn’t take her eyes off it, but kept 
going up to it all the evening and saying, 
“Oh, you little dear!” and she would have 
it that the fairy’s eyes were looking at her. 

Tom laughed, but he confessed that it 
really was a very life-like little figure. The 
face was quite real, and the wonderful thing 
about it was that the expression seemed to 
change. 

Being Saturday night, the young couple 
sat up rather late. Tom smoked his pipe 
while Rose read to him, and they were so 
comfortable and so happy that they never 
noticed the time till Tom happened to look 
at hie watch,®and then he cried out: ‘* Good 
gracious, Rose, it’s one minute to twelve! ”’ 

Rose closed her book—she had reached 
the end of the chapter—lit the bedroom 
candle, and then Tom turned the gas out. 
As he did so the big clock down-stairs 
struck twelve. 

Just as the last stroke died away, a sweet, 
sft, silvery voice exclaimed: ‘‘ Thank you 
so much for buying me.”’ 

Rose was so startled that she dropped the 
candle, which fell on the floor and went out. 
Tom tarned round with an exclamation, and 
there, with a halo of light round her head, 
stood the little china fairy on the mantel- 
shelf. It was the fairy who had spoken. 
Her lips were parted, showing two rows of 
pearly teeth; and the kindest, sweetest smile 
was on her face. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said the fairy, as 
Rose clutched Tom, and wondered whether 
the ought to faint or not; “don’t be fright- 
ened, I am a good fairy. I was turned to 
china by a wicked enchantress, but every 
night at twelve o’clock I recover the power 
of speech, which lasts until dawn. I was 
very unhappy in the old curiosity shop, 
where I was taken by the person who found 
mein a forest and thought I was an orna- 
ment. There was no one there at midnight 
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for me to talk to except a lot of Chinese 
idols and brass figures and creatures of that 
sort, and they didn’t understand me. I was 
very pleased when you brought me to your 
nice, happy home, and you can’t think how 
I’ve been longing for twelve o’clock, to be 
able to thank you.” 

sure we’re very pleased,”’ stammer- 
ed Rose, ‘‘ but of course it’s very odd. I 
don’t like to ask you, but—er—would you 
like anything to eat?” 

The fairy laughed a silvery laugh. ‘‘Oh, 
no,” she said, ‘fairies are never hungry. 
Besides, I want you to be kind enough to 
open the window for me and let me fly away. 
If I can get back to fairyland before dawn, 
I may find my protectress, who will take 
away the spell that has been put upon me.”’ 

“Oh, certainly,” said Tom, ‘ with pleas- 
ure,” and he was proceeding to open the 
window when he recollected the fairy had 
cost him ten shillings, and that the transac- 
tion would be a dead loss to him. 

The fairy evidently guessed what was pass- 
ing in Tom’s mind, for she flew gracefully 
off the mantelshelf and came and stood on 
the table beside him. 

will not be ungrateful,” she said; as 
a reward for your kindness, I can grant you 
one wish, whatever it is.’ 

“OQ Tom!” exclaimed Rose, who had 
gradually shaken off her nervousness. 
‘* Wish to be a dramatic author.” 

Tom was always an obedient husband 
(that was why he was so happy), and so he 
said at once, ‘‘I wish to be a dramatic au- 
thor.” 

“ Certainly,” said the fairy. ‘Go to bed, 
and to-morrow when you wake up you will 
be one. Now, thank you very much and 
good-night.”” The fairy kissed her little 
hand to the young couple, spread her wings 
and flew away in the moonlight. Tom and 
Rose watched her as far as they could see 
her, then closed the window and retired to 
rest. 


The next morning, when Tom woke up, 
he had a splitting headache, and he felt so 
awfully seedy he could hardly sit up to look 
at his watch. ‘ 

By Jove,’’ he exclaimed, “it’s twelve 
o’clock! 

Then he looked round for Rose, and found 
she wasn’t there. 

** Rose! Rose!” he called out, “‘ where 
are you ?”’ 
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Rose came running in from the next 
room. 

“Oh, you are awake at last, Tom,’”’ she 
said. ‘* Will you have a cup of tea?” 

“IT think so; I— By Jove, I’m awfully 
ill, and I can hardly open my eyes.” 

‘“*T don’t wonder at it,”? said Rose; ‘ it 
was six o’clock this morning when you came 
home.” 

**Oh, ah, yes! I remember,’ said Tom, 
sitting up and looking round the large ele- 
gantly furnished bedroom, ‘‘a beastly all- 
night dress rehearsal. And I’ve to go down 
to the theatre again to-day, and see that 
scene. I have to alter the situation at the 
last minute to suit the scene, because the 
scene itself can’t be altered in time.”’ 

‘“* Was Mr. Smith any better tempered last 
night 

‘No; he swears it’s the worst part he 
ever played, and he’s sure that it will be a 
frost; and Miss Brown won’t have that 
speech cut out; she says it’s the only good 
one she has, and I’m sure that it will be 
goosed, and it comes just at a critical point.’’ 

Tom was just going to lie down again till 
the tea came, when a servant came up. 

‘¢ Please, sir, Mr. Jones has called, and he 
says he must see you at once.”’ 

*¢Oh, bother!’ said Tom. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter now? Ask him to come up.”’ 

Rose went down, and presently Mr. 
Jones, the manager of the theatre where 
Johnson’s drama was to be produced on 
Monday evening, came in. 

‘*Sorry to worry you, old fellow,” said 
Jones, ‘‘ but it’s serious. Everybody who 
saw the dress rehearsal last night, says the 
fifth act will settle the play. You must end 
it in the fourth.”’ 

‘** What!” yelled Tom, pressing his hands 
to his splitting head; ‘‘ cut out the last act ? 
It can’t be done. A year has to elapse be- 
tween acts four and five.” 

“Oh, you can get over that. 
rate, it will have to be done.”’ 

“TI won’t do it,”’ shrieked Tom; ‘‘ I won’t. 
I'd sooner throw the confounded play into the 
fire. Why, it’s ridiculous. Look here, Mr. 
Jones; I’m the author, and I’m responsible. 
You’ll either play my play as I’ve written it, 
or you won’t play it at all.’ 

Tom had worked himself up into a violent 
rage, and the manager tried to calm him. 

“Don’t be a fool, Johnson,” he said; 
“think it over and come down to my house. 
Smith (that was the leading man) will be 


At any 
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there, and Robinson (the stage manager), 
and we’ll talk it over quietly. I must 
now. I must call on Miss Blank and see if 
she can play Mary Walters to-morrow night,” 

“Miss Blank? Why Miss Dash is going 
to play it.”’ 


‘What! haven’t you heard? She was 


thrown out of her cab going home from the 
rehearsal last night, and won’t be able to 
play for a month.” 

Tom groaned and flung himself back on 
the pillow. 

‘* Everything in the play depends on Mary 
Walters,” he said, and you are going to 
have it played at twelve hours’ notice by a 
girl who has never seen a line of the part 
yet.” 

‘¢ What are we to do?” 

don’t know,” groaned Johnson. 
come round presently. I believe this play 
will drive me mad.” 

An hour later Tom was going down-stairs 
growling and groaning to himself, when 
Rose came out of her boudoir. 

‘Going out, Tom? Why, you haven't 
had your breakfast.’’ 

“*T can’t eat a morsel,’’ said Tom. “I’m 
done up, Rose. I wish I’d been at Jericho 
before I became a dramatic author.” 


Monday night came, and Tom, in a state 
of high fever brought on by overwork and 
anxiety and late hours, walked up and down 
outside the theatre, trying tosummon up cour- 
age to goin. He had cut out the last act; he 
had given Miss Blank one hurried rehearsal; 
he had quarreled with the leading villain, 
who had told him before the whole company 
that the play was rot; he had gone home in 
a vile temper, and made Rose cry her eyes 
out, and now, in a state bordering on deli- 
rious fever, he was awaiting the verdict ona 
play which had cost him months of anxious 
thought, and on which the management had 
expended thousands of pounds. 

“* Tf it’s a failure, I'll never write again,” 
groaned Tom. 

Just then a man came hurriedly out of the 
stage door. 

‘*Curtain up yet?” asked Tom, nervous 
ly. 
‘‘No, sir; there’s something gone wrong 
with the scene in the first act, and the me 
chanical change won’t work through it. I’m 
just going out to see if I can find Mr. —-. 
They say it’ll be half an hour before it will 
be put right.” 
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Tom rushed into the theatre. Ashe went 
upon the stage he could hear the audience 
stamping and shouting. It was then five 
minutes past the time the curtain should 
have gone up. 

Everybody was bustling about, and there 
was evidently something wrong. 

“It’s all right,’ said the stage manager, 
coming up to Tom and trying to ease his 
mind. “It’s not so kad as we thought. 
We'll ring up directly. We can get it right, 
Idare say, while the first scene is playing. 
Ifnot, I must come on and explain there’s 
been an accident.” 

Tom greaned and rushed out -into the 
street again. ‘‘Oh, my poor play,’’ he 
cried, “it’s condemned before it’s begun.” 


An hour and a half later Tom, pale, shiv- 
ering, clutching his hands together in nerv- 
ous excitement, crept into the back of the 
pit. The third act was just beginning. 
There was a very powerful scene in this act. 
Tom had built upon making a great impres- 
sion on the audience. 

The villain suddenly appears at a window, 
and while another villain is writing a letter, 
shoots him, and the unfinished letter is left 
on the table and found by the hero, who 
rushes in and reads the plot against his hap- 
piness. 

The villain has to cautiously open the 
window. He does so after struggling with 
it for five minutes, and making a noise 
which could be heard all over the house, but 
of which the other villain takes no notice. 

“He has not heard me,” says the villain. 

“He must be jolly deaf then,” said a boy 
in the gallery, and the house titters. 

‘The perspiration burst from every pore of 
Tom’s skin. His situation is going wrong. 

But the house is hushed immediately. 
There is no fairer audience in the world 
than that which assembles in a London 
theatre on the first night. 

But it is only a human audience, and so 
when, as the villian crept in at the window 
and was just advancing on his victim, the 
looking-glass, real, fastened on the scene, 
came down with a crash, and the victim, 
following his author, exclaimed, ‘‘ No 
sound disturbs the silence of the night,’ 

was a roar. 


THE CHINA FAIRY. 


The situation was going fast. It went ut- 
terly when the victim, disconcerted, as well 
he might be, in creeping up behind the vic- 
tim’s chair caught his foot against a platform 
intended to draw the table off for a change 
of scene, and fell sprawling, his pistol going 
off between his unconscious victim’s feet. 

With the roars of irresistible laughter which 
followed this final catastrophe ringing in his 
ears, Tom Johnson rushed from the theatre 
to the Thames embankment. 

“Ttisruin. It is disgrace,” hecried. ‘I 
can never survive it. Curse the hour when 
I gave myself up to this life of constant 
harass, annoyance and disappointment! 
How can I read the awful things that will 
be said of me in the papers to-morrow! 
How can I meet my friends and listen to 
their condolences! How can I ever enter a 
theatre again! No, I will not live to die in 
a lunatic aslyum. I will end it all in the 
peaceful river.” 

Tom leapt upon the parapet and was about 
to make the fatal plunge, when he heard a 
sweet, silvery voice behind him. 

It was the China fairy’s. 

With a frantic cry Tom turned to her. 
‘*Can you grant me another wish ?” he ex- 
claimed. 

Certainly.” 

‘*Then make me a clerk in the city again, 
and at once.”’ 


“ Tom.” 

It was Rose’s voice. 

Tom woke up with a start. 

‘* Breakfast’s ready, dear, and it’s nine 
o’clock. Aren’t you going to get up?” 

Tom shouted for joy. He was a clerk 
again, and it was Sunday morning, the hap- 
py day of peace and rest at home with his 
dear, contented little wife. 

Oh! what a happy Sunday it was. How 
sung and comfortable the sitting-room look- 
ed. And after breakfast, when he sat down 
and read in the Sunday paper an awful 
** slate”? of Mr. Three Starrs’ new play, he 
felt a great weight lifted from his heart, and 
he exclaimed: ‘*‘ Thank heaven, I’m not a 
dramatist, but only a happy city clerk, with 
just enough to live on, and only one mas- 
ter!’? And he never wanted to be a drama- 
tist again as long as he lived. 
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CURIOUS story or coincidence is re- 

lated by Robert Browning in an Eng- 
lish newspaper as having occurred to him- 
self and sister while visiting a remote valley 
in Switzerland some years ago, the circum- 
stances of which are as follows:— 

While strolling about one evening to ad- 
mire the calm and repose of the valley, 
which lay spread out before them, their talk 
unaccountably turned to the subject of mur- 
der, and each began to speculate as to what 
their first impulse would be if they should 
be so unfortunate as to find the body of a 
murdered man in the wood. Continuing in 
this strain, the Brownings talked until they 
reached the hotel, when the matter was 
dropped. Mr. Browning applied for the use 
of a carriage the next morning, and was re- 
ferred to the landlord, who informed them 
that it would be impossible for them to have 
the two horses intended for their carriage, 
as one of them was wanted to bring in the 
body of a man found early that morning, 
murdered, at the head of the valley. Ques- 
tioning him, Mr. Browning learned that in 
all probability the murder had been com- 
mitted very soon after the conversation of 
the evening before. On visiting the spot 
where the body had been discovered, it was 
found to be the identical place where, on 
the previous evening, they had stood specu- 
lating as to what they should do in case of 
such an event. To heighten the dramatic 
effect of the coincidence, they were told that 
no crime of violence, so far as known, had 
ever before been committed in that valley. 
The fact that the mind of the poet should 
have turned to such a subject just at that 
time partakes of the nature of a presenti- 
ment, and the coincidence is certainly one 
of the most peculiar on record. 

In Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Dickens ”’ a curious 
story is told of what Dickens called a ‘ par- 
alyzing coincidence,” experienced on the 
Doncaster race-course. On the St. Leger 
day, 1857, Dickens bought a card of the 
races, and facetiously wrote down three 
names for the winners of the three chief 
races. He had never heard or thought of 
any of the horses in his life, but he wrote to 
Forster: ‘‘ If you can believe it, those three 
races were won by those three horses.’’ 


SINGULAR COINCIDENCES. 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES BRIEFLY DESCRIBED. 


Some actual occurrences, that seem to or. 
dinary folks quite beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability, are related by Albert Marble, 
among which the following are well worth 
relating. With the exception that the 
names are changed, the absolute truth of 
these anecdotes is vouched for by Mr. Mar- 
ble. 

The agent of a New York publishing 
house, Mr. Smith by mame, became ac- 
quainted with a Miss Ella E. Hooper ata 
seaside resort. In the natural course of 
events, they parted at length, but so great 
an impression had the wit and beauty of the 
lady made upon Mr. Smith, that he was far 
from forgetting her. On his next visit to 
her native city, he immediately sought for 
her at the street and number which she had 
given him as the residence of her parents, 
which was No. 3 Myrtle Street. 

He accordingly called at this place, as he 
thought, and asked for Miss Cooper. The 
servant invited tim to step in, and said she 
would speak to her mistress. 

He seated himself in the drawing-room, 
and with pleasureable emotion awaited the 
lady’s appearance. Shortly after, she came 
in, but, alas! she did not look at all natural. 

“T am Mr. Smith,” said he, “ Miss 
Cooper.” 

‘“T am Miss Hooper—Ella E. Hooper,” 
said the lady. 

He—* Is not this No. 3 Myrtle Street.” 

She—“ This is No. 3 Myrtle Place.” 

Explanations followed. How many 
chances were there that Mr. Smith would 
find a Miss Ella E. Cooper at No. 3 Myrtle 
Street ? and that he should stand vis-a-vis 
with the charming Miss Hooper, instead of 
the beautiful Miss Cooper, who has never 
since seen Smith. 

On such slender threads does fate hang 
female fortunes! 

During the late war, Governor Andrews 
directed his private secretary, Brown, to 
carry a bundle of dispatches, one afternoon, 
to Mr. Henry O. Reed, No. 5 Belknap Street, 
Boston, who would take the four o’clock 
train on the Boston and Albany railroad, 
and deliver them at a certain small town in 
New York State. Mr. Brown misunder- 
stood the street. He called at No. 5 
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Belmont Street, found Mr. Henry O. Reed, 
who was going to take the four o’clock train 
on the Boston and Albany railroad, bound 
for the small town in New York State. Mr. 
Reed took the dispatches and delivered them; 
put he was somewhat surprised, as he was not 
the governor’s friend—he was another man. 
How few chances there were that there 
should be found at No. 5 Belmont Street, a 
Mr. Henry O. Reed, of all other men, who 
was to take the four o’clock train, on the 
Boston and Albany, of all the four roads to 
New York, bound for that particular small 
town, of all the small towns in New York. 

The poet, Samuel Rogers, narrated a coin- 
cidence which, although, it may have been 
a humorous invention, is quite within 
bounds of possibility, and at jhe same time 
somewhat amusing. An officer who was 
ordered to India went, on the day before 
leaving England, to his lawyer’s. The day 
being wet, he took a hackney coach, and 
when he got out, as he was paying the driv- 
er, dropped a shilling. He looked in the 
mud and slush for it in vain, and so did the 
coachman. On his return home, after some 
years’ service, he had occasion again to go 
to his lawyer’s. When leaving, he recol- 
lected his lost shilling, and by some unac- 
countable impulse began to look for it, 
when, strange to say, he found, just at the 
very spot where he had paid the coachman— 
not the shilling, but. twelve penny-worth of 
coppers, done up in brown paper. 

Perhaps the most astonishing coincidence 
of any we might mention, and at the same 
time one perfectly anthentic, is related by 
that charming writer, ‘‘ Taverner,” of the 


, Boston Post. ‘I was walking,” says Tav- 


ener, “‘on my way down town, with a 
n¢ighbor who was going the same way, 
when my companion, for no apparent cause, 
suddenly changed the subject on which we 
were chatting by an inquiry concerning a 
common acquaintance, who disappeared out 
of our lives several years before, and whom 
Iknew he held in especial detestation. My 
friend had heard of him the year before in 
San Francisco, and later as somewhere on 
the continent of Europe. ‘ And there is no 
man,’ he went on to say, ‘that I should 
more heartily enjoy knocking down if he 
Would only give me the provocation.’ We 
had at that instant reached Tremont Street, 
where, suddenly turning the corner, one of 
the passing crowd came squarely into colli- 
sion with my friend, slipped upon a spot of 


ice as he struggled to keep his bslance, and 
fairly measured his length on the sidewalk. 
I turned to pick up the hat of the fallen 
man, when I felt myself grasped by the arm 
by my friend, who whispered: ‘ Great 
Scott, Taverner, don’t you see it’s the very 
man, and I’ve done it, after alll’ Sure 
enough, it was the distant traveler, who had 
turned up to be knocked down, so to speak, 
by a coincidence.” 

Many curious coincidences occurred during 
the civil war, of which the following may 
serve as a good example:— 

A private in a Massachusetts regiment 
deserted to the enemy, but afterward re- 
pented his rash act, and decided to rejoin 
the Northern army. He knew nothing of 
the location of the different corps, but very. 
naturally supposed that among the many 
thousands of soldiers it would be utterly im- 
possible that he should strike his old com- 
pany, where, of course, he could expect 
nothing better than the fate of a deserter. 
As luck would have it, however, he not only 
fell upon his former company, but reached 
it just at the spot where two men, who, of 
all others, were best acquainted with him, 
and knew of his desertion, were located. 
The result of this remarkable coincidence 
was fatal to the unfortunate man, who was 
convicted, sentenced and shot. 

Another coincidence of the war, of a ser- 
ious but less tragic nature, is that of the 
“three Jims.”’ A group of four men were 
in the trenches during an artillery engage- 
ment. They were lying on the ground, 
chatting and smoking, out of the direct 
reach. of the fire, when a shell exploded over 
their heads, and so seriously injured three 
of the men that it necessitated amputation of 
the left leg in each instance. The Christian 
name of each of the three men was the same 
—James. The fourth, who was untouched, 
bore another name. The three veteran pen- 
siovers have ever since been known as the 
three-legged Jims.” 

A strange coincidence of death recently 
occurred in Windham Centre, Mass., where 
two well-known citizens, neighbors and 
friends—their home being on the same 
street, opposite each other—died suddenly 
on the same day. A physician while at- 
tending one was summoned to the other. 
Post-mortem examination showed that one 
died of a rupture of the right ventricle of 
the heart, and the other of rupture of the 
left ventricle of the heart. 
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BY GEORGE 


LOVE’S WATCH. 


AIR falls the dawn upon thy face, O sea! 
and from thy furrows, crested white with foam, 
The gray mist brightens, and the hollow dome 
Of pearly cloud slow-reddens over thee; 
The glee of birds with snowy, sun-kissed wings 
Cheerily wakes along thy tremulous waves, 
And blent with echoes of far distant caves, 
Thine own wild voice a deep-toned matin sings. 


Eastward the line of jagged reefs is bright 
With sunshine and white dashings of thy spray; 
And laughing brightly in the golden light, 
The fretted surf runs rippling up the bay; 
Westward, from night—oh, bear it safe, fair sea! — 
Slow sails the ship with freighted love to me. 


TWO SONNETS. 


LOGAN MOORE. 


LOVE’S TRANSFIGURATION. 


Oh, strange sweet loveliness! Oh, tender grace, 
That in the light of passion’s day-spring threw 
Soft splendor on a fair familiar face, 
Changing it, yet unchanged; and old, yet new! 
Perfect the portrait in my heart, and true, 
Which traced the smile about that flower-like 
mouth, 
And those gray eyes with just a doubt of blue, 
Yet darkened with the passion of the south, 
And the white arch of thoughtful forehead, crowned 
With meeting waves of hair. But still I found 
Some undreamed light of tenderness that fell 
From the new dawn, and made more fair to see 
What was so faimthat now no song can tell 
How lovely seemed thy heart-lit face to me. 


“ A LETTER from Aunty Dorothy! 
What can she be writing to mamma 

about ?”’ exclaimed my sister Frances, as 
she scanned the array of letters awaiting us 
on a side-table in the breakfast-room. ‘ A 
budget for papa, of course; one for you, 
Amy,” tossing a tiny violet-tinted missive 
towards me, ‘“‘and none for myself. Well, 
Isha’n’t have any to answer; but ’”—sudden- 
ly annoyed—‘‘ Madame Elise has not writ- 
ten to say if she can promise me the ivory 
shade of tulle for the seventeenth.”’ 

‘There is plenty of time,’’ I remarked, as 
I opened my letter, which came from Lady 
Mary Loftus, a recently-made friend of 
mine, with whom a rather violent friendship 
had been struck up. 

** She ought to have written, all the same. 
I have no idea of being kept waiting by her;”’ 
and Frances chipped her egg somewhat 
viciously. ‘‘ What does Lady Mary want 
now?” 

‘Only some bouquets; their camelias 
have not been successful.” 
_ “She will want the house next,” observed 
Frances. ‘I never knew the equal of their 
coolness. They seem to ask us for every- 
thing they haven’t themselves; I suppose 
they think it’s rather an honor.”’ 


MISS DARRELL’S SISTER. 


BY MASIE PRESTON. 


‘* Flowers aren’t much,” I replied; “and 
just think what quantities we have! I 
should like to give them away right and 
left.” 

But, though I defended this last request 
of Lady Mary’s, it was dawning upon me 
rather disagreeably that she seldom wrote to 
me without making some demands, which 
were always so instantly complied with, that 
it was hardly wonderful she applied again. 

She was some years my senior, and it had 
surprised me that she should have chosen 
me for her friend in preference to Frances, 
who was not only nearer her age, but far 
more attractive than I could lay claim to be- 
ing. For Frances was a beauty—there was 
not a doubt on that point, and, set off as 
her fascinations were byeevery advantage 
money could bestow, no one could have seen 
her without admitting her charms. 

She was two-and-twenty, tall and slight, 
with dark hair, brilliant brown eyes, and 
small perfectly-shaped features. She was 
like a picture—something to gaze at and to 
admire; but from her earliest childhood she 
had been remarkable for a singular coldness 
and want of heart. Nothing really seemed 
to have the power to affect her, unless it 
immediately concerned herself; and in some 
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strange Way every one seemed to think that, 
if Frances were pleased, that was all that was 
necessary. She had ruled both in the nur- 
sery and in the school-room. Now she 
reigned without a rival as the rich Miss 
Darrell of Kingsden Castle, no one daring 
to dispute her sovereignty. I was simply 
Miss Darrell’s sister, following most humbly 
in the reflected radiance of her presence. 

We had not always been the Darrells of 
Kingsden Castle. I had a vivid recollection 
of a dear, dingy old house, whicb was glori- 
fied by childish memories still. Its carpet- 
less passages, its upper chambers guiltless 
of paper, paint or furniture, where we held 
revels amidst our toy-treasures, were pleas- 
ant to recall, even in the midst of all our 
present grandeur and magnificence. The 
change from comparative poverty to affluence 
had come gradually enough. We _ had,® 
thanks to our father’s astuteness in business, 
risen slowly but surely, until he had found 
himself in a position to purchase Kingsden, 
and to take his place as one of the magnates 
in the very exclusive and aristocratic county 
of Harbonshire. 

There could be no doubt of his wealth. 
All was profusion, magnificence and luxury 
at Kingsden; and from the time when we 
first went to it, the whole county acknowl- 
edged us, from the puissant Earl Trafford 
downwards, whose ancient lineage made up 
for an impoverished purse, but who had 
hitherto managed to preserve from the 
rapacity of usurers a lovely place some three 
miles from Kingsden—Ardleigh Abbey. 

To possess and live at Ardleigh seemed 
enough for Earl Trafford and his haughty 
countess. No idea of keeping it in order 
apparently occurred to them; and, when 
they departed for their three months’ sojourn 
in London, a necessary part of their exist- 
ence, beautiful Ardleigh was left to the care 
ofa couple of ancient retainers, who vege- 
tated most placidly until the time came for 
the lord’s return. 

Neglected and uncared for as it was, I 
thought I had never seen anything so lovely 
a8 its grand old timber, its undulating park, 
and the exquisite expanse of ocean which 
could be seen from almost every window of 
the long, low, gray-stone Abbey, which was 
itself almost covered with every conceivable 
creeper that the taste of one gardener after 
another had suggested. 

There was an air of quiet grandeur about 
it, notwithstanding its neglect. One almost 
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expected to see a well-hooped, high-heeled, 
hair-powdered dame, stick in hand, step out 
upon the broad terrace and march up and 
down, with a page behind her bearing her 
glistening train. Within, the high-ceiled 
rooms were hung with ancient pictures and 
dusty armor. Dingy carved-oak furniture, 
with yellow silk hangings and great heavy- 
framed mirrors, adorned the drawing-room 
where Lady Trafford received us when we 
went in great state to return her visit. 

She was a very formal person from the 
first—one to be in awe of always, I thought; 
but she hardly noticed me. She said a few 
words to mamma, who was far from at her 
ease, I could see; and then she turned to 
Frances, who responded with the utmost 
sang-froid, for Frances never was one to be 
overawed; and her ladyship thenceforth 
showed a marked preference for Frances, in 
which Lord Trafford joined her. 

So it came to pass that Miss Darrell was 
frequently invited to Ardleigh Abbey, whilst 
Miss Amy Darrell was systematically over- 
looked. It did not distress me; in fact, it 
was rather a relief. We had no reason to 
complain of any want of civility on the part 
of our other neighbors; they were always 
ready to fill our house for us with their titled 
friends, and accept any other small amenities; 
and were friendly enough never to hesitate 
to ask favors of us, which of course we were 
only too pleased to grant, though sometimes 
I could not help thinking that they took 
rather an advantage of our complaisance. 

Mamma’s letter was from our old aunt 
Dorothy, and contained what we least de- 
sired at that juncture, the offer of a visit to 
us of amonth. What were we to do with 
her? She was a good old soul, but sadly 
wanting in worldly knowledge and polish. 
Frances openly owned that she was ashamed 
of her, mamma tremb ed visibly at the idea 
of presenting her to our friends, and even 
papa grew somewhat silent when her epistle 
was discussed. 

‘¢ We had better put her off until after the 
ball,” said mamma. ‘She won’t like it; 
she would feel most unhappy in the midst of 
such a houseful. O John, don’t you think 
we might get her to-put off coming ?”’ 

*¢ T don’t see how you can,” replied papa, 
from behind his newspaper. ‘She will be 
in a nice state of mind if youdo; and indeed 
I don’t see why she should not come. 
She is my sister, and I won’t have her 
slighted. Of course she must come!” 
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““We shall be proud of her indeed!” 
murmured Frances. ‘I shall never forget 
her appearance the last time she came to see 
us; she was like one of the witches in 
Macheth.”’ 

Frances,’ said my father, mildly; my 
dear child! ” 

Tt’s quite true,’ persisted Frances. 

** Nonsense! ” said papa, very faintly; and 
the subject of Aunt Dorothy dropped. 

But that afternoon mamma wrote a few 
lines to tell her the carriage should meet her 
at the station, and that we should all be 
very pleased to see her. 

Aunt Dorothy was my god-mother. She 
had hitherto not been a very munificent one; 
but she had always been kind; and in my 
heart I had a very warm feeling for her, odd 
and homely as she unquestionably was. She 
had presented me with a silver mug,a Bible, 
and a prayer-book at different intervals; but 
since our increased prosperity she had rather 
dropped out of our lives, until the receipt of 
this letter, which came so very inopportunely, 
just at the very time when she was least 
wanted; for we were going to give a ball, 
and Aunt Dorothy, in addition to her many 
other small peculiarities, did not approve of 
balls. She would probably be bound, out of 
respect for her brother, to be present; but 
it would give pleasure neither to herself nor 
to anyone else. It was not possible to put 
her off, nor was it possible to postpone the 
ball, for the invitations were all out, the 
preparations had fairly begun, and in fact, 
everything was arranged; so there was noth- 
ing for it but to let the entertainment take 


Aunt Dorothy had never yet paid us a visit 
at Kingsden. I wondered what she would 
think of it; but it did not seem to strike her 
particularly when she arrived some days 
later, looking as self-possessed and quaint a 
little personage as ever. 

She made no comments on anything, much 
to our secret surprise, though she owned the 
place was pretty, and appeared pleased with 
things generally. Still her silence was 
somewhat irritating, especially to mamma, 
who did not hesitate to accuse her of being 
jealous when she was safely out of hearing. 
But that idea I felt was too absurd. I had 
an innate conviction that Aunt Dorothy was 
rather pitying us than envying us our mag- 
nificence, though why she should do so I 
could not quite make out. 

However, her presence was soon almost 
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forgotten, as the seventeenth, the date of the 

ball, approached. We had so much to think 
of, so many demands for invitations tp 
comply with, such endless arrangements tp 
make, for we were determined that oun 
should be a very perfect ball; and last, not 
least, our dresses to make up our minds 
about. 

Frances had decided to have something 
very striking and uncommon, and the result 
of a correspondence with Madame Elise was 
a most exquisite combination of ivory-colored 
tulle with violet trimmings. But my dress 
was of a much simpler kind. I chose white 
—white, without any color to relieve it; 
even the ribbon round my neck was white; 
and the ornament suspended from it was 
lovely diamond locket recently given to me 
by my father. The dress was not quite my 

*own fancy; perhaps that was why I liked it 
so much when I stood before the glass sur- 
veying myself previously to descending to 
the brilliant ball-room. I had heard Guy 
Raymond say he liked white; and Guy Ray- 
mond was to be at the ball, though he would 
probably never notice the tribute to his taste, 
nor dream that a chance expression of his 
had influenced me in my decision. No one 
guessed how I listened for his lightest word, 
no ove faintly suspected how I trembled 
when he approached me, or how utterly my 
heart was in his keeping, least of all did he; 
but so it was. From the first moment I had 
seen him I had loved him; it had been my 
fate. And it was my fate to be considered 
by him, as by others, simply Miss Darrell’s 
sister, nothing more; for he never said one 
word that could have led me to imagine my 
preference was returned. He was rather 
cold than kind; but it pleased me to fancy I 
was pleasing him. 

Sometimes I asked myself what there was 
about Mr. Raymond that had so wondrously 
attracted me. Critically regarded, he was 
no model of manly beauty. He was of 
medium height, his figure was good, no one 
thought him absolutely handsome; but to 
me his dark, rather sunburnt face, his cool 
quiet manner, his air of resolute decision, 
his ‘‘ thoroughbred ”’ look, in spite of rather 
shabby coats, for which he had an evident 
penchant, made up a whole that was simply 
perfect. He possessed a small but extremely 
pretty place not far from Ardleigh Abbey, 
consequently at no great distance from us. 
There he lived in the plainest manner possi- 
ble; for he was poor—there could be no doubt 
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about that—and, as a poor man, he was any- 
thing but a desirable object upon which I 
ought to have set my affections. The Her- 
mitage was the name of his place, and noth- 
ing could have been more appropriate; for 
we heard that he never entertained, and 
seldom went out; and his having accepted 
one or two invitations to Kingsden, still 
more, his having promised to be present at 
the ball, was considered quite extraordinary. 

Frances laughed softly when she heard he 
was coming—a little complacent sort of 
laugh, infinitely disturbing to me, for I knew 
what it meant. 

Ihad seen her before exert her fascina- 
tions to such advantage that her victims 
rarely escaped, she was so lovely that no one 
could withstand her; and, with this knowl- 
edge, I could not expect Mr. Raymond to be 
any exception. She would not marry him, 
1 knew; she had other views. But she 
would amuse herself and then dismiss him, 
as she had done with so many others. Yet 
Icould not quite fancy anyone dismissing 
Guy Raymond. So sometimes I tortured 
myself by imagining that she would smile 
upon him; and I fancied her at the Hermit- 
age, picturing her perfect happiness and my 
own misery, until I had conjured up quite 
an array of possibilities, and worked myself 
into a far from happy frame of mind. 

Fortunately for me, Earl Trafford’s heir 
was also to be at the ball; and he it was for 
whom the festivities had really been arranged. 
Lord Delorme had run the gauntlet of many 
a London season, but as yet had escaped the 
toils of managing mammas, who, oddly 
enough, had shown no marked desire to 
entrap his lordship into a matrimonial al- 
liance. Perhaps their knowledge of him 
was too intimate, or his purse was too noto- 
tiously empty, for them to be ambitious of 
having him for a son-in-law. Be it as it 
might, Lord Delorme had come to Ardleigh 
Abbey a disengaged man, and his cold, pale- 
blue eyes had rested more than once approv- 
ingly on my beautiful sister Frances. 

No doubt it would suit him well to smile 
upon her; for was she not rich enough and 
fair enough too? And nothing would be 
more natural than that she should, with 
those advantages, receive a coronet in ex- 
change. To have his daughter the future 
Countess Trafford was dazzling to my father 
and delightful to mamma; so Lord Delorme 
was a very favored guest indeed at Kingsden. 
But the declaration had not yet been made; 


there were a few words still to be spoken 
ere matters could be placed upon a satisfac- 
tory footing, and the general idea was that 
these would be uttered, and Frances’s final 
answer given, upon the momentous seven- 
teenth. I trusted they might, that Guy 
Raymond might hear that Frances was no 
longer within his reach; for then I could be 
humble enough to be grateful for his love, 
even if it had first been bestowed upon my 
sister. 

Brilliant indeed was the spectacle which 
presented itself to view when I entered the 
ball-room. Side by side with plainly-dressed 
antiquated Aunt Dorothy I saw mamma, 


flushed and smiling, receiving her guests; . 


while at a little distance stood Frances, 
radiant in her dark loveliness, listening with 
upturned eyes to what evidently was a hum- 
ble petition for a dance from Guy Raymond. 

Like the poor moth who persists in flutter- 
ing as near destruction as possible, I ap- 
proached the pair nearly enough to have my 
heart-strings torn by hearing him say, very 
ardently I thought:— ° 

** Only one, Miss Darrell! Is that all?” 

‘Perhaps, later on,” laughed Frances, 
“ampther. Ask somebody else. Ask Amy.” 

I felt the crimson blood mount to my face; 
but Mr. Raymond did not see it, as he merely 
wrote my sister’s name on his programme 
and then turned away. 

Surely he must ask me to dance if only 
once; the barest civility demanded it. But 
no; he moved off after a few commonplace 
remarks; and, excepting Frances, he honored 
no one with a dance that evening. Yet 
again and again I found myself near him. 
When I stopped dancing, something told me 
he was beside me; when I was sitting in the 
corridor, laughing and talking to my partner, 
I was conscious that he was standing in the 
doorway, and once or twice I fancied that 
his eye rested upon me. He should not 
guess that I cared for him; as to that I was 
very determined. So I redoubled my efforts 
to seem happy and unconscious of his pres- 
ence, whilst my heart was sick within me 
for one word—just one. 

Glad was I to leave the glare and the 
glitter of the ball-room before even the 
guests had departed, for it had been to me 
a wretched ball. My pretty white tulle dress 
was thrown aside, and I was thankful tolay my 
head upon my pillow, though the bright rays 
of a lovely April morning were shining into 
my room ere I slept. 
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Was Frances engaged? That was my 


waking thought. Had Lord Delorme done 


his duty; or had she, acknowledging the 
superiority of Mr. Raymond, resolved to 
forego the prospective coronet and bestow 
herself upon the master of the Hermitage ? 

No; Frances was not so lost to her own 
interests, she told me; adding at the same 
time that Mr. Raymond had certainly done 
everything except propose. 

“He is frightfully in love; but Lord 
Delorme is to be my husband,’ she con- 
cluded. 

My heart sank at her words; but I man- 
aged to murmur some congratulations to 
her. She told me she was really engaged. 
It was a relief to know it, though she had 
sealed my own doom in the same sentence. 

‘Don’t have a long engagement,’”’ was 
Aunt Dorothy’s counsel, when announce- 
ment was made to her; ‘they are danger- 
ous things.” 

that your experience ?”’ queried the 
the bride-elect somewhat sneeringly. 

‘*Mine and many another’s,’’ answered 
Aunt Dorothy, gravely. 

But Lord Delorme seemed in no immedi- 
ate hurry for the marriage to take plgce. 
He was rather pleased to gratify Frances’s 
whim that it should be not sooner than the 
autumn. Meanwhile there were many 
necessary legal arrangements to be made; 
for Frances was no penniless bride. The 
eldest daughter of a reputed millionaire was 
not likely to be that. Doubtless her fortune 
would be very acceptable to the Trafford 
revenues. So the course of their true love 
was likely to be very smooth, if true love it 
could be called, which I often felt rather 
disposed to doubt, from the carelessness 
with which they apparently regarded each 
other. 

I could not wonder at Frances’s indiffer- 
ence, for the more I saw of Lord Delorme, 
the less 1 liked him. He was shallow, selfish 
and superficial, besides occasionally betray- 
ing a temper the reverse of amiable. Poor 
Frances! I found myself pitying her very 
often, though it was her own doing; and I 
attributed the sudden departure of Guy 
Raymond from the Hermitage to her. I 
supposed he had gone away in despair, 
dreading the sight of her happiness; but I 
dared not ask anyone to tell me whither he 
had gone. I dreaded nothing so much as 
that the faintest suspicion of my interest in 
him should be awakened. I only knew that 
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he had gone, and was not to return for some 
months. 

Probably Frances would be married when 
he came back—nay, she was sure to be, | 
arranged it all in my mind’s eye, little dream. 
ing how different things were to be, for 
terrible trial was coming swiftly towards us,— 
a cloud that for a time caused all to be for. 
gotten. 

How can I tell what happened without 
blaming my father? How can I pass it over 
else without casting a stain upon his memory? 
Would that I could do so!—for he had ever 
been a kind and indulgent father to me. 

I do not think one of us quite knew howit 
all came about; but it burst upon us one 
dreadful day that he was ruined. All ou 
splendor vanished, and we had to leave 
Kingsden Castle, penniless wanderers, de- 
pendent on the kindness of our once-despised 
Aunt Dorothy; for her little all had not been 
swallowed up in the general wreck. A por 
tion had been saved, which she, with a 
prompt generosity, instantly declared her 
intention to share with us. 

Let me pass by the anguish of that time— 
the innumerable trials and the bitter awak- 
enings that we had from our dreams of 
friendships and fancied sympathizers. Noth- 
ing but blame for my father met our ears; 
nothing but poverty and misery stared us in 
the face. For a brief moment I fancied 
that Frances at least was safe; but how soon 
we were all disabused of that idea! 

Not from Lord Delorme did the fiat for 
the rupture come, but from Earl Trafford, 
who, in no very courteous terms, intimated 
that of necessity the engagement was at an 
end. There was no word of regret from the 
bridegroom. It was simply to have been 4 
fair exchange; and, when Frances failed to 
perform her part of the bargain, the matter 
ended. 1 knew she never faintly regretted 
him; but I could only guess how deeply she 
felt the insult. Ah, how differently Guy 
Raymond would have treated her! But he 
was not even there to say a kind word. We 
should in all probability never see him again. 

What a change it was to find ourselves in 
Aunt Dorothy’s tiny house! How terrible 
it was to think that even there we could not 
always stay! We must face our altered 


fortunes and work, but how we did not know. 
We had never dreamed of the possibility of 
ever having to earn a shilling, far less our 
daily bread; and Frances wept abundantly 
when the conviction forced itself upon her 
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that the time for exertion had really arrived. 

“Oh, how could papa ever risk such a 
catastrophe ?”’? she sobbed. ‘‘It is cruel! 
—cruel! 

“Nay,” put in the soft, kind voice of Aunt 
Dorothy, ‘‘ you will find that your misfor- 
wunes will turn into blessings yet. What 
you think so grievous has been sent to you 
for some wise purpose.” 

“A blessing to be a beggar! No; I don’t 
think I shall ever find that,’’ said poor 
Frances. 

“§o everyone thinks at the time,’’ quietly 
observed Aunt Dorothy. j 

We fancied we could scarcely have more 
tosuffer when we were so suddenly bereft 
of our wealth; but how keenly we felt the 
blow few guessed when only a couple of 
months after we came to stay with Aunt 
Dorothy, our father died. The shock had 
been too much for him to survive. While 
he lived we had clung to the hope that some- 
thing might be saved; but when we lost him 
the climax seemed indeed to have been 
reached. 

Fortunately for our mother, a small sum 
for which his life had been insured was set- 
tled upon her—something like three thous- 
and pounds—which his creditors could not 
touch. So the interest of that sum would 
represent her income, upon which unless 
we did something to add to the general 
fund, we should have to exist. 

Endless were the calculations we made as 
to the possibility of making the two ends 
meet, weary were the consultations as to our 
future plans. At last it was settled that I 
should look out for a governess’s situation, 
and that Frances, for a time at least, should 
remain with mamma; for, as she said, Fran- 
ces was two pretty, too distinguée to be a 
governess, and I had always been so fond 
of children that it would not be such a trial 
tome. Bitter were the tears which I shed 
in private; but I managed to hide them 
pretty successfully, 1 suppose, as I heard 
mamma confiding to Aunt Dorothy that 
Amy really did not seem to dislike the idea 
—she was probably rather glad to have a 
change. 

Was I glad? I asked myself the question 
almost fiercely as I leaned out of the window 
of our little bed-room, hoping the cold air 
might obliterate the traces of my sorrow. I 
felt almost glad to be leaving them, for they 
had shown, as I thought, so little real love 
forme. Why should I have been sent off 
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to be a governess, and Frances kept at home? 
The small mirror which our room boasted 
did not reflect so ill-favored a face, after all, 
though it was on account of my plainness 
that my doom had been decreed. 

I was pale, certainly; but the features 
were not amiss. I fancied some might al- 
most prefer the bright coils of chestnut- 
erlored hair which I had wound tightly 
round my head. But what did it matter 
how I looked or what color my hair was? 
No one cares for me. I should soon be a 
stranger in a strange place. 

Life looked dreary enough to me on that 
dull December afternoon. It was cold, too, 
up-stairs; so I went down to the sitting- 
room, where Aunt Dorothy was sitting knit- 
ting stockings, and mamma was lying on the 
sofa with her eyes closed, looking very worn 
and sad. Frances was sitting close up by 
the fireplace, deeply immersed in the pages 
of a novel, from which she never glanced 
when I entered. 

“* Well, Amy,” said my aunt, ‘“‘ what have 
you been doing?” 

‘* Nothing,” I answered cheerlessly, ‘‘only 
thinking.” 

*¢ About nothing unpleasant, I trust,” said 
Aunt Dorothy, kindly. ‘‘ You mustn’t fore- 
date things, Amy.” 

** How can I help it?” I asked. ‘Oh, 
Aunt Dorothy, you don’t know how hard I 
try not to think at all!” 

“Poor child! said my aunt sympathiz- 
ingly. 

Dorothy,’ cried my mother pres- 
ently, ‘‘couldn’t you let me have a cup of 
tea? I cannot do without my afternoon 
tea; and Frances has such a headache.” 

‘“*Of course—to be sure!” responded 
Aunt Dorothy, kindly. ‘‘ Come, Amy, we 
can go and make it. Elizabeth is busy tidy- 
ing up her kitchen; so we need not ask 
her.” 

Elizabeth was Aunt Dorothy’s sole domes- 
tic, a faithful old servant, who however had 
no sympathy with such indulgences as 
** afternoon tea,’”’ and whose temper was not 
one to try by proposing what she did not ap- 
prove of. 

It was a relief to bustle off with Aunt 
Dorothy and get the tea—anything was bet- 
ter than sitting doing nothing; and by the 
time everything was ready I felt ever so 
much happier. Some of Aunt Dorothy’s 
calmness seemed to communicate itself to 
me—one could not help feeling brighter un- 
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der her influence. Mamma, too, seemed 
cheered by the tea; but Frances, though 
apparently appreciating it, was very silent, 
and speedily resumed her reading. 

“I think we might hear from Mrs. Sher- 
brooke this evening,” said mamma; “she 
has had time now to decide as to whether 
she will try Amy. I am sure I trust she 
will.” 

*¢ Well, I am not quite so sure about it,”’ 
replied Aunt Dorothy. ‘I don’t think 
Amy is strong enough to undertake the 
charge of the four children; and we need be 
in no such hurry to part with her.” 

“T shall ke glad to have it settled,” said 
mamma, wearily; ‘‘ anything is better than 
uncertainty.” 

That very evening the hoped-for letter ar- 
rived from Mrs. Sherbrooke, in which she 
expressed her willingness to engage me as 
governess to her children for the sum of 
thirty pounds a year. My duties would be 
light, she said, as the children were young; 
and, if she found I suited her after six 
months, my salary should be raised. 

Thirty pounds ayear! For that miserable 
sum I was to give my services, and to be 
thankful, too! Whatachangeitwas! How 
could I bear it? I thought, as I hastened 
up to my own room, and in the darkness sat 
on my little bed weeping—for I was no 
Stoic. It was a terrible trial; and, if I had 
not wept when I was alone, I must have 
broken down before the others. So it was 
all settled, and I set to work to arrange my 
wardrobe, which necessarily, was to be of 
the simplest description. 

I was sitting sewing very busily one 
morning, when Aunt Dorothy’s maid 
brought in a budget of letters. Amongst 
them one quickly caught my eye. The writ- 
ing was familiar to me—I knew every turn 
of it; for had I not some treasured relics up- 
stairs carefully laid away, though not a line 
had ever been addressed to me in the same 
handwriting? It was to mamma, from Guy 
Raymond. 

I gazed at, it almost spelibound. What 
could he be writing to mamma about? 
Faint and trembling, I saw her open it, ap- 
parently unconscious from whom it came, 
and my lips refused to enlighten her. 

It was ashort letter, just such a one as he al- 
ways wrote—brief and explicit. He wanted 
to be allowed to come down to see us, if 
mamma had no objection, and if her. daugh- 
ter would welcome him as well. I could 
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hardly hear their voices after I had gathered 
the substance of the letter—they sounded so 
far off, like distant murmurs. I could only 
bend over my sewing, though a mist hid it 
from me; but at last I heard Frances saying, 
in her clear cold voice:— 

‘* I always knew he was in love with me; 
and I shall certainly accept him!” 

‘I like him, too,” said Aunt Dorothy, 
kindly; ‘‘ he has such a nice face.” 

“Oh, he is delightful!’ chimed in mam- 
ma. ‘ And now it is quite a brilliant mar- 
riage, even for Frances. Of course in the 
old days we should not have thought so; but 
he is so much better off now. He had alaw- 
suit going on fora long time, but I saw it had 
been decided in his favor, and it gives him 
something over two thousand a year. If he 
had lost it, he would have to give up even 
the Hermitage.” 

‘¢ And me, alas!’ laughed Frances. 

Frances was the gayest of the gay all that 
day, and the next, too; and well she might, 
for was not Guy Raymond coming? Hap- 
py, happy Frances! I would not hear of 
postponing my departure for Mrs. Sher- 
brooke’s. It would be hard enough to have 
to witness their happiness for two days. 
On the third after he came I would go—and 
gladly. 

**T suppose he will want the wedding to 
be immediately ?”’ observed mamma. 

So much the better,’ replied Frances. 

‘*Tt seems so sudden and so strange!” 
put in Aunt Dorothy. ‘‘ Why, Frances, a 
week ago nothing was farther from your 
thoughts! ” 

‘¢ Tt had been in his for some time,” re- 
turned Frances. ‘I always knew he ad- 
mired 

It was fortunate for me that they were all 
too much occupied with the subject of Mr. 
Raymond’s arrival to notice me. I had time 
to try to school myself into something like 
calmness, and to accustom myself to think- 
ing over what was inevitable. And ought I 
not to rejoice in my sister’s happiness? 
Perhaps so; and, had I thought she really 
cared for him, J might have done so. As it 
was, I knew from her own lips that it was 
only because it suited her that she smiled. 

What preparations we made for his com- 
ing that afternoon! How I started at every 
sound, longing to have the meeting over, 
just to prove to myself how strong I was, 
how bravely I should bear it and keep my 


secret safely and forever. 
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How pretty he would think Frances in her 
deep mourning-dress, relieved only by the 
sparkle of jet trimming! 

Aunt Dorothy donned her best black silk, 
and mamma was sitting, looking very ner- 
yous, in her widow’s weeds. 

“He will be here directly. Isn’t it awk- 
ward?” said Frances. Really I’m begin- 
ning to feel rather afraid! ” 

“Dear child,” exclaimed mamma, ‘ no 
wonder! It is an ordeal.” 

I slipped out, and, drawing on my water- 
proof and an old hat, ran down the garden- 
walk and out into the lane which led direct- 
ly down to the sea-shore. It was a wet 
drizzling afternoon; the sea was compara- 
tively calm, a heavy mist was drifting land- 
wards. Nothing could have been more 
dreary or dismal than the whole scene, ex- 
cept my life, I thought. What had I to live 
for? Who cared for me? How could I 
ever care for any one again? - 

I sat down upon a projecting ledge of 
rock, utterly regardless of the rain, thinking 
in a dull hopeless sort of way. I knew I 
should not be missed at home. 

I dare say I stayed there for nearly an 
hour, when suddenly, 

“ A hand was on my shoulder— 
I knew the touch was kind.” 

I turned round amazed, to meet the face 
Iloved so well—the dark, sunburnt face of 
Guy Raymond. 

It did not dawn upon me just in a mo- 
ment, but gradually, that Guy Raymond had 
come, not to ask for Frances’s love but for 
mine. 
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It would require a far more graphic pen 
than mine to describe the wondrous happi- 
ness that came to me that afternoon. He 
had long cared for me; but his own precar- 
ious position and my supposed riches 
had been an insuperable barrier in his 
eyes; however, when he had heard of 
our misfortunes, he had _ resolved in 
any case to come, but refrained until sure 
that he had a home to offer me. How little 
he knew that I would rather have married 
him and faced the sharpest poverty than 
any one else with untold wealth! 

Frances bore the disappointment—if it 
was one—with wonderful equanimity; and 
the origin of the error was that Mr. Ray- 
mond, believing her to be still engaged to 
Lord Delorme, had not considered it neces- 
sary to be more explicit when he wrote to 
mamma, though he has never to this day 
discovered—for I would never tell him— 
whom we really thought he came for. 

So the little Sherbrookes had another gov- 
erness; and I had to submit very quietly to 
Guy’s decision that our marriage should 
take place without any unnecessary delay. 

Two months later I became Mrs. Guy 
Raymond; and now we live at the Hermit- 
age, one of the happiest couples in all Eng- 
land. 

Aunt Dorothy is very pleased at my hap- 
piness; and mamma, I think, has quite for- 
given me for having been the cause, as she 
called it, of Frances’s disappointment, be- 
cause Frances has seen some one at last 
whom she can fancy, and we hope another 
wedding is not far off. 


“T\HERE, Uncle Ben, how are you going 
to get round that ?” I said, in a half- 
joking, half triumphant tone, as I laid down a 
paper in which I had been reading aloud a 
well-authenticated ghost story. What the 
paper stated could be vouched for by a half- 
score of respectable citizens, who the editor 
declared were ready and eager to give their 
oaths to what they had seen with their eyes 
and heard with their ears. 
Uncle Ben, to whom I had addressed the 
question, was an old man, one of the first 
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settlers of our part of the country; and, un- 
like a great many other old men, he took a 
great interest in what was going on in the 
world; and now that his eyesight had in a 
measure failed him, he was dependent upon 
others to read to him the news, and for his 
edification I had read the current ghost 
story that was then going the rounds of 
newspaperdom, and then demanded his 
opinion on the subject, as I have already 
chronicled, 


‘“‘ There is a way to get round everything 
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of that sort, if you only go the right way 
to work, and ain’t afraid of seeing anything, 
be it in the flesh or not. A man sometimes 
sees that which heis afraid he shall, even with 
his eyes shut. I don’t believe that there 
was ever one of these stories but that could 


be sifted to the bottom and found that nat- 


ural causes had to do with it. In my young 
days, just after I settled here, we had a 
ghost that frightened half of the people out 
of their wits; but I unraveled the mystery 
after awhile, when it had got so that nobody 
dared to cross the bridge after dark, for fear 
of seeing or hearing something from the 
other world.”’ 

‘** Was the bridge thought to be haunted?” 

“Yes. Branch Bridge; and people had 
seen and heard things that they could not 
account for, and it was not to be wondered 
at. Strange sounds were heard at night, 
and several times a tall figure wrapped in a 
sheet, with eyes that seemed to burn like 
fire, had been seen walking to and fro, while 
groans would be heard, as if the object were 
in deep distress; and things came to such a 
pass at last that those who had to cross the 
stream after dark went down below, and 
forded it; and even in the broad daylight 
there were those who would not trust them- 
selves upon the bridge, but gave it a wide 
berth, as an uncanny thing. The good Par- 
son Brown tried what preaching would do 
towards laying the disturbed spirit; but that 
seemed to do no good; and it looked as 
though he hardly felt himself a match for 
the strange mystery. For one night, when 
he had valiantly determined to keep watch 
and ward over the bridge, he deserted his 
post, and came running into the neighbor’s 
nearest the bridge, minus his hat, and with 
his hair standing upright on his head, and 
almost breathless from his half-mile run- 
ning. And when at last he was so far re- 
covered that he was able to speak, he de- 
clared that he had seen the gentleman with 
horns that he had been battling with all his 
days; and, as on other occasions, he was 
more than his match; and a good many be- 
lieved that the parson spoke the truth. 

** After the scare of their shepherd, whose 
version of what he had seen agreed with the 
statements of others who had witnessed it, 
the rest of the flock gave up all hopes of 
solving the mystery. And thus matters 
stood on my return home, after six months’ 
absence, and for the first time learned that 
the bridge was haunted, but by the spirit of 
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whom it passed the wisdom of them all to 
determine. 

‘“*T was a young man then, and made my 
home at father’s, though I worked out a good 
deal of the time. It was the summer befor 
I was married, and it chanced that she who 
was to be your aunt lived some two miles 
distant, and to reach her home I must cross 
the bridge, or else ford the stream. As | 
had not been at home for six months, and 
had not seen her during that time, I felt 
called upon to pay her a visit that night, 
even if I were to meet a ghost wrapped ina 
sheet at every turn of the road. Mother 
mistrusted my intentions as it grew towards 
sunset, from divers preparations I was mak- 
ing, and she tried to prevail upon me to start 
before it should become dark, or I should be 
sure to see the ghost. I had taken but little 
stock in the story, as I was not a believer in 
such things; and I laughingly tcld her that! 
had never seen a ghost, and if there were 
any such things I wanted to get a glimpse of 
them. Father also put in a word, saying 
that I had better take an early start; but to 
convince them that I was not in the least 
afraid, I did not leave the house until it was 
fairly dark. 

“The land immediately about Branch 
Bridge does not look much now as it did 
then. At that time it was covered with a 
thick forest on either side for nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile, so that it was as lonely a place 
as woods could make it, either in summer or 
winter. The high banks on either side of 
the stream are much the same now as they 
were then, though perhaps they have been 
dug down somewhat at each new construc- 
tion of the bridge, and up and down the 
stream the huge trees, that used to lean 
over the water as it dashed among the rocks 
below, are gone—swept away by the spring 
floods, or, having lived their appointed time, 
have died and fallen into the stream, and 
been carried down to their last resting-place 
along the shore. The water beneath the 
bridge, except in the spring, or when there 
had been heavy rains, was quite shallow, 80 
much so that many of the rocks in its bed 
were quite bare, and one could have leaped 
from one to the other, and so crossed dry 
shod. 

“There was no moon, but the stars were 
shining brightly as I went down the road on 
my way to see Susan. My delight at the 
prospect of seeing her again filled my mind, 
but as I neared the outskirts of the woods 
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that lined the Branch, I could not help 
thinking of the stories I had heard that day, 
and as I went along I must confess that I 
cast many a glance among the trees, as if I 
expected to see something that would cause 
the hair to rise upon my head. Whistling, 
I’m afraid to keep up my courage, I passed 
along and over the bridge, without seeing or 
hearing anything that I could not account 
fer. 

“Susan was at home, and so glad to see 
me that the hours passed unheeded, and it 
was past midnight when I gave her a part- 
ing kiss on the doorstep, and set out for 
home, despite her repeated invitation to re- 
tire there, and not brave the terrible mon- 
ster that had taken up its quarters at the 
bridge; for she, like the rest, firmly believed 
in the story of the ghost. I think she was 
secretly proud of my courage, and on that 
account was glad that I did not accept her 
invilation, for a woman always likes pluck 
in the man she has chosen for a husband. 
Her last words, when she found I was go- 
ing, were a caution to be careful, and then 
she closed the door, and I was alone, with 
thelonely walk and the ghost before me. 

“It must be confessed that when I drew 
near to the edge of the forest that led to the 
bridge, I had less courage than when I set 
out from home that evening. As I have 
said it was past midnight—the very time 
when ghosts may be expected to be wander- 
ing about, according to old but good author- 
ity; and if such a thing did haunt the bridge, 
l was in a fair way to be favored with a 
view of it. However, I summoned all the 
courage I could muster, and went boldly 
forward, and in a few minutes I was so close 
upon the bridge that I could hear the water 
a8 it rippled over the stones beneath. 

“Although I told myself that there was 
no occasion for any feelings of dread or 
alarm, 1 did not feel quite at ease as I 
neared the spot where the ghost was said to 
beseen. Every one I had met since I had 
got home told the same story, Susan among 
the number, and her, at least, I regarded as 
aperson of sense; and such evidence will go 
far to convince a fellow, even against his 
own better judgment. If there really was a 
ghost, I was just in the right time to see it, 
and making up my mind to face whatever 
was before me, I approached the bridge, 
which I could now see in the climmer of the 
atarlight. 

“ Everything looked peaceful and calm. 
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There was not a breath of air, and the leaves 


hung motionless upon the trees. I neared 
the bridge; a moment more I would set my 
foot upon it, when a sound fell upon my 
ear, coming up apparently from the earth 
beneath my feet. It sounded like the ring 
of hammers striking upon metal, but in a 
measure deadened by the sound through the 
earth. I paused for a moment, listening 
eagerly, and glancing about me on every 
side. The sound of the several hammers 
kept up their ring beneath my feet, but all 
was quiet about me. Every living thing 
seemed to be sleeping. Nothing spoke of 
life, save that strange sound that came up 
from the solid earth on which I stood. 

**T moved forward and set my foot upon 
the bridge somewhat heavily, and then I 
paused and listened again. All was as 
silent as the grave. The rat-tat of the ham- 
mers had ceased, and although I waited 
several moments it was not renewed, and I 
began to think that I had been mistaken in 
the direction from whence the sound had 
come; that it might be a woodpecker at work 
on a dead tree that stood near by, though 
why it should be at work at night when it 
ought to be on its roost [ could not deter- 
mine. 

‘*T moved slowly across the bridge, and 
paused again by the further edge. The fear 
I had felt ten minutes before, as I neared 
the bridge, was nearly departed, and [ am 
afraid I was pluming myself on my courage, 
when, glancing towards the other end of the 
bridge, I beheld a sight that caused the hair 
on my head to rise so violently as to almost 
throw of my hat, while I felt cold shivers 
running over me strangely. 

“On the opposite end of the bridge, in 
the very spot where I had stood but a mo- 
ment before, now towered a tall figure, 
wrapped in a sheet that touched its feet. 
One hand was held aloft, in which was 
grasped what appeared to be a bloody dagger. 
The eyes seemed burning with a blue flame, 
and a similar light shone from its mouth and 
nostrils. A more hideous sight it would be 
hard to conceive; and when it uttered a 
fearful groan, as if in mortal agony, it was 
more than I could stand, and taking to my 
heels I left the bridge behind me at a pace 
not to be despised by those who value a light 
pair of heels. 

‘**T reached home wit hout further adven- 
ture, and went to bed; but I never ciosed 
my eyes tosleep that night. I thought of 
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what I had seen and heard, and I made up 
my mind to sift the matter to the bottom. 
If the ghosts of the departed, wrapped in 
sheets, walked the earth, I wanted it fairly 
understood that such was the case; and if it 
were a trick I wanted to expose the author. 
At any rate, I would pay the bridge a visit 
by daylight, and see what discoveries I could 
make that would throw light upon the subject. 

‘¢ When I made my appearance at the table 
the next morning I was questioned as to 
what I had seen, and I told them all, and also 
of my determination to go to the bridge that 
forenoon. As the visit was to be made in 
daylight, father offered to accompany me; 
and we went, accordingly. 

‘* For one hour we wandered over and 
under the bridge; and then I discovered the 
clue—a very slight one, indeed—one that 
might lead to nothing, but still worth the 
trial of following up, and we went home to 
make our arrangements. 

‘* Nine o’clock that night saw a half-score 
of men secreted about the bridge, Sheriff 
Clark among the number, and a quarter of 
an hour later I came whistling down the 
road as unconcerned as though the bridge 
were not haunted by so fearful an object 
every night. I crossed the bridge and went 
out through the woods, and made a call on 
Susan. I saw and heard nothing while com- 
ing, and an hour later I set out on my re- 
turn. I bad told Susan during the day of 
my plan, and that was why she had been 
sitting up for me. 

‘¢On my return through the woods I was 
not troubled with the fear of meeting the 
ghost, for I knew there were enough in 
number waiting by the bridge to lay any 
decent one that should make its appearance, 
if its composition should prove to be of our 
earthly mould. SoI went brave'y on, and 
when I came in sight of the bridge I fell to 
whistling, and walked slower, so as to give 
the ghost a chance to make its appearance 
before I crossed over; but it did not; so I 
passed along, and crossing over paused in 
the very spot where I had the night before. 
A groan sounding behind me caused me to 
turn quickly, and there I beheld the figure 
standing where I had seen it the night 
before, and in spite of the extra courage I 
had put on I was half tempted to fly, and 
leave my comrades to fight the battle alone. 

‘¢ The thought was only for a moment; the 
next all fear was gone, and I gave the signal 
we had agreed upon. In a moment it was 
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echoed from the other side of the bridge, 
and my comrades sprang into the road be. 
hind the object, which now seemed inclined 
to flee. Its retreat was cut off, so there was 
nothing for it to do but advance, and it came 
bounding across the bridge towards me at a 
swift pace, no doubt thinking that one man 
was easier to frighten than half a dozen. 

**It came on, and was about to pass me 
without paying me the least attention, when 
I put out my foot, and it fell headlong upon 
the timber with a substantial sound that was 
very unghostlike, and before it could recover 
itself I was upon it and stripping it of its 
sheet and a sort of mask it wore. There lay 
revealed the half insensible form of Joe 
Hanson, a fellow who bore an evil repute in 
the neighborhood, and many wondered by 
what process he obtained a livelihood. 

‘* Joe was taken into custody by the sheriff, 
but he was so stunned by the fall that noth- 
ing could be obtained from him then. Noth- 
ing further could be found about the bridge 
that night, but the next day Joe confessed all. 
A gang of counterfeiters had a sort of cave 
in the bank beneath the bridge, and to 
frighten people away while at work he had 
acted the part of ghost. There were two 
entrances to the cave—one that would not 
have been suspected in the bank beneath the 
bridge, and which puzzled us greatly to dis- 
cern after being assured by Joe that it was 
there—and the other some half-dozen rods 
away in the woods. ‘The cave, when visited 
the next morning, was found to be well 
fitted up with tools, and there was also a 
large amount of bogus coins found therein. 
The hammers were lying on the benches 
where the gang had left them and made 
their escape when they heard the scuffle on 
the bridge, and I knew that they had pro- 
duced the sounds that had at first attracted 
my attention, and which, with the finding of 
a bogus coin in the bed of the stream, led to 
the discovery we had made. A part of the 
gang made good their escape, and those that 
remained were arrested on the evidence of 
Joe, and convicted. The ghost, that so long 
had troubled Parson Brown and his flock, 
was laid, and I had no further cause for fear 
when paying Susan the remainder of the 
visits I made her before I took her home, 
which proceeding rendered them no longer 
necessary.”’ 

‘*The usual wind-up of all ghost stories, 
Uncle Ben.”’ 

“* Yes, or ought to be,” was the answer. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE LATE WAR. 


N the four years that followed the upris- 
ing of the South, the people of the 
North furnished to the armies of the Union 
3,000,000 of men, and the South gave to the 
armies of the Confederacy over 1,000,000 
more. From less than 22,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, and within the space of four years, 
4,000,000, of men were under arms in that 
terrible conflict. Contemplate the fact that 
one in every eight of our entire population, 
or one in every four of our men population, 
was actually engaged in the contest, and you 
get some idea of the terrible drain that the 
war was on the flesh and blood of our country- 
men. In the entire military history of the 
world, there is nothing to be compared to 
that martial enthugiasm of our nation. The 
celebrated uprising of the French people, in 
1798, and that of nearly a century later in 
their war with Germany, sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the tide which 
moved southward and northward to join the 
armies of the Union and Confederacy. 

Itis the boast of Germany, the greatest 
nilitary nation of modern times, that with a 
population of 41,000,000, she can, in the time 
of war, furnish an army of 1,250,000 men; 
but in the war of the Rebellion, the North, 
with a population of only 23,000,000, had in 
actual service at the close of that contest 
more than 1,000,000. The hero of Appo- 
mattox, during the campaign of 1864 and ’65, 
commanded more soldiers than any other 
general since the fall of the Roman Empire. 
We are accustomed to think of Waterloo as 
the greatest battle of modern times, but in 
six engagements of the war of the Rebellion 
the loss upon one side or the other was 


greater than that of Wellington and the 
allied forces at Waterloo. The loss of the 
Union army in the battle of the Wilderness 
nearly equalled the entire loss of both armies 
on the field of Waterloo. No battle has 
ever been fought on the continent of Europe 
with greater determination or with so much 
loss as that of Gettysburg. But the sacrifice 
of blood kept pace with that of treasure. 

For half a century, Waterloo has stood in 
history, song and story without a parallel. 
It was reserved to the descendents of the 
men who fought under the men in that 
famous engagement to convince the world 
that courage and tenacity had not degener- 
ated since the days of Waterloo. Gettysburg 
may fairly be said to be the greatest battle 
of modern times. The numbers engaged 
exceeded those of Waterloo; the duration of 
the battle was longer, and the loss greater. 
More than one-third of the Union army, and 
nearly one-half of the Confederates, were 
killed, wounded or missing in that engage- 
ment. The famous ‘“‘ Old Guard,” veterans 
in the service of France, victors on many a 
hard-fought field, possessing the courage 
and spirit peculiar to their nation and race, 
wavered before the first volley from the 
English batteries at Waterloo, and at the 
second fell backinconfusion. But Pickett’s 
division at Gettysburg, with less men than 
composed the ‘‘ Old Guard,’’ advanced a mile 
under the galling fire of our batteries, its 
lines unbroken, the living stepping into the 
places of the dead, and engaged our forces 
in a hand-to-hand fight for the possession of 
Cemetery Ridge. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


AND in hand, though the shadows lengthen 

And the glow of morning has pxssed away; 

Fen time hath power but to clasp and strengthen 
The sacred bond of our marriage day. 


Long years may pass over hearts united, 
And cares may gather, or grief betide; 
But naught can alter a true faith plighted, 

And having that, we have all beside. 


Heart with heart, though the world estranges 
Our dearest friendships or closest kin ; 

Of one mind still through a thousand changes, 
No storm can ruffle this calm within. 


O Love, most tender! whose wings outspreading 
Can hide al] failings and soothe all pain; 

Thy presence gladdens this golden wedding,— 
Thine is the guerdon that true heartsg ain. 
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- simply saying to the mate, ‘‘ Put him in irons, 


HEN lying in the port of Callao, Peru, 
being then in charge of the Vulcan, 
my first command, I had eccasion to ship 
two or three men to fill vacancies in my crew. 
Among them was an Italian, a tall, stalwart 
young fellow, with swarthy countenance and 
heavy black hair which he wore long, on his 
shoulders. His features were rather hand- 
some, but the expression not pleasing, as he 
had a restless, roving eye, and a way of 
parting his lips and showing his teeth when 
he smiled, which I never liked. But he 
spoke English fluently, and was evidently a 
man of intelligence, and a prime seaman, as 
indicated in those little signs by which one 
sailor knows another, and which go to make 
up what is meant by the expressive phrase, 
‘“* the cut of his jib.” I had little hesitation 
about shipping him; and, having filled our 
quota, we sailed in high spirits, for a cruise 
off the Galapagos Islands. 

Our usual success followed us; we found 
sperm whales plenty, and within two months 
after leaving Callao we had taken five hun- 
dred barrels of oil, which made us up to two 
thousand; I had found occasion to observe, 
during this time, that Leonardo, the Italian, 
was a man likely to make trouble among a 
ship’s company. His temper was sullen and 
vindictive; and, although, as I had supposed, 
an able seamam, he did not do his duty will- 
ingly, and seemed to chafe under any show 
of even reasonable and wholesome authority. 

He was midship-oarsman of the waist or 
second mate’s boat. One day we came on 
board from a chase of whales, and the boat- 
steerer, a fine young man named Lawrence, 
called upon him to give him a lift witha 
heavy tub of line. This, being in one of his 
surly humors, he refused to do, and gave an 
insolent reply, which Lawrence, of course, 
resented. A few sharp words ensued, when 
the Italian drew a knife and stabbed the 
young man in the side. He was immedi- 
ately seized by the officers; and, as I came 
on deck, they were bringing the prisoner 
aft, while others were gathered about pvor 
Lawrence. 

1 took in the whole story at a glance, and, 


WHO BURNT THE VULCAN 
OLD CAPTAIN HATHAWAY’S STORY. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Mr. Daggett, and keep him secure,” I turned 
my attention to the wounded man. I was 
soon satisfied that, with care, his life was 


_notin danger. The vital organs were not 


injured, and I found means to stop the severe 
hemorrhage. With my mind lightened of a 
heavy load, I next considered what was to 
be done with Leonardo. 

Following the promptings of my feelings 
at the time, I could almost have shot him on 
the spot, taking the law into my own hands. 
Had we been near port, I should, of course, 
have delivered him up for trial, or to be sent 
home. But, convinced that Lawrence’s life 
was in no danger, I did not feel justified in 
breaking up the cruise. We were doing 
well, and if we could remain two or three 
months more on the cruising ground, our 
voyage would be made. There was no help 
for it; Leonardo must be kept in confine- 
ment, and the voyage must go on; though I 
was by this affair, deprived of the services 
of two able men at a time when every one 
was much needed. 

I did not tell the Italian my real opinion 
about Lawrence’s wound, but rather gave 
him to understand that it was serious, and 
his life in great peril. Little he seemed to 
care about it, either way. He offered no re- 
sistance when the handcuffs were put on; 
but went down into the run, as ordered, 


with that diabolical open smile on his face, 


saying nota word. I could not, however, 
keep him always in close confinement, in a 
tropical climate; so he was allowed to come 
on deck in the day time, still with his irons 
on, and at night was sent below again, the 
scuttle being pushed a little way off, to give 
him fresh air. 

A few days after this affair, we took a 
whale; and while boiling, we spoke the 
barque Persia. Captain West came on board 
to pass the evening, and we stood along on 
a wind in company. The Persia’s boat was 
veered astern of our ship, and the breeze 
heing moderate, she towed very comfortably. 
We walked the quarter deck together long 
after the watch was set, and I observed that 
most of the men forward were also on deck, 
‘‘gamming” with the strange boat’s crew. 
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At about nine o’clock someone rushed aft 
with the report that the forecastle was full 
of smoke. This had been perceived for 
some time, but had been supposed to origi- 

‘ nate in some way from the tryworks, though 
the fires were drawing well, and the smoke 
driving off the lee quarter, as it should do, 
when close-hauled. But it had now become 
so dense that they gave the alarm. 

Iran forward and jerked off one of the 
fore hatches; but the moment it was lifted, 
the smoke and flame rushed out to such a 
degree as to drive me back. A main hatch 
was moved with a similar result; and I 
ordered everything tightly closed, the fires 
in the arches to be drawn and extinguished, 
and axes brought for cutting holes in the 
deck. It appeared that the fire was under 
the tryworks; and I know that my first im- 
pression was that it had caught from that 
source; probably from letting the water dry 
up in the ‘* caboose-pen.”’ 

This, it may be necessary to explain, is 
the space under the brickwork, between it 
and the deck, which is always kept full of 
water while the fires are in operation; and it 
isthe duty of the officer of the watch to see 
that the water is replenished now and then, 
as it simmers away and evaporates from the 
great heat above. 

We cut through the deck and began pour- 
ing down water, but a few minutes’ work 
showed us that it was useless, and it was 
abandoned. In the meantime the boats 
were lowered and veered astern, as we feared 
the flames might burst out suddenly amid- 
ships, when it would be too late to do it. 
The fire worked rapidly aft under the deck, 
and the cabin was so filled with smoke that it 
was at some risk, of life that we managed to 
secure a few valuables. We felt no anxiety 
for our ultimate safety, as we had good boats, 
fair weather, and a consort under our lee. 

Alight had been set at the gaff, which 
was understood by the mate of the Persia as 
‘signal for the “‘gam”’ to close, and he 
backed his maintopsail and also set his light 
for us to run down, knowing nothing as yet 
ofthe state of affairs on board the Vulcan. 
Its0on became painfully evident to us all 
that nothing could save the ship. I ordered 
everyone aft, and put the helm up. As she 
‘wang off before the wind, the flame and 
smoke drove forward, which gave us some . 
eli¢f and enabled us to make our arrange- 
ments more deliberately. 

Until now Captain West and his crew had 
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been so busily employed in assisting our 
efforts, that no one had found time to look 
over the taffrail at the boat towing astern. 
His boatsteerer now reported no boat to be 
found. We ran to the stern to find his re- 
port true; the Persia’s boat was gone! The 
warp was towing; we hauled it in, and found 
nearly the whole length of it, showing that 
it must have been cut or parted within a foot 
or two of the boat’s stem. But we had no 
time for conjectures. 

I glanced about me to see if my crew were 
allsafe. Lawrence had been helped up from 
below, and was among us, but no one knew 
anything about the Italian. I threw open 
the skylight and peered down into the cabin. 
The smoke was not so dense now that the 
wind blew from aft; and at intervals, I could 
make out that the run-scuttle was just as I 
had left it, open a little at one end to allow 
of ventilation; but no one could have come 
up without pushing it back more. Leonardo 
was not with us, at all events; and, if still 
below, he could not be alive. 

It was too late to make any attempt to 
save him; and, as I closed the skylight, a 
glance forward showed me the tryworks set- 
tling down, the carlines having burned away 
under the deck. In a moment more the 
massive brickwork inclined to starboard, 
reeled and fell through with a crash; and, as 
the fire caught the deluge of oil from the 
pots, a column of flame and smoke shot 
heavenward, roaring and seething, masthead 
high. 

We were at this moment within a quarter 
of a mile of the Persia’s stern. The confla- 
gration, lighting up the sea and sky, showed 
her crew swarming on the rail and in the 
rigging, all transfixed with amazement and 
horror at sight of this pyramid of flame 
moving down upon them. Whatever was to 
be done must be done quickly; the foremast, 
with its sails and hamper, was already in 
flames, and the heat was becoming so intense 
that it could no longer be endured. 

The men went to their places in the boats 
without confusion, while I took the wheel 
myself, determined to be the last man to 
leave her. When Mr. Daggett hailed to re- 
port all safe and waiting only for me, I put 
the wheel to starboard and gave her a sheer 
to pass well clear of the Persia. 

‘* Is Lawrence all right ?” I asked. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!’’ answered the young man 
for himself. 

‘* Has anybody seen Leonardo?” 
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sir.” 

I jumped on the taffrail and slid down by 
a rope in one of the boats. ‘‘ Shove off and 
out oars!’’? And we fell rapidly astern out 
of range of the intense heat and smoke. 

I sat down by the side of my friend West, 
and now, for the first time, found leisure to 
consider my loss, and to realize the terrible 
blow to my worldly prospects. The Vulcan 
and her two thousand barrels of sperm oil 
were totally lost, and I had not a dollar in- 
sured. Insurance was not then so general 
as now, and I had always been willing to 
trust to the good luck which had heretofore 
attended me. I thought of my young wife 
to whom I had been united shortly before 
sailing; of the high hopes of rich reward 
which had cheered and sustained my labors 
for more than two years, only to find my 
hard earnings all swept away in an hour; 
and, for the moment, I felt broken in spirit. 

But this was but momentary. Youth and 
health are never despondent long, if the con- 
science be clear; and by the time we arrived 
on board the Persia, I was able to look with 
some degree of composure upon the magnifi- 
cent sight presented by my burning ship off 
the quarter. We continued to watch her, 
till, one by one, her masts fell into the ruins, 
and her hull, wrapped in the devouring ele- 
ment, was gradually reduced to a charred 
and smouldering mass. A few casks of oil, 
which had floated out, were picked up next 
morning; but this was all that was available 
of the stout vessel and her valuable cargo. 

Meanwhile, we were all made as comfort- 
able, for the time being, as the crowded state 
of the Persia would admit. We discussed 
now, at our leisure, the history of the fire 
and its probable origin. I expressed an 
opinion that it was caused by the water 
being suffered to run too low in the box 
under the brickwork. This brought out Mr. 
Hunter, the second mate, who was positive 
he had it filled with water not an hour before 
the fire was discovered; that he had person- 
ally overseen the job, and satisfied himself 
that it was full. In this he was fully con- 
firmed by the two men whom he named, who 
handled the buckets and put the water in. 

‘* Besides,”’ said Mr. Hunter, “if the fire 
had begun there, it would have burnt out at 
once through the opening of the box; there 
would have been, it seems to me, no chance 
for a doubt about the matter; whereas, you 
know, it was raging for some time under the 
deck, with no escape or vent.”’ 


This was true; and it completely changed 
my first crude opinion. I at once said as 
much, acquitting the second officer entirely 
of all shadow of blame on the score of negli- 
gence. But no lights had been used under 
deck since the night before, except in the 
forecastle and cabin; while the fire had 
originated amidships. I found both the 
chief officers of the opinion that the prisoner 
in the run knew more about it than anyone 
else, and that he had escaped in Captain 
West’s boat. The warp had been carefully 
saved and brought on board. It measured 
nearly seven fathoms, showing that only a 
foot or two had been lost; but the end was 
unlaid and so much fagged by the action of 
the sea in towing, that it was impossible to 
tell, from its appearance, whether it had 
parted or been cut. One thing was certain, 
if it was cut, the man who cut it must have 
been in the boat. 

** Well,” said I, after we had discussed 
the matter in all its bearings, “it’s not 
likely that the mystery will ever be cleared 
up any further than it is now. The Italian 
has either been smothered in the run, or 
he has gone adrift in the Persia’s boat. In 
the latter case, he will be likely to land on 
one of the islands under our lee; but it 
would be like hunting for a needle in a hay- 

stack to look after him. Besides, it’s of 
little consequence to us now what was the 
cause of the fire. Its effect is, that we have 
lost our all, and must begin the world anew. 
Still, I must admit it would be some satisfac- 
tion to know, positively, whether it was in- 
cendiary or accidental.” 

I remained with my friend West until his 
arrival at Talcahuano, where I shipped as 
mate of a vessel for the run home. I found 
my family all right, my owners well satisfied 
with my conduct and ready to start me again 
with another ship. I found also that an 
eccentric uncle had died during my absence, 
leaving me heir to a comfortable old house, 
and some little personal property, on condi- 
tion that I added his name to my own. As 
I thought my mother’s name as good as my 
father’s, I had no objection to bearing them 
both; and, after the usual forms of petition, 
I became Paul Covell Hathaway. It will be 
seen that it was important in the sequel of 
my story. 

I made several voyages after this, with 4 
fair share of success; but no further light 
was shed upon the. Vulcan mystery. 
learned that the Persia’s boat had beet 
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picked up in good condition by another 
ship, about eighty miles to leeward of my 
position at the time of herloss. Everything 
was found in its place, and the natural pre- 
sumption was, that she had struck adrift 
and gone off ‘‘on her own hook.” The 
short piece of warp attached to her bow was 
fagged and soaked out like the other. It 
might either have been cut or parted. 

It was not until during my last voyage to 
sea, in 1849, that the veil was lifted from the 
mystery of the destruction of my old ship, 
and the crime of the incendiary met with its 
retribution. 

I was then in charge of the fine ship Ring- 
dove, bound on the Japan ground, and was 
running down the north side of the Caroline 
group, intending to make a port at Guane, 
one of the Ladrones. Two canoes came off 
to us from the island of Ponapi, or Ascen- 
sion, in each of which was one white man, 
with several natives. I had visited this 
island before, though anchoring on the 
southwest side, and I knew these white 
“beach-combers ”’ to be, for the most part, 
aset of graceless scoundrels. 

The man who first jumped on board in- 
troduced himself as a Frenchman, gave his 
name as La Roque, and asked if I spoke 
French, to which I replied in the negative. 
I understood it very well, but I felt justified 
in keeping this advantage of him. In this 
way, I found that he could speak English 
wellenough. He was a tall man, of forty or 
more years, with black hair cut close to his 
head, and a thick bushy beard, turning to 
gtay, which served to conceal his features. 
The other white man soon joined us, a little 
diminutive fellow, who hailed from the same 
nation, and I had no doubt of the fact, for 
every wrinkle in his nose was French. 
They conversed in that language with each 
other, but when addressing me, spoke Eng- 
lish, in which accomplishment Pierre or La 
Roque was far ahead of his little companion, 
Alexandre, or Aleck, as he gave his name to 
me. Something about the former seemed 
strangely to bring up old memories, but I 
could not recall where or when I had ever 
met him before. I éven thought of my 
Italian friend of the Vulcan, but I could not 
Make him look like this man. Besides, 
Leonardo was no Frenchman, and I had 
Rever, to my recollection, heard him make 
use of that language. 

The two men persuaded me to go in and 
anchor in the bay where they resided, and I 
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decided to do so; for I had a large stock of 
tobacco, prints, and other articles of traffic, 
such as are wanted at this island. So we 
roused up the chain cables, Pierre La Roque 
installed himself as pilot with little Monsieur 
Alexandre for his lieutenant, and within an 
hour the Ringdove was riding at ber anchor 
in Boytick Harbor on the northwest side of 
Ascension. 

This haven is very small, scarcely afford- 
ing room for half a dozen vessels, and the 
channel of exit and entrance is very narrow. 
La ‘Roque showed himself an excellent pilot, 
and handled the ship with the skill of a prac- 
ticed seaman. Of course, he acted as my 
interpreter and ‘ trading-master”’ during 
my stay; and, for the most part, he and 
Alexandre boarded and lodged on board, 
and made themselves quite at home in my 
cabin. They always conversed in the 
French language, paying no regard to my 
presence. I had, in my youth, made sev- 
eral voyages to the French West Indies, and 
had also, in the course of my wanderings, 
served two seasons in a French right whaler; 
but I pretended utter ignorance of what was 
being said in my hearing, and had given a 
hint to Mr. Bennett, the mate, to keep his 
own counsel as to my knowledge of that 
tongue. 

I had all my water and stores on board, 
and the ship about ready for sea, when one 
evening I sat at the cabin table on one side, 
while my two beach-combers on the other 
side had just lighted their pipes and settled 
themselves for a comfortable chat. 

** Alexandre,”’ said La Roque, suddenly, 
to his comrade, ‘‘ we must take this ship.” 

I had some difficulty to repress a sudden 
start, but I recovered myself instantly. I 
pretended to be intently engaged in reading, 
and eating a banana, which I plucked from 
a bunch on the transom at my side. 

The little Frenchman merely sucked the 
harder at his pipe and looked coolly to his 
Mentor for instructions. He was evidently 
one of those fellows who will ‘take sug- 
gestion as the cat laps milk.” 

“You see,” continued Pierre, “‘ she has 
lots of plunder such as we want; and, if we 
take her, you and I will be the richest white 
men on the island. There’s not much to- 
bacco or cloth among us now, for most of 
the stock from the ‘ Fawn’ has been used 


up. I say, that was a lively time we had in 


the weather harbor, picking the bones of 
that English barque—eh, Alexandre?” 
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“ Yes, yes,’ assented the little one. 
** And if you say so, I suppose this one’s 
bones must be picked, too. You’ve more 
influence with the old Nanakin than any 
one else, and I think you understand put- 
ting up a job of this kind more coolly than 
anybody I ever knew. You must have led 
a hard life in your day, Pierre.” 

Well—so, so,’? returned the other. 
“I’ve had my share of adventures. I 
have had a hand in a few piracies, I have 
slit some throats and wrecked some vessels 
in my day—and I once burned a ship at sea, 
Aleck, a ship that I belonged to, burnt my- 
self out of her, and ran away by the light 
of the fire!” 

“Good!”’ grunted his pupil. ‘* Where 
was that, Pierre?’ 

** Off the Galapagos Islands.”’ 

My breath came hot and thick. I rallied 
all my powers of self-control, and so far 
succeeded as to bite into another banana 
with a fair affectation of indifference, while 
I turned another leaf of the book in which 
I feigned to be so much interested. Leo- 
nardo, my cut-throat Italian, was before me! 
I knew now, where I had seen that restless 
eye, and that peculiar parting of the lips in 
the act of smiling. But he had since lost 
nearly all his teeth, which fact, with his 
closely cut hair and heavy beard had very 
much altered his appearance. And this 
man did not know me! Fifteen years of 
hard service, and more yet, my change of 
name, had done the business, and saved me 
from recognition. 

*“* How wasit? Tell us all about it,’ said 
the little villain, with a glance of admiration 
at his superior. 

“Well, she was an American ship. I 
don’t care to tell her name,’ said Pierre. 
(He had no need to tell one of his auditors.) 
“The skipper was a young man, and built 
very much like our unconscious friend, the 
captain here. Indeed, when I look at his 
shoulders from behind, I always seem to see 
that young Captain Covell before me. 

“*T had been three months in the ship, 
which was a long time for me to be in one 
craft, and I was spoiling for an adventure of 
some sort. One day a young fellow, a 
petty officer, called me to lend him a hand; 
I did not feel in the humor, and told him I 
would not do it. He flared up and put on 
airs, and I inserted my knife under his ribs. 
I don’t know yet whether he lived or died; 
but I'm afraid the incision was rather 


deeper than I meant it to be. Well, they 
took me aft, and put on me a pair of those 
large old-fashioned shackle-irons, to confine 
me, as they thought. I was laughing in my 
sleeve at them, for I knew I could work 
them off, ay, and on, too, when I should be 
ready.” 

Here the scoundrel looked admiringly at 
his small flexible hands. I dared not glance 
at him now, for fear of losing my self-com- 
mand. 

‘¢ They put me down in the run and kept 
me there nights, letting me up days for an 
airing. You may be sure I chafed at con- 
finement, and determined to get my freedom 
at any cost. A chance was soon offered; 
we got a whale, and when nearly through 
trying out, we spoke a barque, and the cap- 
tain came aboard and veered his boat astern 
by the warp. I was on deck then and took 
note of things. I made up my mind to fire 
the ship that night. 

‘¢T had fireworks in my pocket, for I was 
allowed to smoke when I liked while above 
deck. I knew that the blubber-room had 
been cleaned out that afternoon, and that 
one of the lower deck hatches was left partly 


off, while the upper ones were ‘closed. At 


dark I was driven into my cell as usual, and 
the captains went on deck to spin yarns and 
smoke; in short, they went about their busi- 
ness and I about mine. 

**T lost no time in slipping my hands out 
of the shackles, and crept through to the 
main hatchway. I had explored the road 
before and knew the feeling of every cask in 
her, abaft the mainmast. The hatch being 
off, I could pass up between decks without 
noise. I made my way into the sailroom, 
knowing where to put my hand on a large 
bag of tarred oakum, and some rolls of old 
canvas, which I lugged forward until about 
under the tryworks. I also found enough 
greasy wood to start a good bonfire, and 
keep it going, too. 

‘“‘T arranged all my combustibles, and 
fired the piles in three or four places, to 
make a sure thing of it. When I lit the 
oakum the flame and smoke spread so quickly 
that I had enough to*do to escape being suf- 
focated; but, as I dropped into the lower 
hold I managed to pull on the hatch, which 
kept the smoke out of my quarters for the 
present. I went back to my old station in 
the run, and waited until the alarm was 
raised, and I heard the two captains run for- 
ward to look for the fire. I knew then tha 
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the coast was clear, and everybody’s atten- 
tion was occupied. So I jumped up into the 
cabin, placed the scuttle just as I found it, 
Jeaped on the transom and dropped out at 
the stern-window, pulled myself into the 
barque’s boat, cut the warp, and the ship 
kept on her fiery course, leaving me alone on 
the Pacific! ” 

I had preserved my outward appearance 
of indifference, and listened to this detail of 
the destruction of my ship. But I must 
still keep cool and not betray by any sign 
that I understood a word; for if they in- 
tended to take the Ringdove from me, I 
might learn their plans, so as to, counterplot 
alittle. 

“ Well,” said Aleck, ‘‘ did she burn up?” 

“Oh, yes. Imadeasure job ofthat. All 
hands were saved and taken on board the 
barque, while I lay quietly by at a proper 
distance and saw the whole performance. 
When all was quiet I set the boat’s sail and 
ran to leeward. I knew there must be land 
not far off, and the next day I landed on one 
of the islands. I set the boat adrift, taking 
nothing out of her, for I knew she would be 
picked up, and no one could know but that 
she had struck adrift while towing. I lived 
three days on turtle’s flesh and some bread 
that I had brought with me. An English 
whaler touched there, and I got a passage 
down to the Marquesas, representing that I 
had got astray on the island and lost my 
shipmates, while hunting terrapins.”’ 

“ Mon Dieu! that was well done!” said 
little Alexandre. ‘ But have you never 
seen that young captain since ?” 

“No,never. I would like to cut his throat 
if I had the chance,” answered Pierre. 

I felt obliged to him for his kind intentions, 
but dared not express my gratitude, even by 
a look. 

“* But now,” asked the little one, ‘‘ how do 
you mean to manage this ship ? ” 

“IT mean to mismanage her, so as to run 
her on the outer end of the reef. I shall 
take her out through the narrow part of the 
passage, and then put her on the rocks, as if 
accidentally. You must have the canoes 
ready behind this point of rocks, here. You 
will go ashore and see the old Nanakin, and 
get the tribe mustered, for she will get under 
way to-morrow, just before night. As soon 
a you see the ship bring up, or hear my sig- 
nal (you know what that is), you will bring 
allthe fleet as fast as possible. Our innocent 
friend, here, will suppose you are coming to 


his assistance to get him off the reef. After 
that all is plain sailing. We must take out 
the plunder and burn her. We don’t want 
the ship for anything.’’. 

‘¢ But what do you propose to do with the 
crew?” 

‘¢ Dead men tell no tales,” said the Italian, 
sententiously. 

I could hardly restrain a shudder at the 
coolness of the villain, but I knew that I 
had him now “ on the hip,”’ and could spoil 
his plan, as well as mete out to him just ret- 
ribution for his malicious destruction of 
my ship and cargo, fifteen years before. 
I found an opportunity to confer with 
Mr. Bennett, and also with the other 
officers; enjoining upon them all, by no 
sign or movement, to betray their knowl- 
edge until the proper moment. 

To get to sea through the narrow channel 
in the reef, it was necessary to carry out a 
kedge to windward, hook it down firmly in 
the coral, take up the lower anchor and 


heave ahead on the kedge, until the ship’s 


cutwater was almost rubbing the rocks on 
the weather side of the bay. We were then 
to make all sail, hanging by the kedge, swing 
the headyards briskly, slipping the hawser at 
the same moment, and cast her head right 
into the passage, meeting her in time with 
the helm. 

Monsieur La Roque, or Leonardo, showed 
himself a thorough seamen in performing 
this somewhat delicate operation. It was 
well for me that I was to have the benefit of 
his pilotage through the intricate part of the 
channel; after which, as may be supposed, I 
meant to take her into my own hands. Had 
he purposed to capture the ship inside, I 
should have had no alternative but to fight 
to the death, and take my chance of getting 
her out myself, if I succeeded in repulsing 
the savages. The calculating villain knew 
how we would fight if attacked while our 
ship was afloat; but if he put her on the reef 
and wrecked her, we could then be decoyed 
on shore and murdered at leisure. 

He took the wheel himself, gave the word 
when ready to slip the hawser and swing the 
yards, and performed all his evolutions in 
beautiful style. The Ringdove obeyed her 
helm like a thing of life, as she shot into the 
narrow channel, while Leonardo controlled 
her movements with such a delicate touch 
that I could not help admiring his skill, even 


~ while I knew he meant to cut all our throats 


the same night. I knew, too, that the flotill 
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“ Yes, yes,’? assented the little one. 
** And if you say so, I suppose this one’s 
bones must be picked, too. You’ve more 
influence with the old Nanakin than any 
one else, and I think you understand put- 
ting up a job of this kind more coolly than 
anybody I ever knew. You must have led 
a hard life in your day, Pierre.” 

Well—so, so,’’ returned the other. 
“ T’ve had my share of adventures. I 
have had a hand in a few piracies, I have 
slit some throats and wrecked some vessels 
in my day—and I once burned a ship at sea, 
Aleck, a ship that I belonged to, burnt my- 
self out of her, and ran away by the light 
of the fire!” 

grunted his pupil. 
was that, Pierre?’ 

Off the Galapagos Islands.” 

My breath came hot and thick. I rallied 
all my powers of self-control, and so far 
succeeded as to bite into another banana 
with a fair affectation of indifference, while 
I turned another leaf of the book in which 
I feigned to be so much interested. Leo- 
nardo, my cut-throat Italian, was before me! 
I knew now, where I had seen that restless 
eye, and that peculiar parting of the lips in 
the act of smiling. But he had since lost 
nearly all his teeth, which fact, with his 
closely cut hair and heavy beard had very 
much altered his appearance. And this 
man did not know me! Fifteen years of 
hard service, and more yet, my change of 
name, had done the business, and saved me 
from recognition. 

How was it? Tell us all about it,’’ said 
the little villain, with a glance of admiration 
at his superior. 

“Well, she was an American ship. I 
don’t care to tell her name,” said Pierre. 
(He had no need to tell one of his auditors.) 
“The skipper was a young man, and built 
very much like our unconscious friend, the 
captain here. Indeed, when I look at his 
shoulders from behind, I always seem to see 
that young Captain Covell before me. 

“‘T had been three months in the ship, 
which was a long time for me to be in one 
craft, and I was spoiling for an adventure of 
some sort. One day a young fellow, a 
petty officer, called me to lend him a hand; 
I did not feel in the humor, and told him I 
would not do it. He flared up and put on 
airs, and I inserted my knife under his ribs. 
I don’t know yet whether he lived or died; 
but I’m afraid the incision was rather 
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deeper than I meant it to be. Well, they 
took me aft, and put on me a pair of those 
large old-fashioned shackle-irons, to confine 
me, as they thought. I was laughing in my 
sleeve at them, for I knew I could work 
them off, ay, and on, too, when I should be 
ready.” 

Here the scoundrel looked admiringly at 
his small flexible hands. I dared not glance 
at him now, for fear of losing my self-com- 
mand. 

*¢ They put me down in the run and kept 
me there nights, letting me up days for an 
airing. You may be sure I chafed at con- 
finement, and determined to get my freedom 
at any cost. A chance was soon offered; 
we got a whale, and when nearly through 
trying out, we spoke a barque, and the cap- 
tain came aboard and veered his boat astern 
by the warp. I was on deck then and took 
note of things. I made up my mind to fire 
the ship that night. 

‘¢T had fireworks in my pocket, for I was 
allowed to smoke when I liked while above 
deck. I knew that the blubber-room had 
been cleaned out that afternoon, and that 
one of the lower deck hatches was left partly 


. off, while the upper ones were'‘closed. At 


dark I was driven into my cell as usual, and 
the captains went on deck to spin yarns and 
smoke; in short, they went about their busi- 
ness and I about mine. 

**T lost no time in slipping my hands out 
of the shackles, and crept through to the 
main hatchway. I had explored the road 
before and knew the feeling of every cask in 
her, abaft the mainmast. The hatch being 
off, I could pass up between decks without 
noise. I made my way into the sailroom, 
knowing where to put my hand on a large 
bag of tarred oakum, and some rolls of old 
canvas, which I tugged forward until about 
under the tryworks. I also found enough 
greasy wood to start a good bonfire, and 
keep it going, too. 

“TI arranged all my combustibles, and 
fired the piles in three or four places, to 
make a sure thing of it. When I lit the 
oakum the flame and smoke spread so quickly 
that I had enough todo to escape being suf- 
focated; but, as I dropped into the lower 
hold I managed to pull on the hatch, which 
kept the smoke out of my quarters for the 
present. I went back to my old station in 
the run, and waited until the alarm was 
raised, and I heard the two captains run for- 
ward to look for the fire. I knew then tha 
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the coast was clear, and everybody’s atten- 
tion was occupied. So I jumped up into the 
cabin, placed the scuttle just as I found it, 
jeaped on the transom and dropped out at 
the stern-window, pulled myself into the 
barque’s boat, cut the warp, and the ship 
kept on her fiery course, leaving me alone on 
the Pacific! ” 

I had preserved my outward appearance 
of indifference, and listened to this detail of 
the destruction of my ship. But I must 
still keep cool and not betray by any sign 
that I understood a word; for if they in- 
tended to take the Ringdove from me, I 
might learn their plans, so as to, counterplot 
alittle. 

“Well,” said Aleck, ‘‘ did she burn up?” 

“Oh, yes. Imadeasure jobofthat. All 
hands were saved and taken on board the 
barque, while I lay quietly by at a proper 
distance and saw the whole performance. 
When all was quiet I set the boat’s sail and 
ran to leeward. I knew there must be land 
not far off, and the next day I landed on one 
of the islands. I set the boat adrift, taking 
nothing out of her, for I knew she would be 
picked up, and no one could know but that 
she had struck adrift while towing. I lived 
three days on turtle’s flesh and some bread 
that I had brought with me. An English 
whaler touched there, and I got a passage 
down to the Marquesas, representing that I 
had got astray on the island and lost my 
shipmates, while hunting terrapins.” 

“ Mon Dieu! that was well done!” said 
little Alexandre. ‘ But have you never 
seen that young captain since ?”’ 

“No, never. I would like to cut his throat 
if I had the chance,” answered Pierre. 

I felt obliged to him for his kind intentions, 
but dared not express my gratitude, even by 
a look. 

_“ But now,”’ asked the little one, ‘‘ how do 
you mean to manage this ship ? ” 

“IT mean to mismanage her, so as to run 
her on the outer end of the reef. I shall 
take her out through the narrow part of the 
passage, and then put her on the rocks, as if 
accidentally. You must have the canoes 
ready behind this point of rocks, here. You 
will go ashore and see the old Nanakin, and 
get the tribe mustered, for she will get under 
way to-morrow, just before night. As soon 
4 you see the ship bring up, or hear my sig- 
nal (you know what that is), you will bring 
allthe fleet as fast as possible. Our innocent 
friend, here, will suppose you are coming to 


his assistance to get him off the reef. After 
that all is plain sailing. We must take out 
the plunder and burn her. We don’t want 
the ship for anything.’’. 

‘¢ But what do you propose to do with the 
crew?” 

‘¢ Dead men tell no tales,” said the Italian, 
sententiously. 

I could hardly restrain a shudder at the 
coolness of the villain, but I knew that I 
had him now “ on the hip,”’ and could spoil 
his plan, as well as mete out to him just ret- 
ribution for his malicious destruction of 
my ship and cargo, fifteen years before. 
I found an opportunity to confer with 
Mr. Bennett, and also with the other 
officers; enjoining upon them all, by no 
sign or movement, to betray their knowl- 
edge until the proper moment. 

To get to sea through the narrow channel 
in the reef, it was necessary to carry out a 
kedge to windward, hook it down firmly in 
the coral, take up the lower anchor and 


heave ahead on the kedge, until the ship’s — 


cutwater was almost rubbing the rocks on 
the weather side of the bay. We were then 
to make all sail, hanging by the kedge, swing 
the headyards briskly, slipping the hawser at 
the same moment, and cast her head right 
into the passage, meeting her in time with 
the helm. 

Monsieur La Roque, or Leonardo, showed 
himself a thorough seamen in performing 
this somewhat delicate operation. It was 
well for me that I was to have the benefit of 
his pilotage through the intricate part of the 
channel; after which, as may be supposed, I 
meant to take her into my own hands. Had 
he purposed to capture the ship inside, I 
should have had no alternative but to fight 
to the death, and take my chance of getting 
her out myself, if I succeeded in repulsing 
the savages. The calculating villain knew 
how we would fight if attacked while our 
ship was afloat; but if he put her on the reef 
and wrecked her, we could then be decoyed 
on shore and murdered at leisure. 

He took the wheel himself, gave the word 
when ready to slip the hawser and swing the 
yards, and performed all his evolutions in 
beautiful style. The Ringdove obeyed her 
helm like a thing of life, as she shot into the 
narrow channel, while Leonardo controlled 
her movements with such a delicate touch 
that I could not help admiring his skill, even’ 


~ while I knew he meant to cut all our throats 


the same night. I knew, too, that the flotill 
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of canoes, manned and armed to the teeth, 
were then lying in ambush within a few 
hundred yards of us, but concealed by a pro- 
jecting point. 

Already we had passed the critical part of 
the passage, and the reef began to trend to 
the southward, affording more searoom. 
The decisive moment had come, and I signed 
to the officers to be ready. I saw Leonardo’s 
eyes snap, as he suddenly hove the wheel up. 

** Captain,” said he, ‘‘ there’s a sunken 
reef makes out here on the weather-bow. I 
shall have to throw her off a point or two.” 

Mr. Bennett and the second mate were at 
that moment behind the Italian, pretending 
to be doing something with the spanker- 
boom guy. Ata movement of my hand they 
seized him from behind, and jerked him 
backward, while I caught the wheel myself 
and brought her head back to the proper 
course. Leonardo struggled powerfully with 
the two officers, whose object was to secure 
and bind him without noise or confusion. 
But, by superhuman effort, he threw them 
both off and jumped to the rail, while I 
shouted “ Kill him!’ for I saw that there 
was no help for it. He had already drawn a 
pistol and was in the act of cocking it, when 
a lance, thrown by the third mate, passed 
through his body; but not before he had put 
his fingers to his mouth and sounded a pecu- 
liar shrill whistle, which was answered in- 
stantly by a movement of the leading canoes, 
starting out from behind the rocky point. 

** We will have his partner,” said I, ‘* and 
then we shall have done enough.” 

I did not fear this attack, now that I had 
searoom and a good working breeze. Seeing 
that we were well clear of the reef, I gave 
the order to back the maintopsail and to 
remain at the braces, ready to fill again at 
the word. My Italian had fallen to the deck 
with the lance still in his body, and no one 
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had offered to pull it out. His life was fast 
ebbing, but I can never forget the infernal 
expression of his face, as his eyes rested on 
me. 

“Captain,” said he, in a voice hoarse 
with agony and baffled rage, “‘ you under. 
stand French?” 

Like a native, Leonardo,’ I answered. 
*¢ And, moreover, though my name is Hatha- 
way, now, fifteen years ago it was—Covell.” 

He closed his eyes, gasping out a bitter 
oath; his spirit was going fast. By this 
time the leading canoes were coming up 
with us, and I counted twenty-five which 
had made their appearance from behind the 
point, all filled with armed men. As I had 
anticipated, the foremost one bore the little 
Frenchman and the old Nanakin of the 
tribe. They approached within hail, but not 
seeing their master-spirit, who was now in 
the agonies of death on deck, they rested on 
their paddles for a parley. They were evi- 
dently puazled, not knowing what to make of 
the aspect of affairs. Alexandre, becoming 
impatient, stood up in the canoe and hailed: 

Where are you, Pierre ?”’ 

** Go look for him! ’’ I answered, in his own 
tongue, as I brought my rifletoasight. Be- 
fore he could stoop the bullet had passed 
through his brain. ‘‘ Brace full the main- 
yard! ’’ I shouted, as the body of Leonardo, 
alias Pierre La Roque, was launched over- 
board among the horror-stricken savages; 
and the Ringdove, under the impulse of fresh 
trades, flew on her course towards the Japan 
whaling grounds. 

1 had no desire to work any revenge upon 
the islanders. We -had punished the two 
scoundrels who had so coolly plotted the 
destruction of all our lives; wé had visited 
just retribution upon the pirate and the in- 
cendiary; and had cleared up the mystery of 
the burning of the Vulcan. 


SPRING BRILLIANTS. 


Thou smiling Spring! Again thy praise 
Ts on the lip of streams; 
And the waterfalis loud anthems raise 
By day and in their dreams. 
The lakes that glitter on the plain 
Sing with the stirring breeze, 
And the voice of welcome sounds again 
From the surge upon the seas. 
J. O. Rockwell. 
‘The sweet-scented buds all around me are swelling 
— are songs in the stream, there’s health in 
e gale; 
A sense of delight in each bosom is swelling, 
As float the pure day-beams o'er mountain and vale 


The desolate reign of old winter is broken, 
‘The verdure is fresh upon every tree ; 
Of Nature’s revival the charm, and a token 
Of love, oh, thou spirit of beauty! to thee. 
Willis Gaylord Clark. 


I come, I come! ye have called me long ; 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song; 
Ye may trace my steps o’er the wakening 

By the winds that tell of the violet’s birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
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GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


R. and Mrs. Murray Greene were quite 
distinguished people in their native 
town. Mr. Greene was one of the two mer- 
chants who divided the custom of that not 
very stirring village, and in a long series of 
years, he had dispensed tea, and molasses, 
and other luxuries in so honest and reputa- 
ble a manner, as to have earned the respect 
of his fellow-townsmen, and’ a very snug 
little fortune for himself. 

Mrs. Greene was the mistress of a large, 
square, white house which contained the 
usual complement of apartments, including 
a parlor with a brussels carpet, and plenty 
of light, shiny, new mahogany furniture, all 
nicely shut up from sun and air by curtains 
and blinds, which were only opened in May, 
for the spring cleaning, and so, of course, 
fulfilling the design for which parlors came 
into being. 

Moreover, Mrs. Greene was the possessor 
of a wardrobe which caused no little envy 
among her humble friends, and was besides 
a plump, rosy little woman, not quite up to 
the forties, and pretty enough to become 
her stylish dresses. And yet Mrs. Greene 
was not contented. 

‘* What more can Clarinda want?” said 
her eldest sister, Mrs. Staples. *‘ A house 
full of everything under the sun, and a hired 
girl to do the work?” 

But in spite of allthis, Mrs. Greene did 
sometimes feel as though her riches were 
only a mockery. She used to look over at 
Squire Conway’s,—who, as if to tantalize 
her, had built a fine house exactly opposite 
her own,—and sometimes shed tears of real 
vexation when Mrs. Conway drove out with 
any of her summer visitors from town. To 
be sure, the lawyer’s lady called upon her, 
and, whenever they had a great party, in- 
vited her, of course. But Mrs. Greene was 
never asked to any of those charming little 
impromptu lawn teas, which Mrs. Conway 
prepared for a select few, never asked to 
play croquet or made known to the summer 
visitors. And so Mrs. Greene could not 
help seeing that between the Conways and 
herself there was, in spite of her gorgeous 


carpet and handsome furniture, a great gulf 
set. 


Mrs. Greene mused over these things 
with daily increasing annoyance, and fast- 
growing discontent, All her pretty things 
were, as she phrased it, so many ‘“‘ aggrava- 
tions.”” What was the use of having things 
if people looked down upon you? What 
was the good of pretty dresses if you never 
went anywhere to wear them? And then 
in her prolonged surveys of Mrs. Conway 
and her friends, she had not failed to dis- 
cover that their attire, though not half so 
resplendent as her own, had a certain grace 
and style about it to which hers could not 
pretend. 

Through these hints Mrs. Greene had 
come to be aware of a world above her, pos- 
sibly above Mrs. Conway, too, and she was 
seized with a restless desire to penetrate its 
mysteries. 

* Didn’t you say old Squire Conway died 
poor?” she said one day to her husband, as 
that worthy gentleman was discussing his 
tough beefsteak. 

Well, rather,’ returned Mr. Greene; 
‘he never was much of a hand to scrape 
money together, and I reckon I could have 
bought him out twice over.” 

*¢ And the young squire wasn’t much of a 
scholar,” continued the lady. ‘Tried for 
college and couldn’t get in, and then was 
ashamed to come back to Queertown, and 
went to Europe, and then came home and 
made money in speculations. How was it, 
Murray?” said his wife, with heightened 
color. 

“What on earth are you driving at, 
Clarinda ?” said her husband, wonderingly. 
** Speculations in stocks, I believe it was—a 
lucky hit he made, I suppose. 1 wish I 
could have such luck.” 

‘* I wish you could!” echoed his wife, en- 
thusiastically. ‘* Why can’t you? IfI was 
a man I’d have some ambition. Why can’t 
you make a fortune, and we'll let the Con- 
ways know we’re as good as they are?” 

* And we’ll build the biggest house in 
Queertown, and furnish it tip-top all 
through,” said Mr. Greene, laughing good- 
humoredly. 

Queertown! ” ejaculated the lady, with 
flashing eyes and with a look of disdain. 
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‘“*No, indeed, Murray Greene! When we 
get rich we won’t live in Queertown. I 
shall go to New York. I may, though, have 
@ summer residence here,”’ she added, as it 
occurred to her to think how happy it would 
make her to exhibit her fine things to the 
Conways a few weeks every season. 

Mr. Greene stared at her a minute, and 
then broke into a laugh. 

“Well, I declare, Clarinda, you’ve got 
your notions up. Never mind. When I 
get rich we will go to New York, and you 
shall have a carriage and diamonds, and all 
the pretty things you want—see if you don’t. 
Only don’t lot upon it too much.” 

Mrs. Greene said no more. She was a 
sensitive woman, and didn’t like to be 
laughed at, but not the less did she indulge 
in her discontent and her visions of splen- 
der. 

That very winter Murray Greene went to 
New York as usual to purchase a new stock 
of goods, and while there a tempting little 


. speculation in wool offered itself to his 


hand. Like an inspiration came thé re- 
membrance of his talk with Clarinda. Why 
not make a fortune? The sum required 
was small, and he would not be ruined if the 
operation were a failure. 

“* By George, I’ll do it! ” said Mr. Greene, 
quickly. 

He did it, and in ten days after was richer 
by some thousands for giving way to that 
impulse. He did not tell his wife what he 
had done, but he went straight and bought 
her the handsomest set of furs she had ever 
set her eyes upon. She wore them next 
Sunday to church, and it relieved her sore 
heart to see that Mrs. Conway gave them a 
surprised but approving glance. She was 
rather pleased than otherwise, also, when 
Mrs. Staples remarked that in her opinion 
Murray was foolishly extravagant. 

Murray knows what he is about,’ said 
Mrs. Greene, calmly. 

Her words had a meaning and a truth she 
did not know. At that very moment Mr. 
Greene was deep in another speculation still 
more alluring than the first. Now was the 
time for him to fail, and lose all he had 
gained by the first venture. But that was 
not his luck. He was again successful. 
And now tempted by success he tried his 
fortune again and again, nor did it once fail. 

All this time he had not confided in his 
wife. ‘‘ When I get a quarter of a million 
I'll tell her,” he used to soliloquize, and 


though he was not a secretive man, he man- 
aged to put a strong restraint upon himeelf, 
only letting his self-gratulations escape by 
occasional chuckles, which at last became so 
frequent that his wife was alarmed, and 
watched him furtively, under the apprehen- 
sion that he was becoming insane. 

At last a great day came. It was Mav 
day, and as Mr. Greene was quite in the 
habit of taking a look at his young trees be- 
fore going to the store, Mrs. Greene was not 
surprised to see him linger. But when at 
eight o’clock he came in, and composedly 
seated himself in an arm-chair, she grew 
frightened. 

‘Why, Murray! 
store to-day ?”’ 

No! ” 

not? Are you sick?” 

‘“¢ Never felt better in my life, Clarinda,” 
said Mr. Greene, between a series of extra- 
ordinary chuckles. 

Mrs. Greene grew pale, and paler still 
when Mr. Greene burst out in a laugh that 
made him grow red in the face, gnd threat- 
ened to suffocate him on the spot. 

‘“* What do you mean, Murray Greene? 
Why ain’t you going to the store ? ”’ 

“T am never going to the store any 
more,” said Mr. Greene, as soon as he could 
compose himself. 

‘* Mr. Greene, are you crazy ?”’ 

“Crazy! Ha, ha! That’s a good one. 
Crazy? Not by a jugfull! Come here, 
Clarinda, and sit on my knee, and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

But Mrs. Greene declined the honor. She 
was, in fact, retreating backwards with the 
design of sending at once for help to secure 
this dangerous maniac. But she was ar- 
rested by hearing Mr. Greene say, in a tone 
which he meant should be solemn enough 
to convince her that he was in earnest, but 
which was sepulchrally awful:— 

** Clarinda, I’m worth a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars, and you may go to New York 


Aren’t you going to the 


_ and live as soon as you please.” 


For an instant she stared at him with 
dilated eyes, and then gave a frightened 
shriek. 

‘*Good heavens, Clarinda! what és the 
matter? Stop?” 

And Mr. Greene rushing forward, seized 
his wife in his arms. 

* Don’t! oh, don’t!” gasped that terrified 
woman. ‘Oh, don’t kill your poor wife! 
Don’t!” 
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“Good Lord! what does the woman 
mean?” said Mr. Greene, in utter con- 
sternation. ‘‘ Kill you! Do you take me 
fora mad man? Good gracious! The idea 
of my killing you or anybody! Ha, ha!” 
And Mr. Greene’s sense of the ludicrous, 
getting the better of his amazement, he 
laughed aloud. 

“ Ain’t you crazy, then?” said Mrs. 
Greene, still pale, and eyeing him doubtful- 
ly 


“No more than you are, Clarinda. There 
now! Little woman, how will you have 
your diamonds set, eh ?”’ 

Diamonds! ” 

“Mrs. Greene grew white again, and 
would have escaped. But her husband’s 
hand held her, and she could repeat:— 

Diamonds! 

“Of course! Didn’t you mind what I 
said? I tell you, Clarinda, I’m worth a 
quarter of a million, and we’ll go to New 
York to live just as soon as you please,” 
said Mr. Greene, emphatically. 

She flushed and paled by turns; scrutiniz- 
ed his countenance, and finally burst into 
tears. 

“My goodness! What’s to pay now?” 

“You are making fun of me,” Mr. 
Greene,”’ said the lady, sobbing. ‘‘ You are 
playing off a wicked joke on your wife, and 
I wouldn’t have thought it of you.” 

“ It’s no joke, Clarinda, I’ll eat my head 
if it is!” 

As this was Mr. Greene’s invariable 
ultimatum upon solemn occasions, Mrs. 
Greene was, perforce, induced to look at 
him. And then while he opened out upon 
the story of his gains, she listened, slowly 
gaining in credence, and at last broke into a 
hysterical laugh, and clung to his neck, and 
told him he was the most delightful darling 
ofa husband in the world, and she always 
knew he had great abilities, and wasn’t he 
glad he had a wife who understood him ? 

Mr. Greene went on planning out their 
future life; and it all seemed so delightful 
and impossible, that it was like a fairy tale. 
And to think it wasn’t impossible, but all as 
true as preaching, as Mr. Greene said. 

They never afterwards had such a vivid 
and unalloyed enjoyment of their wealth. 
As time went on, some bitter drops got 
mingled in the cup, but to-night it was pure 
elixir, 

The next month saw great changes in the 
arrangements of the Greenes. Clarinda’s 
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thought that the Queertown house would do 
for a summer residence came to her now, 
and consequently the furniture was left un- 
disturbed, and a laboring man and his wife 
installed as stewards. 

The next thing was the establishment in 
New York. It was easy enough to find a 
house, but not so easy to a novice to furnish 
it in a style befitting the newly-acquired for- 
tune. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greene trudged about from 
shop to shop, and listened to this and that 
counsel, and got bewildered by the shop- 
keepers, and found themselves repeatedly 
victimized, until Mrs. Greene declared that 
she was more tired every night than if she 
had been out washing, and Mr. Greene had 
conceived a deep disgust for fashionable life. 
So just here somebody suggested letting the 
house out to be furnished by contract, and 
the weary pair consented with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

The work was speedily done, and present- 
ly they took possession of the new house. 
Up and down-stairs went Mrs. Greene, ex- 
amining over and over again the velvet car- 
pets of an undreamed-of softness and beau- 
ty, the gold and purple of the drawing- 
rooms, the beautiful cmbroidered curtains, 
and saying to herself incredulously that 1% 
was all hers. 

Meantime, Mr. Greene sat in the dining- 
room and smoked, and read the newspaper. 
It was the only pleasure left the poor man. 
Once he ventured to hint that he should like 
some light business to occupy his time, but 
Clarinda would not hear of it. 

‘** Wait till we begin to go into society, 
Murray. You'll have diversion enough 
then,’’ she said, pleasantly. 

But it appeared that society was not ready 
to be gone into. In vain they went to the 
most fashionable church, in vain did Mr. 
and Mrs. Greene take their daily airing in 
the Park. Society remained profoundly un- 
conscious of their existence. Mrs. Greene 
was worried. A little perpendicular wrin- 
kle began to come between her eyes. This 
was more than being slighted by the Con- 
ways. But one day she had a bright 
thought. 

‘*No wonder nobody comes to see us, 
Murray!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ everybody has 
gone out of town.” 

*¢ Out of town! . Why, Clarinda! I waited 
at a crossing in Broadway, yesterday,”’ said 
the literal Mr. Greene. 
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‘Oh, that isn’t what 1 mean,” cried his 
wife. ‘‘ I mean everybody who is anybody. 
Murray, we must go to a watering-place,” 
she said, with the air of a discoverer. 

Mr. Greene, opining the place was better 
than home, consented with alacrity. But 
he found that change of place did not con- 
sole him. The difference was only that now 
he smoked on the veranda of the Clarendon, 
instead of in his own dining-room. 

But Mrs. Greene brightened considerably. 
There was something to look at here, at all 
events, and there was something to dress 
for. By and by she began to see that the 
elder ladies were not of much account unless 
they chaperoned attractive young girls. 

Mrs. Greene meditated. The perpendi- 
cular wrinkle between her eyes grew deeper 
and deeper. At last she conceived the idea 
of taking society by a coup d’etat. 

Retiring to the shabby third floor bed- 
room, which was all that even a quarter of a 
million could procure, Mrs. Greene unlocked 
her rosewood escritoire, and wrote a short 
note. 

It was brief but urgent, and dropped like 
a bomb-shell into the Staples family. 

“Katie is going to Saratoga to stay with 
her Aunt Greene,’’ was a bit of news that 
in twenty-four hours had gone the rounds of 
Queertown. Young girls envied her, old 
folks hoped it wouldn’t spoil her, and the 
village dress-maker sat up two whole sum- 
mer nights sewing for her. Meantime, 
Katie maintained a serene front. Once only 
did she flush and grow agitated at the men- 
tion of her trip, and that was when young 
Guy Conway carelessly joined her in her 
walk home from the village, and while pre- 
tending to be very busy with a handful of 
grass and flowers, said, nonchalantly :— 

*¢ By the by, Katie, what is this I hear? 
That you are meditating a wonderful jour- 
ney to the sea-side—or was it the moun- 
tains ?”’ 

‘“*To Saratoga!’ said Kate, with a little 
flush. ‘‘ Aunt Greene has sent for me to 
come and stay with her there.’’ 

An indescribable expression ran over Guy 
Conway’s handsome blase face. What! this 
little snowdrop of a girl, so fresh and pure 
that the atmosphere around her was like the 
breath from heaven, sent to fade in that hot- 
house of vanity and selfishness! 

He bent his fine-blue eyes upon her, and 
half-smiling, said:— 

** What will you do at Saratoga, Katie ? ” 
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‘*T don’t know. What other people do, I 
suppose. What is that, Mr. Conway?” 

** People ride, drive, and walk, Miss Sta- 
ples,’’ said Guy, becoming very dignified, as 
he always did when Katie gave him his sur- 
name. ‘They drink the execrable water; 
they lounge about, and find it desperately 
stupid; whenever they do anything, they 
change their dress, the elderly ladies sit in 
rows around sides of the parlors, and the 
young ladies dance and flirt—all in resplen- 
dent attire. When they get to the bottom 
of their trunks, they go home.”’ 

shall go home very soon,’ laughed 
Katie. 

‘No Katie! You’ll dress, and dance, and 
flirt, and get spoiled.” 

**You forget Mr. Conway. I shall not 
know anybody there, and I dare say aunt 
will know but few people.’”’ 

Guy looked at her. He knew that her 
milk-white skin, and soft, shy, brown eyes, 
and bronze hair, and the sweetness and 
grace which were so soft and flower-like, 
would not pass unnoticed, even in the mot- 
ley crowd. And then when it was known 
that she was the niece, possibly the heiress, 
certainly the protege of a rich parvenu, he 
could guess how the impecunious, idle men 
would flock around her. 

*¢ Won’t you come in?” said Katie, timid- 
ly. 
Guy started from his reverie. Katie and 
the great green fields and the yellow sunset 
flooding them were delightful, but Farmer 
Staples and his wife, with their talk of crops 
and dairy, were too much for him, 

**No, thank you, Katie. I’ve an engage- 
ment, and so I must bid you good-by. I 
only hope, little girl, that you’ll come back 
just as you leave us.” 

He held out his hand, and the soft color 
rose in Katie’s face as she met his look. 
There was love, and longing, and irresolu- 
tion in it—not that Katie could analyze and 
define all these, but her woman’s instinct 
read something of great significance. He 
held her hand far longer than it was neces- 
sary to say good-by, till Katie’s cheeks grew 
hot, and she drew her hand away impulsive- 
ly 


“TI think I hear mother calling me. 
Good-by, Mr. Guy,” she said, and was gone. 

Guy Conway had apparently forgotten his 
engagement, for he sauntered- away down 
the cool, shaded road, and then along the 
river bank, and as the evening was sweet 
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GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 


with the ripeness and odor of July, and the 
moon rose broad and yellow, and Guy was 
twenty-six, and of susceptible temperament, 
we imagine his dreams were not of the pro- 
saic, everyday life. 

As for Katie, her head was much more 
filled with thoughts of Guy Conway than 
with anticipations of her journey. She had 
a vague, altogether foolish hope that she 
might see him again before starting, perhaps 
at the depot, and when she was forced to 
give up that hope, she shed a few natural 
tears which her father innocently thought 
were caused by parting from home. 

“Cheer up, Katie. You’ll hear from us 
often, and if anything happens, we’ll let you 
know right off.’ 

“Oh, father, I do hate to leave you!” 
cried Katie, in a burst of contrition. 

“Never mina, child. You’d ought to see 
something of the world, and this seems to 
bea good time. So now brighten up.” 

And Katie, being full of the strong spirits 
of youth and health, did brighten up, and 
met her aunt and uncle with her usual light- 
heartedness. 

Mrs. Greene immediately instituted an ex- 
amination into the state of Katie’s ward- 
robe, and that young lady’s cheeks flushed 
nota little as her aunt lightly tossed aside 
the neat prints and pretty muslins which 
were thought so nice in Queertown. 

“There’s nothing here suitable for Sara- 
toga, my dear,” said Mrs. Greene. ‘‘ We 
must run down to New York to-morrow and 
get you an outfit.” 

The next three days Katie was in a state 
of utter bewilderment. Silks, laces and 
jewels flashed before her, waking and sleep- 
ing, and the celerity with which these ele- 
gant fabrics assumed wearable shapes as- 
tonished her. It was an illustration of 
tomething before unknown to her, the pow- 
erand resources of wealth. 

Presently they went back to Saratoga with 
& many trunks, and as well supplied, as 
ay belle in that great Vanity Fair. It was 
dull at first to Katie. She was tired of walk- 
ing, tired of standing, tired of sitting still 
when other people danced. By and by all 
that was changed. Mr. Arthur Persimmon 
begged an introduction to Miss Staples. 

Mrs. Greene’s heart fluttered under her 
tik bodice. She had not been at Saratoga 
three weeks and not learned who was who. 
Mr. Persimmon belonged to one of the old- 
tst families in the metropolis. 
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As for Mr. Persimmon himself, all that 
was said of his adventitous aids had need to 
be true; he had such an old face that one 
fancied the antiquity of the family had all 
got into his blood; he hada sandy mustache, 
and pale, weak blue eyes. In conversation 
Mr. Persimmon was decidedly not brilliant. 
His usual topic was himself, and not being a 
very profound one, it will readily be seen 
that the stream of his eloquence easily ran 
dry. He had two pet tastes, in the gratifi- 
cation of which he spared neither time nor 
money, not that time was of any value to 
him, since he always had more of it than he 
knew what to do with. One of these 
tastes, to use the Persimmon vernacular, 
was for ‘“‘ pevetty girlth,’’ and the other for 
fatht hortheth.” 

Accordingly .Mr. Persimmon had the 
handsomest stables in Manhattan, and ac- 
cordingly he flew like the bee from one 
flower to another, never staying long enough 
to care to pluck it for himself. And this 
was why, at the mature age of twenty-nine, 
and with all his susceptibility, Arthur Per- 
simmon was still a bachelor. 

“It would be a great catch, Katie, my 
dear, a splendid catch,’’ said Mrs. Greene. 
‘* Mrs. Boodles assures me that half the girls 
among the elite have set their caps for him.”’ 

Mrs. Boodles was a widow, neither rich 
nor poor; a sort of superfluous attache of 
society, who was invited when there was 
room for her, or when she could be useful. 
She had a fund of gossip, knew everybody, 
and was not ill-natured, and people like Mrs. 
Greene were her legitimate prey. She was 
quite ready to impart all she knew, and to 
play into her hands for the favor of an oc- 
casional drive, or, still more acceptable, a 
little dinner in Mrs. Greene’s private room. 

Mrs. Greene’s heart swelled high with 
hope. If Katie could captivate the Persim- 
mon, what a foot-hold it would give herself. 
She might hope anything from that connec- 
tion. 

So Katie walked, and drove, and sailed 
with Mr. Persimmon, taking Mrs. Greene 
along for chaperon. One day they went to 
Crystal Lake, and here Mr. Persimmon pro- 
posed a sail. 

“Are you sure you can manage the 
boat?” said Mrs. Greene. 


Sure? How Mr. Persimmon praised him- — 


self! Mrs. Greene was more than convin- 
ced, and she not only gave Katie permission, 
but urged her to go out on the water, 
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The day was still and shady, the water 
deliciously smooth. Katie sat very quiet 
thinking. It was curious that whenever 
she looked down into the water, she saw, 
not only her own face, but another, a hand- 
some, manly one that somehow was present 
to her thoughts a good deal. She had 
hoped, half-believed, that Guy would write 
to her, and her heart was a little sore. 

“Mith Katie,” said Mr. Persimmon, 
‘* have you seen my new horthe ?”’ 

Katie roused up. 

‘6No, I haven’t. Is he a fine one?” 

Mr. Persimmon—flattered by her inter- 
est: ‘‘ A perfect beauty, Mith Katie.” 

** T should like tosee him. I love horses,”’ 
says Katie, abstractedly. 

Mr. Persimmon was thrilled. Wasn’t 
that just the same as saying. that she loved 
him ? 

** Mith Katie he began. 

‘*Mr. Persimmon,” interrupted Kate, 
‘* what makes the water look so crinkled?” 

Her question was never answered, for in 
a breath, a flaw of wind caught the tiny sail, 
and the boat was overturned. 

Katie shrieked. I must say that Mr. Per- 
simmon’s heart contracted with terror. 


But what would you have? He would have 
saved her if he could. But he could only 
swim enough to help himself ashore, and 
with her he would infallibly have gone un- 


der. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. In the exigency, Mr. Persimmon 
behaved nobly. He sacrificed his feelings, 
and obeyed that law. 

Poor Katie went down, down and would 
infallibly have soon slept that sleep that 
knows no waking, but for a strong hand 
that suddenly seized her, a strong arm that 
held her, and clove the water toward the 
shore. 

It was all over in five minutes, but during 
that time Mrs. Greene, who saw the whole, 
had accused herself of Katie’s murder, and 
condemned and executed herself several 
times. And so she was in no state to do 
more than gasp out her joy at Katie’s res- 
cue. 

It was a minute and a half before she 
looked up in the face of the gentleman who 
had so gallantly gone to the aid of the sub- 
merged party. Then she started back 
aghast. 

‘* Why, Mr. Conway! is it you who are 
the preserver of my dear Katie ?”’ she ex- 
claimed, melodramatically. 


Guy Conway muttered something not 
quite distinct. At present he was more in- 
terested in seeing whether Katie would re- 
vive, than in receiving the thanks of her rel- 
atives. 

Katie did revive, opened those soft blue 
eyes of hers, comprehended the situation, 
and said, fainitly:— 

‘* Was Mr. Persimmon saved ? ” 

‘*T am here, Mith Katie,” said that gen- 
tleman, effusively. ‘‘I wish I could have 
had the pleasure of saving you, I do indeed,” 
he exclaimed, so much in earnest that for 
once he was natural. 

A vivid rose burned on Katie’s cheeks, 
just now so white. She was thinking that 
it was very sweet to owe her life to Guy 
Conway. But how came he there? 

Guy answered the question in the light 
tone which he never used to Katie when 
they were alone together. 

“*T found the country very stupid after 
you left, Katie, quite too stupid to endure.” 

Mr. Arthur Persimmon scowled, and his 
pale blue eyes were fairly angry. Who was 
this fellow that so coolly appropriated Miss 
Staples, and called her Katie? The blood 
of the Persimmons was up. Mr. Arthur 
hereafter treated Mr. Conway in the most 
supercilious fashion possible. Mr. Conway 
only smiled. Mr. Persimmon devoted him- 
self to Katie with the most unmistakable 
empressement. Mr. Conway very quietly ig- 
nored him and his arrangements, and took 
Katie to long walks and drives, from which 
she returned looking fresh and happy. 

Whether this rivalry was just what Mr. 
Persimmon needed, I cannot say, but cer- 
tainly he never seemed so much in earnest 
before. 

Mrs. Greene interfered. If Mr. Conway 
would only marry Katie, it would do, she 
reasoned. But that was doubtful, and it 
was not worth while to run the risk of losing 
such a catch as Mr. Persimmon, for so un- 
certain a prospect. 

** You musn’t be foolish, Katie. Guy has 
only a liking for you as a little girl whom he 
has always known. The Conways would be 
furious if he were to marry a plain farmer’s 
daughter. And Mr. Persimmon is such 4 
great catch, Katie dear.” 

Katie reflected. Guy had given her ten- 
der looks, sweet tones, lingering hand-clasps, 
but beyond that nothing. Was he playing 
with her heart ? 

Katie burst into tears. 
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ot “I wish you would take me away from 
Saratoga,”’ she said, sobbing. 
eo “ With all my heart,” said Mrs. Greene. 
L “We'll go back to New York. You haven’t 
seen our house yet, Katie.” 
ue Mr. Guy Conway looked in vain for Katie 
2 and her friends the next day. By and by 
; he condescended to inquire for them, and 
the answer gave him much more displeasure 
‘n- than he had any right to feel. 
ve “Gone without bidding me good-by,”’ he 
” said, with darkened face. ‘* Poor little 
for Katie! Will those vulgar people sell her to 
that idiot, I wonder. Pshaw! Girls are not 
ks, sold now-a-days. I suppose Katie isn’t 
hat above marrying for a fortune’ more than 
uy other girls. I wonder whether it is me or 
my money that Agatha Howard adores ?”” 
ght So Guy went back to Agatha, but being in 
nen a singularly wretched mood managed to 
quarrel with her, and at last to break with 
fter her openly. When winter set in, he drifted 
e.”” towards New York. Once there, he could 
his not help turning his steps towards Madison 
was Square. He was curious to see Katie in her 
{iss new position. So one day he sent up his 
ood card, which was read by Mrs. Greene alone, 
hur for Katie was out. 
20st That little lady was not so much flattered 
way by the honor as she would once have been. 
\im- She was beginning to look down from im- 
able aginary altitudes upon the Conways. Had 
y ig: not the Van Schermerhorns bowed to her in 
took the street, and had not Arthur’s aunt, Mrs. 
hich Waldron Persimmon, called ? 

Soshe kept Guy waiting fifteen minutes be- 

Mr. fore she condescended to comedown. Then 
cer- the was so very patronizing that Guy smiled, 
nest [| though inwardly nettled. 

“It’s so good of you to come, Guy. ’Tis 
way %pleasant to see one’s old friends. Pleas- 
, she ant as new ones may be, they are not pre- 
1d it cisely like people whom we’ve known all 
sing our lives. I’m so glad I happened to be in. 
o un- Katie’s out a great deal. You are such an 

old friend, Guy, I may tell you that she is as 
y has good as engaged to Arthur Persimmon.” 
m he Guy ground his teeth—figuratively speak- 
ld be ing—and said to himself:— __ 
mer’ “How these women learn insolence.’’ 
ich  Butaloud: ‘Allow me to congratulate you, 
Mrs. Greene, Persimmon is a—fool, sotto voce 
r ten- —good fellow.” 
lasps, “Oh, splendid! and his family ate so-de- 
aying lightful. Mrs. Waldron Persimmon p4rti-- 


tilarly—eccentric, but so pleasant. - By t 
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by, you must meet them here, and a few ~ 


other friends. It will be a very small party, 
quite informal. I'll let you know what 
day.” 


Guy bowed, and said he should be very 
happy, and presently took leave. * 

Directly he was gone, Mrs. Greene became 
the prey of remorse. She had committed 
herself to a dinner-party. It was wholly 
impromptu, done because she wanted to im- 
press Guy with her position in society. 
Why, she hardly knew enough people to fill 
her table. But Clarinda was a woman of re- 
sources and courage. She put a bold front 
upon the matter, and told Katie as soon as 
she came home. 

‘* Why, auntie, who can you invite ?” said 
Katie, who for some reason seemed singu- 
larly discomposed. 

‘** Oh, there are people enough,” said Mrs. 
Greene, concealing her trepidation. There 
are the Schermerhorns will be glad to 
come.” 

“ Auntie, you hardly know them to speak 
to.” 

“Nonsense, Katie. You aren’t obliged 
to be intimate with people to invite them to 
dinner. And here is Mrs. Persimmon, and 
those two nice girls—Arthur’s cousins.” 

‘* They are not civil to me,’ said Katie, 
reddening with the remembrance of slights 
received. 

‘“‘And Arthur himself and Guy Conway 
for gentlemen. We shall make a very nice 
party, Katie.” 

_ Katie sighed, and turned away. 

And now began Mrs. Greene’s martyrdom. 
She and Katie had everything to see to. 
Murray could give orders, said his wife, but 
as for planning anything he wasn’t up to it. 
So Katie wrote notes and studied arrange- 
ments, and Mrs. Greene lay awake nights 
and considered her dinner. It was a great 
relief when at last she decided to order it 
from a caterer, and content herself with say- 
ing ‘* Everything out of season.” 

“These people ate au fait in such things, 
and it will.be sure to be right,” she said to 
Katie. She was at liberty then to linger 
over details. ‘It is so fortunate that we 
can spell the name with an e,” she said, 
complacently examining the cards of invita- 
tion. And so fortunate that Murray’s name 
is Murray. If it had been Jonathan, now, 
or Peter, it would have killed me.” 

The long-looked-for, dreaded night came at 
last. 

Guy Conway fumed over his’ note of invi- 
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tation, and finally lighted his cigar with it. 


He wouldn’t go, not he. He wouldn’t put 
himself in the way of Mrs. Greene’s imper- 
tinence again. Nathless, here he was at 
six o’clock on his way to Madison Square, 
where he rang loudly. 

“‘T guess that is Mr. Persimmon,” said 
Mrs. Greene, hurrying away from the win- 
dow because she would not be supposed to 
be looking out for company. ‘ He is so im- 
patient to get into your presence, Katie 
dear.” 

Katie dear flushed just enough to make 
her beauty perfect. She had looked too 
much like a lily in her azure dress. She half 
turned, raised her eyes absently, and then 
suddenly kindled. 

“ Guy! ” 

He saw at a glance that she had been un- 
happy, saw, too, that his coming had power 
to dispel the cloud, and his heart softened 
strangely. He scarcely minded what Mrs. 
Greene said. 

*“* We are so obliged to you for waiving 
ceremony and coming early, Guy. Katie 
and I are always a little lonely at this hour.” 

A half-hour passed, and then the bell rang 


‘“*The Schermerhorns,’”’ murmured Mrs. 
Greene only restrained by Guy’s presence 
from peeping at the window. 

But no, it was only the postman to bring 
letters. 

Another half-hour, and Mrs. Greene be- 
gan to grow nervous. The ringing of the 
bell was such a relief. Very likely that was 
Mrs. Waldron Persimmon. 

The waiting-man put his head in at the 
door. 

‘Girl come to see about a situation for 
seamstress, ma’am.”’ 

“Tell her I am engaged,” said Mrs. 
Greene, hardly keeping back the tears. 

Another half-hour of slow torture. 

‘*Katie, what can be the reason our 
friends do not come ?”’ 

don’t know, auntie,” said Katie, turn- 
ing quite pale. 

A dead silence then, which Guy in vain 
endeavored to break. At last Mrs. Greene 
started up. 

*“*T see, Katie, how it is. You made a 
mistake. You said Thursday instead of 
Tuesday evening,” she said, tremulously, 

** Auntie! ” 

.“ Don’t mind owning it, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Greene, with a sickly attempt at a 
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smile. ‘I won’t be angry. Indeed, it is 
just as well, for I think I’m feeling rather 
indisposed. If you will go down with your 
uncle and Mr. Guy, I'll lie down for a while, 
You may send Rose up with a cup of tea, 
It’s so fortunate you made the mistake, 


Katie,” and so the poor little woman totter. He 
ed off, a miserable smile on her ashy, hag- 9 sobb 
gard face. a 


Guy could not help admiring her pluck, 
and conceived from that time a certain re. 
spect for her. 

Only a trio at dinner, but a very pleasant 
one. Mr. Greene accepted his wife’s solu- 
tion with the utmost simplicity, and after 
dinner returned to his newspaper and cigar. 

Katie and Guy sat in the great drawing- 
room pretending to try duets together, but I 
am free to confess that they talked much 
more than they sang. 

“*T should have thought Mr. Persimmon 
would have been ‘ faithful found among the 
faithless ’ for your sake, Katie, his betrothed 
wife,” said Guy. 

*T am not his betrothed wife,’’ said 
Katie, kindling. 

“ No ? ” 

‘No, indeed! You ought to know it,” 
with an indignant sob. * That idiot—I 
heard you call him so once.”’ 

“But, Katie, I thought you found him 
charming,”’ said Guy, provokingly. 

** No sir, you didn’t,” said Katie, in hot 
haste. ‘‘You knew I detested him, but 
you thought I was going to marry him be- 
cause he was worth a million of dollars. 
But I’m not. I wouldn’t do it if it wass 
hundred millions, and I told him so the 
her day. This treatment of poor auntie is 
all a mean revenge of his,’”’ said Katie, cry- 
ing heartily. 

Hush, Katie, and hear what I want to 
say. 1’m not worth half a million nor 
quarter, but I love you dearly. Will you 
marry me? My dear, I am terribly in ear- 
nest,”” meeting her incredulous look. 

What Katie answered transpired the next 
morning when she had a long interview 
with her aunt. 

“I'm sorry, dear Aunt Clarjnda, but! 

can’t help it. I’ve loved Guy ever since I 
can remember, and Mr. Persimmon wa 
hateful to me.” 

“He is hateful to me, too,’”’ said Mr 
Greene, with energy. Her eagerness to get 
into society was strangely gone from that 
day. She sat at home and sewed as content 
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edly as when she was a young wife, and 
did her own work. 

“Clarinda,” said her husband, when 
spring came, ‘“ what if we should go back to 
Queertown. Nobody cares anything about 
us here 

He stopped suddenly, for Clarinda was 
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**Oh, take me back,” she cried. 
never had a happy day here.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Greene are now very much 
respected in Queertown, and lead very hap- 


I’ve 


py, useful lives. Clarinda’s experiment at 
getting into society taught her several les- 
sons, for which she will always be the wiser. 
And, after all, it was something to have 
married her niece to a Conway. 


2: sobbing in his arms. 
“Why, why, little woman!” 
ok, 
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E always called her April, though her 
non real name was May. She was the 
the 9 youngest of three daughters, and a generous, 
hed (§ warm-hearted girl. But, as a rule, she 
would always cry when she ought to laugh, 
said § and laugh when other people about her were 
disposed to cry, or at least to look solemn. 
Her sisters, Ethel and Lou, were far pret- 
it,” tier than April; they were accomplished 
t—I and engaging, and all that, but notwith- 
standing this, April was the belle cf the 
him @ family. Nobody could tell why. Ethel was 
4 finished musician; Lou was a beautiful 
hot singer; April was neither, yet she won more 
but §@ attention in society than either of her sisters. 
n be- Their father, Mr. Edgerton, was a wealthy 
liars. @ merchant of New York, and spent the 
yas 8 Mi greater portion of his time attending to his 
) the #% business, scarcely ever appearing in society. 
tie is #9 His wife, on the contrary, was socially in- 
,cry- clined, and quite a leader in the circle in 
which she moved. Their residence in the 
nt to city was very elegant, and they also pos- 
\or tssed a pretty house in the country, where 
| you the family spent their summers, usually 
neal: a number of guests, making 
the place both lively and attractive. 
> next 7 lt was early in June, and they had been 
rview #§ tablished for a week only in their country 
house. The domestic machinery of the 
but I HBdomicile was beginning to run smoothly, 
ince 1 Hjad visitors were commencing to arrive, 
1 was Mvuly ladies, as yet; but on this evening four 
gentlemen were expected who were to 
d Mrs @itemain for three or four days. Ethel and 
to get flu were busy preparing for the evening, 
m that for they were to have music and dancing on 
ontent wide piazza. 
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BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 


““T,” said Ethel, after inspecting half a 
dozen dresses of different hue and texture, 
**think I’ll wear pink with daisies and for- 
get-me-nots. Please, April, close the door 
after you! ”’ she added, as her sister dashed 
in, hat in hand. ‘I do wish, my dear, you 
could be less abrupt in manner. You keep 
my nerves dancing, until I’m all tired out 
when evening comes.”’ 

‘* Never mind your nerves, Ethel,’’ inter- 
rupted Lou, ‘ but tell me what I shall wear 
to-night.” 

Blue, of course,’”’ returned Ethel, with 
pink roses. April, dear, sit down a mo- 
ment, and let us consider what is best for 
you. Now I think’”—— 

‘* Mustard-green, with sunflowers,” April 
chimed in, tying on her hat before the 
mirror. 

Ethel held up her pretiy hands with a 
gesture of dismay. 

on second thought,’ continued 
April, disappearing in the closet, her voice 
half smothered in dress skirts and other 
clothing, ‘‘I believe Ill try the effect of 
corn-color and ‘ daffy-down-dillies.’ That 
would certainly appear original, and I do 
not doubt would attract more attention than 
your pink with daisies, and Lou’s blue with 
roses. A pleasing contrast, too, girls; we'd 
make excellent foils’»—— 

‘Where in the world are you going?” 
asked Lou, as April emerged from the closet, 
satchel in hand. 

To cry. 

And by way of emphasis, she took from 
her drawer four clean pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and began to sprinkle them with perfume. 
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“© April, you are enough to try the 
temper of a saint!” exclaimed Ethel. 
‘Here it is three o’clock, and the gentle- 
men expected at five. How will you look, 
you dreadful girl, with your eyelids swol- 
len, your nose red, and your complexion the 
color of—I don’t know what ?” 

‘* How can I help it, girls? I haven’t 
cried for a week. I’ve been as hardhearted 
as either of you ever since we came out in 
the country. If you do succeed in keeping 
me from it now, I shall burst right out be- 
fore the company this evening; so you had 
better let me take my own time for it.” 

She took out a piece of embroidery and a 
tiny gold thimble from her workbox, and 
placed them in the satchel. 

‘“*You’re going to sew while you cry, I 
suppose,” said Lou, ‘‘and so lose no time 
with your grief.” 

** Certainly, if I feel like it. I may just 
as well take a few stitches while the people 
gather, like the old lady at her husband’s 
funeral.” And taking up a volume of 
poems, she threw that in the satchel, also. 

“* For pity’s sake, April,” cried Ethel, 
‘don’t take my Enoch Arden, if you’re 
going to cry over it. I’ve scarcely a blue 
and gold volume left that isn’t blotted with 
your tears. Couldn’t you get an old book 
and have it to use whenever you feel a 
lachrymose fit coming on?” 

“* Now’, girls, you may abuse me as much 
as you like,’’ returned April, quietly. ‘ It 
only makes me feel all the more like having 
an awful cry. Not merely an April dash, 
but a regular storm.” 

‘“*Commence as soon as you can, my 
dear,’ said Ethel, resignedly. suppose 
we must make up our minds to always have 
April weather, no matter what the season 
may be.” 

She turned to arrange the flowers upon 
her dress; and April, satchel in hand, set 
out for the fields. Only a short distance 
from the house was a small stream which 
seemed, in its windings, almost as capri- 
cious as April herself. Now it flowed 
smoothly on, then it suddenly got up the 
most wonderful commotion possible, over 
a bed of rocks. Then it indulged in a 
sudden waterfall, and a little further on 
spread out in a broad, still sheet of water, a 
miniature lake. This little lake was nearly 
surrounded with rocks and trees of various 
sizes, and was quite a retreat for visitors at 
the house on summer afternoons. 
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This afternoon, however, April found it 
deserted, as the ladies were all engaged in 
preparing for the evening. So she sat 
down upon a rock which was partially cov- 
ered with moss, and bordered by ferns. 
Here she sat down, and began to think 
over her grievances. Very soon, without 
help of book or embroidery, her tears be- 
gan to flow. One handkerchief drenched, 
and she took up another. She was just 
about to commence upon the third, when 
she heard a noise like a brittle stick or 
twig breaking under a person’s foot. 

It did not startle her, for she fancied it 
was either a dog, or perhaps one of her 
sisters who had followed her. But her cry 
was evidently at its close. The spell was 
broken, the fount dry. She cast a lugu- 
brious glance toward the opposite margin 
of the lake, and there, mirrored in the 
clear water, she saw the face of a man. 
April, notwithstanding her variable moods, 
was not easily frightened. She knew at 
once it could not be the face of a neigh- 
bor, for it had the unmistakable air of a 
gentleman who was accustomed to the 
ways of the city. It was a rather hand- 
some face, too; clear eyes, good forehead, 
rather long nose, and a blonde mustache, 
curled up at the ends as though the mouth 
it hid were smiling. 

It was not a face to frighten any one. 
As to the form, it was hidden behind the 
bushes, as though its owner preferred to 
remain unseen. In a moment April had 
taken in and comprehended the whole sit- 
uation. It was one of the gentlemen they 
were expecting from the city; and, as she 
was acquainted with three of them, this 
was, without doubt, the fourth, Bent Bar- 
clay, one of Ethel’s friends. 

Without stopping to think that in al 
probability the man had accidentally hap 
pened to come to the place, April grew 
angry in a moment. 

Such impudence! ” she mentally ex 
claimed. ‘*I wonder if he never saw any 
one cry before? It is a pity for me to stop 
until he’s had a good view. I'll make ap 
awful face, at any rate, and make him be 
lieve I’m crying, even if I can’t bring a0 
other tear.” 

It was of no avail, however. She felt 
more like laughing than crying; and, giv 
ing up at the second trial, she dipped the 
pocket-handkerchief in hand in the water, 
and bathed her face, fanning herself with 
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it her hat as coolly as though she was not 
a aware of the mischievous eyes tent upon 
her. 

I “ After all,” she said, to herself, ‘* I sup- 
8. pose I did present a comical spectacle, 
k with my two handkerchiefs spread out 
at upon the rock to dry, and I still crying for 
4 dear life. I’ve just one mind to be angry, 
d, and two to forgive him.” 

Bt While she was considering the matter, 
- she was startled by a sudden exclamation 
« upon the part of the gentleman; and turn- 

: ing suddenly, she saw that the twig he had 

. been holding for support, as he leaned for- 
wad ward, had suddenly given way,and he was 
TY H@ precipitated into the water. He did not 
fa8 lose his footing, however, but stood up- 
- right, with the water about to his knees, 
310 the most comical look imaginable upon his 
the face. 

- April laughed until she came very near 
ds, @ falling into the lake herself. 

a “It serves you right,” she said, between 
gh- her peals of laughter. ‘‘ You should never 
fo HF ut as a spy, unless you expect to be 
the punished.” 
nd- “I beg your pardon, Miss Edgerton,’ he 
replied, laughing in turn. My name is 
che, @ Barclay, and I am a guest at your father’s 
uth house. I assure you I did not mean to be 

rude. I followed the stream until I saw 
oné @ you, and then paused a moment, I ac- 
the knowledge.” 
A wo “1 know it,’ she answered, coolly, “ for 
had I saw you.’ 
| At this moment his Panama hat, which 
they dropped from his head when he fell from 
the bank, floated near the rock where 
this April stood, and she picked it up quietly. 
Bar “Are you going to remain in the water 
al the rest of the day?” asked April, roguish- 
aa ly. “If you’ll wade up here, I’!) fish you 

P outas I did your hat.”’ 

- “Thank you. I believe I’ll accept your 
Kind offer.” And wading coolly up to 

Bi where she stood, he put out his hand 

a0Y toward her. 

dee She blushed, but gave him her hand, and 

a“ be he sprang quickly upon the rock. 

oe “TI think,” she said, ‘‘ we had better 

8 Bi both go home.” And she glanced at the 

fel water dripping from his clothing over his 

8. 

“I think we had,” looking into her face, 
ail vhich was still flushed with her recent 
, with wars, and the handkerchiefs spread out 


upon the rock. 
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April gathered them up without a word, 
and put them in her satchel. 

**T assure you,” said he, “I deeply sym- 
pathize with the grief, whatever it may 
have been, which caused your tears to 
flow so freely.” 

*“*T know it,” she answered. “I saw 
your tears falling like spring rain, while 
you stood poised upon one foot and peer- 
ing through the shrub-oaks at me; and I 
am very grateful to you for the sympathy 
you betrayed. Still, I assure you it was 
entifely unnecessary. I never mope 
around, but when I have a certain number 
of trials, I go off and have a hearty cry, 
and then dismiss them altogether. Some- 
times I cry five minutes, and sometimes 
nearly an hour. It doesn’t harm me, but is 
a kind of relief, like taking a drink of 
water when I feel thirsty.” 

In the meantime, Ethel and Lou, sur- 
rounded by their guests, were holding an 
animated conversation out on the porch. 
Ethel took out her watch, and seeing that it 
was almost dinner-time, groaned inwardly 
at April’s prolonged absence. Just then she 
looked up and saw April walking leisurely 
toward the house, and Bent Barclay carry- 
ing her satchel. One glance at her sister’s 
face convinced her that April had been hav- 
ing her awful cry, without doubt. She did 
not speak of it, however, but informed April 
that she had only ten minutes to dress for 
dinner. 

‘* Dress is of but little consequence to a 
heroine,”’ returned April. ‘* You ought to 
congratulate yourself, my dear, on having 
such a brave sister. This gentleman,’ 
pointing to Bent, ‘‘ accidentally fell into the 
lake, and I plunged in and rescued him.” © 

‘* Without soiling the hem of your gar- 
ment ?”’ said Ethel, dubiously. 

Certainly. That is the heroic part of the 
performance.”’ 

She went up to her room, and the gentle- 
men crowded around Bent to learn the par- 
ticulars of his accident. When dinner was 
announced, April failed to make her appear- 
ance. Bent had hastily made the necessary 
change in his clothing; and when they were 
all seated at the table, Mrs. Edgerton sent a 
servant up-stairs to inform April that they 
were_ waiting. The messenger soon ap- 
peared. 

. “Is Miss April coming ? ” asked Mrs. Ed- 
gerton, rather sternly. 
‘‘ Hardly, mem,” said the girl, hesitatingly. 
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**] found her fast asleep, mem, and I wouldn’t 
waken her.”’ 

Mrs. Edgerton frowned, Ethel’s face was 
dyed with blushes, and Lou said:— 

** Tt is of no use, mamma, to try to make 
anything but a child out of April.’ 

Mrs. Edgerton changed the subject, and 
the dinner progressed without further de- 
lay. When it was finished, the ladies ro- 
tired to their rooms, and the gentlemen went 
out upon the piazza for a smoke. 

April was still fast asleep when her sisters 
came up-stairs. Before they were dressed 
for the evening, however, she awoke, and 
after running down to the pantry to appease 
her hunger, she hastily arranged her hair, 
and donning a dress of puffed white tulle 
dotted with knots of white ribbon, she put 
on, by way of ornament, the best of what 
her two sisters had left, discussing her looks 
and their actions as she did so. 

‘“*My cheeks are blazing to-night, it’s 
lucky I put on all white. Where in the 
world is my pearl bracelet? Lou took it, 
of course. I’ll wear her chain and Ethel’s 
ruby cross if I can find them. Yes. Here 
they are! Now that’s very well, only I 
ought to have some flowers in my hair. 
Those girls might have helped me dress. 
They haven’t left me a solitary flower fit to 
wear. I wonder if Lou isn’t slightly smit- 
ten with Bent Barclay? She looked as 
though she could bite my head off when I 
came home with him, before dinner. I must 
try and get out in the garden, and find a few 
flowers for my dress and hair. I do hope 
the guests are in the parlor, where they be- 
long.”’ 

She peeped over the banisters; no one was 
in the hall. Some of the ladies were singing 
in the parlor, so she started softly down the 
staircase. She had taken but a step or two, 
when Mr. Barclay appeared, and came up 
the stairs. April stepped back. 

‘**Good-evening,”’ he said. Have you 
had a good sleep, and are you ready to go 
down ?”’ 

‘““T am ready al but a few flowers. I 
could not find one fit to wear, and I forgot 
to bring them from the garden before it was 
dark.” 

‘* And you want me to gather you some ? ” 
he asked, with a smile, thinking how pretty 
and inviting her lips were. 

“Yes,”’ hesitatingly. ‘At least I had 
not thought of it; but if you would be so 
kind, I’d thank you very much.” 


‘¢ What color shall I bring?” 

‘¢ White or red but no others.” 

“* If you will wait for me here, I'll bring 
them in a moment.” 

He soon returned, and April took the 
flowers from his hands. 

** Coral-flower,” she said; ‘‘ very pretty, 
Rosebuds, pure white. The very thing I 
wanted. Thank you very much, Mr. Bar- 
clay; ”’ and she ran into her room to arrange 
them. 

When she appeared again, he was still 
waiting in the hall. She tripped down the 
staircase; he followed, and they entered the 
parlor together. Lou soon captured him to 
sing with her. Both had fine voices, and 
they sang two or three songs with good 
effect. In looking over the music Mr. Bar- 
clay came to a song which he greatly ad- 
mired. 

‘Sing this, please, Miss Edgerton,’ he 
said. 

‘“*T cannot,” she replied. ‘It is one of 
April’s songs.”’ 

*¢] did not know your sister sang.” 

**T only sing for myself,’’? April replied. 
never sing before company.” 

She answered in a manner which plainly 
showed she did not wish to sing, and Mr. 
Barclay forbore to urge her. But Mrs. Ed- 
gerton, who was always rather stern with 
April, and especially displeased with her 
conduct in the afternoon, said:— 

‘*¢ April that is all nonsense. You are old 
enough to sing in company, and you have a 
good voice, though of course it is not so fine 
as your sister’s. It is my desire that you 
sing that song.” 

“Now, mamma?’”’ asked April, her eyes 
growing larger and larger, and her hand be- 
ginning to tremble. 

‘¢ Now! ”’ repeated Mrs. Edgerton, sternly. 

If April had been told that she was to be 
burned at the stake she could not have 
looked more terrified. She sat down at the 
piano, and glanced up to where Mr. Barclay 
stood, with the music in his hand. 

“TI cannot sing it,” she said to him, 
almost in a whisper, and choking down 4 
half-sob. 

His eyes were flashing ominously; but 
they changed in an instant when she spoke 
to him. 

help you,” he answered, reassuringly, 
in the same low tone. 

“But I cannot, for I have no voice to 
night.” And she looked so pretty and 80 
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frightened, that Bent, who had been waver- 
ing ever since he saw her, now lost his heart 
altogether. 

“Then you shall not.’? Softly, to her. 
“Mrs, Edgerton,” he said in, a louder tone. 
“T have made a mistake. This is a horrible 
song, and I really believe it would make my 
head ache to hear it.” 

Mrs. Edgerton laughed in spite of her 
efforts to look grave, and the company felt 
relieved. 

“ Under the circumstances,” she replied, 
“] think we must excuse April from singing 
the song.”’ 

April gave Bent one look of thanks, and 
then rushed from the piano in unlady-like 
haste. 

From that night, Bent was all devotion to 
April. He did not seek to disguise the fact, 
but was her companion in all her battles, 
and they were not afew. One day when he 
came into the parlor, and found her alone at 
the piano, he said:— 

“April, I want very much to hear you 
sing that song.”’ 

“Oh, no!” perversely. 

“Oh, yes!’ coaxingly. ‘‘ Come it’s April 
weather I like, not March winds always. 
And then I’ll help you.” 
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when she had finished (for there was no one 
near), Bent took her face in his hands and 
kissed it, and told her the old story his father 
had told his own mother before him; but it 
was new to April, and she thought it the 
very sweetest story she had ever heard. 

Mrs. Edgerton smiled benignly upon Bent 
when he informed her of the result of this 
little interview. Ethel was pleased, and Lou 
indifferent, to all outward appearances. 

** You two will lead a sad life of it,’’ she 
proclaimed warningly. 

“ But he is fond of April weather,” said 
Ethel, smiling. 

‘* Nonsense!’ returned Lou; we have 
had nothing but May sunshine ever since he 
came.”’ 

The tears came into April’s eyes, and she 
rose hastily and ran out of the room. Bent 
followed, in time to kiss away her tears be- 
fore they fell. 

matter, my darling,” he said. 
‘March, April or May weather, you are 
the dearest little girl in the world to me; 
and I wouldn’t have you changed from the 
impulsive, warm-hearted little April you 
are, for anything the world could give me.” 


MR. MOUSER’S SAW-BUCK. 


R. MOUSER. and his merry little wife 
occupied a charming cottage in the 
suburbs of a large city in the ‘* Father 
land.” His business connections were of 
such a nature that he was usually at leisure 
after four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Mouser prided himself on being a 
man of originality and brains. Mr. Mouser 
also liked a little joke—at other people’s ex- 
pense, 

It was autumn. Mr. Mouser had just 
laid in a goodly supply of winter fuel. 
Wood was chiefly used for this purpose in 
the land of Mr. Mouser’s birth. 

Sitting by the window of his cosey living- 
room, enjoying a royal smoke from the long- 
stemmed porcelain pipe, Mr. Mouser watch- 
ed the wood-sawyer plying his trade, made 
easy by long habit of handling. wood and 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 


power. 


saw. As Mr. Mouser gazed and pondered, 
an idea crept into his head. It was grasped 
—as ideas quickly became captive there. 

** Lizbeth,” said he to his wife, ‘it is 
singular [ never thought of it before—I gen- 
erally think of such things—but it strikes 
me that I could saw that wood myself.” 

Gracious! what an idea! ”’ 

‘“‘ A bright one, isn’t it? A big saving, 
too! Just see with what ease it is done— 
the man cuts through the sticks as if he 
were slicing bread and butter; besides, I 
require more exercise; my health is not 
what it has been.” 

** Why, dear, do you feel ill? ” 

‘* N-no, but a man needs to exert himself 
if he does not wish to run down in muscular 
My habits are too confining; a 
sense of this fact has been growing on me 


Thus adjured, April sang the song. And. 
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‘lately. But I have solved the difficulty 


while watching that man play on his saw- 
jack.” 

A merry twinkle of the eyes and a lauda- 
ble endeavor to maintain a serious expres- 
sion would have convinced the beholder that 
Lizbeth also had ideas, but like a properly 
respectful wife she kept them to herself un- 
til called for. 

* * Do you think, Lizbeth, that a little gen- 
tle muscular activity is what I need to stim- 
ulate appetite ?”’ 

‘You might paint the house or do some 
less tiresome work than wood-sawing,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Mouser. 

‘“‘Oh, you underrate my capacities, my 
dear. And sawing wood is not such hard 
work. Come and see how simply it is done, 
yet how every muscle is brought into play. 
IT am enchanted with my idea, and shall carry 
it out. The man can finish this job, but it 
is the last I ever pay for. What think you 
of it, wife? ”’ 

Well,’ laughed the lady demurely, ‘I 
think we shall be obliged to live on cold 
victual and wear blankets to keep from 
freezing. But seriously, dear, you had bet- 
ter consider what hard labor you are plan- 
ning for yourself. If 1 were you I would 
experiment on afew cord-sticks and assure 
myself that it is as easy as it looks.”’ 

“‘That’s just like a woman!’ retorted 
Mouser, disdainfully; ‘‘ she never does any- 
thing heroically; she is totally incompetent 
in matters of physical calculation. Now I 
can see just as well as if I had stood over 
that man’s saw-jack for an hour the amount 
of force required to draw a saw through a 
stick of cordwood. And I declare to you 
here and now that I am going to do the next 
load myself. It is play; nothing but play!” 

Lizbeth laughed so tantalizingly that Mr. 
Mouser turned upon her in a fury of indig- 
nation, saying:— 

** You seem to have your doubts, madam!”’ 

Seeing is believing, sir.”’ 

‘** Well you shall see. You ought to know 
by this time that I am a man with a mind 
of my own, and when I say I am going to do 
a thing I do it. Please bear this in your 
mentality, Mrs. Mouser, that 1, your hus- 
band, am determined to never more pay one 
dollar for a wood-sawyer’s hire.” 

“Tam afraid I shall have to do a little of 
the wood-sawing myself, then,” gravely 
murmured Mrs. Mouser. _ 

Mr. Mouser meant business. He at once 


ordered the very best kind of a saw-jac 
made. He purchased a splendid saw, with 
sharp teeth and a light frame. He prancej 
about as happy as a schoolboy,-with dabs of 
yellow and green paint spattered all over his 


person, until finally the saw frame suited 
him in its bright yellow coat. The saw-jack % tens 
he painted a lovely light green. Fi 
Daily he promenaded impatiently arouni — of 
the sheds were the wood was stored, ani —% day 
grumbled because the fuel lasted so unusual fate 
ly long. At intervals he added another coat M jack 
of green paint to the highly decorated sav. af 
ing-jack ( ‘‘ saw-buck,” it is called some usus 
times) and bade all his acquaintances ani § iron 
friends come and inspect his patent cali #% Mou 
thenic toys, until every one for miles arouni " 
became familiar with Mr. Mouser’s green § won 
sawing-jack. Mot 
At last the longed-for day arrived. A big ang 
load of fine hickory had been piled up ing stick 
close proximity to the tools of decimation. of t 
Mr. Mouser was all excitement. Heim kept 
passed by his amused wife with important ™ the 
disdain, and scarcely gave himself time to de W 
vour his dinner, he was so eager to be at the 
work. wife 
Nothing more, thanks,”’ he replied, like 
his wife wished to replenish his cup. Ris coul 
ing, he hastened to handle his pets with an drud 
ardor that caused Lizbeth to smile knowing J neve 
ly as she watched him pick out the very — only 
smallest and most slender cord-sticks. A 
This was a great mistake on Mr. Mouser’ & of j 
part. He should have tackled the difficult & afte: 
ones first, on the simple but fruitful theory slip 
that custom would have sweetened his toil J obje 
with the balm of greater ease. mor 
My! how the saw rented and the abbre- # The 
viated sticks tumbled to the ground! Siill ij wou 
Lizbeth, who was peeping with laughter i 
brimming eyes, noticed that at the third i loss. 
cord-stick work seemed to slacken just #¥% seco 
little, but seven were finished, and Mr. H 
Mouser came in declaring he felt glorious. J four 
The second day Mr. Mouser remainei§ dark 
at table a trifle longer. Four the 
sticks in broken lengths licked the dust, snes 
however. Was 
Third day—Mr. Mouser took time Wi tot 
glance over the daily news after dinner. eno 
Record: three cord-sticks. ligh 
Lizbeth,” said he, ‘“‘1 think I’ve mut 
cheated in that saw-jack. It is not pully ser 
together on as practical a plan as I wai fast. 
led to believe. It wriggles.” first 
Fourth day—Mr. Mouser toyed over bis shor 
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dinner extensively. He smoked his pipe 
and read the paper. He glanced over his 
monthly magazine until dark; and then 
started up, exclaiming:— 

“Mercy! how short the days are!” 

Mrs. Mouser enjoyed the situation in- 
tensely, but said never a word. 

Fifth day—Mr. Mouser rose with a sense 

of injustice resting upon him. All 
day he was haunted by the outrageous 
fate that made him the owner of a sawing- 
jack. 
- My dear, we require more wood than 
usual to-day and to-morrow, washing and 
ironing days, you know,’’- said Mrs. 
Mouser as soon as he got home. 

“T never saw anything like the way you 
women manage to consume fuel!’ and Mr. 
Mouser grabbed his hat and_ strode 
angrily toward the woodpile. A few 
sticks fell before the savage manipulation 
of the saw, while Mr. Mouser’s snarling 
kept excellent time to the wild motions of 
the sawyer. 

With a crash he sent the saw flying over 
the woodpile. This was too much. His 
wife was a brute to expect him to work 
like a slave during the few moments he 
could call his own free from business 
drudgery. But if he gave up he would 
never hear the last of it. Oh, if he could 
only get rid of that saw. 

A long time he pondered; at last a smile 
of joy illuminated his face. That night, 
after his wife had retired, Mr. Mouser 
slipped out and carried that hated green 
object to the front gate. Presto, in the 
morning the corpus delicti would be gone. 
The highway was full of robbess, who 
would steal anything and everything. 

He would make a big fuss about the 
loss, but take good care not to buy a 
second saw-jack. 

He slept the sleep of the just until about 
four o’clock in the morning. It was still 
dark, but his anxiety to assure himself of 
the loss of his trouble caused him to 
sneak out and reconnoitre. The saw-jack 
was still there. Mr. Mouser whispered— 
not a prayer. ‘* Oh, well, there is time 
enough still between this hour and day- 
light for a theft to be committed,” he 
muttered. It was the voice of Mrs. Mou- 
ser that awakened him in time for break- 
fast. He glanced out of the window the 
first thing. Oh, how brightly the sun 
thone, and that saw-jack gleamed up at 


him in all its verdant beauty. No robber 
hand had carried it away. A fearful sigh 
escaped the Mouser bosom. 

*“ You must saw some wood for me 
before you go, dear,” said his wife. 

‘* What, more wood! ”’ 

““ Yes, dear; recollect you only sawed 
one stick last evening,’ rejoined Mrs. 
Mouser meekly, but «a wicked gleam of 
mischief played about her eyes and 
mouth. 

Mr. Mouser ignored her reply, and 
hastened to town with his pretty tools 
with a vigor born of awful fury, but way 
down in his soul a voice groaned, that 
sawing-jack must gol 

Where ? whence ? how ? 

Mr. Mouser was a man of resources. 
Twelve o’clock, midnight. A burglarish 
darkness and silence brooded around as a 
man stole hence from his couch, and, 
grabbing his trousers, left a cosey bed- 
room. A little later the only other active 
creature about, a feline prima donna, 
might have witnessed a sorry sight; a 
solitary man marching townward, clutch- 
ing in his strong right hand a beautifully 
painted green sawing-jack. 

Soon he returned. The sawing-jack, 
where was it? 

Mr. Mouser rose that morning in a 
most delightful frame of mind. 

** Lizbeth, my dear little Lizbeth,” he 
exclaimed friskily, ‘‘ I am going to work 
in earnest to-day. I am feeling fine, much 
better than I have for some time. Here, 
feel this arm. How’s that for muscle, 
eh? That’s what sawing wood has 
done!” 

Lisbeth blinked oddly, but looked con- 
tented. Mr. Mouser hastened out to “ flip 
off a stick or two before breakfast,” but 
soon came in looking quite angry and 
puzzled. 

‘* What in the world has become of that 
jack?” It was gone. ‘‘ Such infamy—to 
steal one’s very implements of toil!’’ he 
cried in a rage, as he sent for the old 
wood-sawyer again. 

Mr. Mouser, of course, grieved over his 
loss, but managed to conquer the regret 
sufficiently to display some of his old wit 
and mirth. 

But this good feeling received a sudden 


check the morning after the burglary of the . 


‘*jack.”’ 
He had just opened the daily paper, 
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paragraph. 

“ Lizbeth, look at this!” 

Mrs. Mouser became alarmed. Her 
husband was pale as death and trembling 
in every limb as he handed her the paper. 
She read:— 

**The residence of the Hon. Oliver was 
broken into night before last and a large 
sum of money and valuable plate and 
jewelry stolen. The robbers entered by 
the garden window, from which they had 
removed the iron grating, while standing on 
a singular-looking wooden object, recognized 
by old-fashioned country folks as a ‘saw 
buck.’ It is painted a light green, and will, 
doubtless, prove a valuable clue toward tra- 
cing the miscreants. A thousand dollars’ re- 
ward is offered for return of jewelry or in- 
formation leading to the arrest of the rob- 
bers.” 

“* Why, this is splendid! You can at once 
notify the authorities that the ‘ jack’ is 
yours—the thieves who carried it off ’»—— 

*“*Oh, my—oh, my!” groaned Mr. Mou- 
ser; ‘‘don’t talk to me about thieves—l1 
may be arrested any moment when they 
discover 

‘* Discover what? How can they arrest 
an innocent man because he owns an 
article stolen from him and used by 
wretches 

“Oh, Lizbeth, I may not even be able to 
prove an alibi. Oh, what shall I do! I 
am not entirely innocent ’’—— 

‘“* Ah! we nab you confessing, my fine 
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when his glance was arrested by a leading 


bird,’? a rude voice here interrupted, foi. 
lowed by the entrance of the minions of 
justice. 

Mrs. Mouser begged, cried, stormed and 
implored. Mr. Mouser was mute and 
totally crushed, but the bold minions of 
authority led him away to a dungeon, 
where he languished for three days before 
his friends could ‘obtain a hearing for 
him. In the meantime, the real culprits 
had been caught, but’ the law required an 
explanation of the language that appeared 
to the police like a confession of complic- 
ity, notwithstanding Mr. Mouser’s unques- 
tionable social standing and perfect re- 
spectability. 

The court-room was crowded with his 
friends and neighbors. His wife gazed at 
him tearfully and lovingly, but Mr. Mouser 
was very much cast down. There was no 
escape. He had to tell how distasteful 
wood-sawing had proved to him, how he 
feared the ridicule of wife and friends if 
after all his boasting he gave it up. But 
when he related his midnight elopemeni 
with his green sawing-jack, even the 
court joined in the broad smile that rip- 
ened into a roar of laughter from the less 
dignified listeners. The crowning humil- 
iation came, however, when he left the 
prison for the coach to be taken home. 
There he saw the green abomination rest- 
ing at the driver’s feet on the front of the 
carriage. His wife has not stopped laugh- 
ing yet at his midnight adventure. 


NCE upon a time, Frederick, King of 

Prussia, surnamed ‘Old Fritz,” took 

a ride, and espied an old farmer, plowing 
his acre by the wayside, cheerily singing. 

** You must be well-off, old man,” said 
the king. ‘‘ Does this acre belong to you, 
on which you so industriously labor ?”’ 

** No, sir,’ replied the farmer, who knew 
not that it was the king: ‘‘ I am notsorich 
as that. I plow this for wages.” 

‘*How much do you get a day?” asked 
the king. 


A CONTENTED FARMER. 


Eight groschen ’’ (about twenty cents), 
said the farmer. 

“That is not much,” said the king; ‘‘ can 
you get along with this ?”’ 

“Get along and have something left.”’ 

** How is that ?”’ 

The farmer smiled and said:— 

‘“* Well, if I must tell you, two groscheo 
are for myself and wife, two to pay toward 
my old debts, two I lend away, and two I 
give away for the Lord’s sake.” 

“‘ This is a mystery which I cannot solve.” 
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“Then I will solve it for you,’’ said the 
farmer. ‘I have two old parents at home 
who kept me when I was weak and needed 
help; and now that they are weak and need 
help [keep them. This is my debt toward 
which I pay two groschen a day. The 
third pair of groshen, which I lend 
away, I spend for my children, that they 
may receive Christian instruction. This will 
come handy to me and my wife when we 
get old. With the last two groschen I 
maintain two sick sisters, whom I would not 
be compelled to keep; this I give for the 
Lord’s sake.”’ 

The king, well pleased with the answer, 
said:— 

“ Bravely spoken, old man. Now I will 
also give you something to guess. Have 
you ever seen me before ?” 
“ Never,” said the farmer. 
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‘Tn less than five minutes you shall see 
me fifty times, and carry in your pocket fifty 
of my likenesses.”’ 

This a riddle which I cannot unravel,” 
said the farmer. 

“‘ Then I will do it for you,’ replied the 
king. 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, and 
counting him fifty brand new gold-pieces in- 


to his hand, stamped with his royal likeness, — 


he said to the astonished farmer, who knew 
not what was coming. 

“The coin is genuine, for it also comes 
from our Lord God, and I am His pay- 
master. I bid you adieu.” 

The above is found in an excellent work 
entitled Mr. Porter’s Scrap-Book.” It 
conveys an admirable lesson of humility and 
contentment. 


“TTVHERE, pappoose of the pale-face, 

winketh the bright eye that is open 
ever in the sunshine above the tent of thy 
mother. The red squaw Wenonah bids thee 
say to her, the white birds were freed for 
the sake of the soft-eyed lily, who had a 
look of the spirit land, like that which went 
out of the face of the pappoose of Wenonah 
when she laid it to sleep on the green breast 
of the earth.” 

These words were said softly, by a strange 
wild-looking Indian woman, to three children, 
clinging closely to each other, and looking 
fearfully and sadly about the wilderness that 
surrounded them. Neither of these children 
comprehended the whole beautiful meaning 
of the Indian, but they followed with tearful 
eyes the outstretched, dusky finger, and 
every one gave a scream of joy. For there, 
far away over hill, and plain, and narrow 
stream, shining like a silver ribbon between, 
surmounting a dark line of trees on the dis- 
tant horizon, glistened in the sunshine a 
tingle speck like a ball of fire. Well knew 
they all its welcome gleam, and tears of joy 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 
THE TIN CROSS. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 
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greeted the sight of it—the dear, dear cross 
of tin their father had secured to the top- 
most bough of one of the grand old trees 
that shaded their mountain home; so that, 
were any of the little ones lost in the wild 
woods on the mountain, they would know 
where to turn for heme and safety. 

They were children of a worthy German, 
who had come far away from his own 
pleasant Faderland, to find a home for his 
family in the western wilds of America, and 
in one of their rambles for berries had been 
carried away by a tribe of wandering In- 


. dians. The terror and distress of the poor 


little things, and especially, as she said, a 
look on the face of the youngest, a little 
girl of delicate beauty—like her own inno- 
cent little one, laid at rest in a forest grave 
—had moved the pity of one of the women 
of the tribe, and in the darkness of mid- 
night she had loosed the cords that bound 
them all to a tree, and led them away, far 
away to a safe spot, in sight of the well- 


. known cross, which their pious father had 


raised to guide wanderers to a place of refuge. 
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“‘ While the sun smiles the eye is always 
shining; the pappoose cannot miss the way 
if the pathway of an arrow is followed, and 
here is the trail that leads onward.” So say- 
ing, the Indian woman waved her hand in 
farewell, and before the startled children 
fairly realized their freedom, her tall form 
and scarlet blanket had disappeared behind 
a thicket of pines. 

The sight of the cross seemed like the ap- 
pearance of a friend from home, and re- 
stored the cheerfulness, and dispersed the 
fears of the children. Franz, the eldest, 
sprang up from the ground, where he had 
thrown himself, and cried out, joyfully:— 

** Ah, Leppel, my boy, here’s good luck 
for us once more. Won’t we remember 
that Indian woman to our dying day? 
Lillie, darling, didn’t I tell you we should 
see mother again? We’ll certainly be at 
home to-night. Let us try and find some 
berries or fruit to eat.” 

**1’d rather hunt up a mossy seat to rest 
my poor, aching feet,’’ answered Leppel, 
the second boy, looking about him, as he 
spoke, for a cool seat in the shade. 

But Lillie, a fairy little thing, as sweet 
and charming as the flower whose name her 
parents had given her for her pearly skin, 
said earnestly, pointing her dimpled finger 
toward the distant cross:— 

‘** No, no, darling brothers; let us not stop 
yet to eat or rest, but keep onward while 
there is light, and home lies plainly in sight. 
See what a speck it shines there; let us go 
on till it is plainer and nearer.’”? And with 
the words, she led the way onward, her blue 
eyes fixed upon the star-like beacon. 

Slowly and reluctantly the stouter and 
stronger brothers followed her, talking of 
the strange sights they had seen and the 
dangers they had passed. But Lillie’s heart 
was not with the grim Indians behind, or 
the rough way she was pursuing. It was 
yearning and swelling with love for the dear 
mother face, and the familiar home, where 
she knew. their disappearance had brought 
anguish and alarm. So the three children 
plodded on through the narrow footpath, 
until they came to a sudden’ turn, where it 
opened into two ways—one, a wide, broad 
road, slopiug downward, and well beaten, it 
seemed, by many passing feet; the other, 
like that they had come along, rugged and 
narrow, and constantly rising upward 
toward the summit of the mountain chain, 
but directly in the line of the cross, which 


in the sunlight shone brighter than ever, as 
if formed from that diamond of diamonds we 
read so much about, the great Koh-i-nor. 

The children paused. The downward road 
looked very pleasant and inviting for their 
weary feet and burning foreheads, shaded 
on either side with broad, spreading trees, 
the banks gorgeous with brilliant flowers, 
and astir with warbling birds and glancing 
butterflies. And far down in the distance 
were drooping boughs, that appeared laden 
with delicious wild plums. 

** See, see,” cried Franz and Leppel both; 
‘let us hasten down to that charming spot.” 
And away they bounded down the tempting 
road, forgetting their late fatigue and their 
distant home. But once more the blue-eyed 
Lillie checked them :— 

‘* Alas! dear brothers, the pleasant road 
leads away from the dear tin cross. We 
shall only be wasting the daylight, and roam 
further from home while night hurries on.” 

The brothers looked up at the sky, and 
then from the beautiful road to the steep, 
rocky pathway that wound up the ascent. 
‘‘ There is plenty of time,’’ said they; “ we 
can return in a little while.” Little Lillie 
shook her head, and turned steadily upward 
on the toilsome journey. Finding they did 
not follow, she called pitifully, entreating 
them to come on with her. 

‘““Go on, go on!” shouted they. ‘‘ We 
will overtake you by and by.” 

So Lillie plodded on, turning sorrowfully, 
every now and then, to look for her truant 
brothers. The country grew more bleak and 
barren as the ground rose steeper, and there 
was no shade to keep off the fierce sunlight 
from her fair white forehead. But she held 
a broad plantain-leaf before her eyes, and 
kept on steadily, remembering the charming 
grove by the cottage door, and the cool seat 
beneath the great tree that upheld the shin- 
ing cross. The flinty stones beneath her 


_ wore away the slight shoes that protected 


her tiny feet, and they grew very sore and 
painful. Yet she would not leave the path, 
to bathe them at a spring she saw bubbling 
in an opening near, for she said to herself, if 
she only reached home soon, her mother’s 
soft hands would dress the wounds, and ap- 
ply cooling ointment to relieve the smart. 
But then, oftentimes, she came upon little 
patches of soft, green moss, that seemed 
scattered by some kind fairy to heal the poor 
little feet, so they could bear the hard jour- 
ney to the end; and, once in a while, a soli- 
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tary pine tree would appear, to shade her 
forehead when it seemed too sultry to go 
further. 

Occasionally, too, a sweet-voiced bird 
called out to her from the low shrubbery, 
and seemed so much like the voice of a 
friend that it dispersed the dismal feeling of 
loneliness that began to creep over her. 
And so, with her eyes fixed steadily upon 
the cross, constantly growing larger and 
brighter, it did not seem so terrible a jour- 
ney as she had at first thought it. Once she 
withdrew her gaze, and then the light grew 
dim, and the pathway confused with over- 
hanging shrubbery and huge rocks across it. 
Then she heard again the bird's clear notes, 
and looking up, for the first time saw it 
plainly, a bright-eyed, snow-white dove, cir- 
cling about her head a moment, and then 
leading off over a tangled hedge. Little 
Lillie accepted him for her guide, and with 
a great many wounds from the sharp thorns 
on her delicate hands, and a few tears of 
weakness and pain in her beautiful eyes, 
managed to force her way through the hedge 
and gain the path once more. 

Presently she saw, where it did not look 
but a short distance out of her way, a bush 
bent down with its load of delicious-looking 
berries, over a sunny pool of water shining 
like a mirror, in a crevice of the rock. She 
was turning back for them, so grateful would 
they have seemed to her parched, feverish 
lips, when she noticed, for the first time, 
how low the sun was getting in the western 
sky, and how the shadows were lengthening 
on the mountain. Without a thought of 
regret she relinquished the idea, little dream- 
ing of the poisonous adder lying coiled amid 
the richly-freighted branch of berries, but 
only resolute on improving the blessed light 
of day while it was granted her. And now 
the country began to grow more level and 
fertile. The way .became smoother, 
with springing grass and sweetly-perfumed 
flowers, and the air was cool and delicious to 
her throbbing forehead; while the notes of 
the snow-white dove grew more melodious, 
and he came nearer and nearer, till her hand 
could almost smooth his unspotted plumage. 
New strength and vigor seemed to come to 
her; and when the western sky had gathered 
together its brilliant clouds of gold, and crim- 
son, and purple, for a gorgeous canopy to 
shroud the retreat of the large round sun, 


she was bounding along as swiftly as the - 


light-footed deer—till, at length, before her 


shone a bright and steady light. It was not 
the cross—that had ceased shining with the 
sun. It was not the evening star—that, 
with tremulous coquetry, was still dallying 
with the veil of mist that hid its radiant 
face. What could it be? 

Ab! the sudden rapture that thrilled Lil- 
lie’s innocent heart, and stayed her hasten- 
ing footstep! Dear, dear reward for all her 
painful journey and self-denying persever- 
ance! there, in the soft twilight gray, loomed 
up the familiar cottage walls of her father’s 
house; and the light came clear and steady 
through the vine-wreathed window, where 
she saw her mother’s noble form bowed 
down in prayer for the safety of her lost dar- 
lings. Softly, with steps as light as if her 
feet had only brushed daintily the fairest 
summer flowers, as an angel might come to 
answer the prayer, as noiseless and as beau- 
tiful, with her beaming eyes and radiant 
face, little Lillie glided up to her mother’s 
side, and flung her white arms around her 
mother’s neck. 

How fast and close she was clasped, in a 
wild embrace of frantic joy! How tenderly 
the weary little limbs were bathed, and 
soothing balm and loving kisses showered 
upon the wounded, snowy feet! And when 
the delicious food was placed before her, 
sweeter than ever had passed her lips before, 
and Lillie’s every want supplied, with her 
head pillowed softly on her mother’s breast, 
she listened to the story of the grief and dis- 
may at home when it was discovered that 
the Indians had carried them away, and 
learned how her father, with a band of 
trusty friends, was even then away in pur- 
suit of them; answering earnestly the oft- . 
interrupting, anxious inquiry of her mother, 
‘* Where can your brothers stay so long?”’ 
by saying, encouragingly, ‘‘ They must come 
soon. They promised to overtake me on the 
way.” 

But the stars came out one by one; the 
young moon rose up, smiled down upon the 
mountain cottage, and then followed the sun 
down the western pathway, and still Lillie 
and her mother waited, crying sadly, ‘‘ What 
hasebecome of Franz and Leppel ?”’ 

When they left the straight and narrow 
path that led up the mountain, the boys re- 
galed themselves with a fine repast from a 
well-loaded plum tree, and ma?> cups of the 
large, green leaves to drink from the cool 
stream that trickled down the rocks. The 
shade and fruit were not more delicious than 
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the rest for their stiff, aching limbs, that 
grew more painful now they had ceased ex- 
ercising them. They called out for Lillie to 
come and share their fruit with them; but 
she was far up on her way; so they con- 
cluded to rest a little longer, and then take 
a fresh start. Once asleep, they had little 
knowledge how swiftly the time was passing. 
Leppel awoke first, and starting up in alarm, 
aroused his brother instantly. 

*¢ What will become of Lillie? ’’ asked he. 
‘Tf harm comes to her, left to wander alone 
on the mountain, how shall we be able to 
look into our mother’s face, or enter home 
at all?” 

‘* What can happen to her?” rejoined 
Franz, pettishly, to hide the upbraiding of 
his conscience. ‘‘She might have stayed 
with us, at any rate. Let us gather some of 
these fine plums, and a bouquet of that 
charming scarlet flower in the stream yon- 
der, to take to our mother. Besides, I want 
to explore that little grove there. It is not 
often we see so beautiful a place as this— 
why not enjoy it all we can, since we are 
always kept so closely at home ?”’ 

Leppel was easily guided by his brother’s 
stronger will. So he said no more, but fol- 
lowed along from one bright spot to another, 
peeping shyly into the strange nests they 
came upon, and gathering all the pretty 
flowers in his way, but often turning uneasily 
to look at the sun, so steadily veering toward 
the west. Suddenly, however, as he was 
breaking down a cluster of hazel nuts, he 
heard a strange, shrill rattle, and with a 
ecream of terror, darted away from what 
seemed a twisted coil of gold and purple vel- 
vet, with a little scarlet flame vibrating in 
the centre. 

“Franz, Franz,’ cried he, in distress, 
“let us go back. This is a dangerous spot, 
for all it is so charming. Here is one of 
those deadly rattlesnakes our father warned 
us of.” 

At that moment Franz’s pale face looked 
out from a fir tree he had been climbing. 

‘¢ Be careful; make no noise,” cried he, in 
a whisper, holding up a warning a 
“Don’t you remember father thought ‘the 
bears had come on to the mountain? There 
are two over by the hedge there.”’ 

’ Effectually roused from further pleasure- 
seeking, the boys drew closely together, and 
began to look for the road homeward. But 
alas! in running here and there, after each 
hew beauty that appeared, they had wan- 
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dered far away, not only from the straight 
and narrow pathway, but from the smoothly. 
beaten road, likewise, and no trace could 
they find of either. All was new and 
strange; and every creaking limb or rust- 
ling leaf gave them a nervous start, fully 
expecting a springing snake or ferocious 
bear. 

‘* Alas! that we had kept on the right 
path with dear little Lillie!’ said Leppel, 
bitterly. 

Franz, however, tried to excuse himself, 
‘* We have seen a great many new things,” 
said he, ‘‘ and it is well enough now. Who 
knows but we shall reach home before 
her?” 

‘“* But the light is not so bright as it was, 
and we have not found the path yet,’’ re- 
sumed Leppel, ruefully. And then paus- 
ing, he said, resolutely, “‘ There is only one 
way to do it, Franz, and there must be no 
more playing about it. We are only losing 
time. I must climb that tall fir tree there, 
and see if there is any sign of the cross.” 

‘* But the bears may see you, or you may 
fall and hurt you. It is terribly tall, 
Leppel.” 

can’t help that,’’? Leppel answered, 
bravely. ‘* We deserve to be hurt for leav- 
ing little Lillie to go alone on the right 
path.” 

Franz felt angry and indignant at these 
words; perhaps because he knew he was the 
eldest, and should have set the right exam- 
ple for the others. So he stood silent and 
sullen, without offering any assistance, 
watching Leppel’s light form swinging 
from bough to bough, till he had reached 
the dizzy height. There he swung his cap 
cheerily. 

““T see t, I see it! We have come down 
on the other side of the mountain. We 
shall scarcely reach home to-night. We 
must get through that tangled shrubbery 
and over the stream before we can keep the 
cross in sight.” 

** And be killed a dozen times in the dark 
by bears and rattlesnakes,’”’ muttered Franz. 
*T’ll do no such thing till I have searched 
for an easier way.”’ 

He was interrupted by a gush of silvery 
laughter, and looking about in astonishment, 
they discovered a slight, gracefully-formed 
Indian girl poised lightly on a bough of the 
great pine tree behind them, swinging to 
and fro, and chantin, softly to herself. She 
was fantastically dressed, and her shining 
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black hair and round dusky arms were bound 
with wreaths of brilliant flowers. When she 
perceived them, she swung herself carelessly 
tothe ground, and came bounding toward 
them, her dark, lustrous eyes sparkling with 
delight. 

“ Soonseeta has wandered these two moons 
from her father’s lodge. Let her white 
brothers show her the war-path trail toward 
the setting sun.”’ 

The strange being was so bright and preity 
the boys could not be alarmed at her appear- 
ance, and Franz answered, smiling back:— 

“ We have lost the way ourselves, and are 
searching for the road to lead us home.” 

“ Soonseeta knows that road; but it is not 
the war-path of her tribe; it is the serpent 
mark of the pale-face. Soonseeta will show 
the way. It is where the flowers shine, and 
the water spirit babbleth. Come, come,” 
and swinging her wreath gayly about her 
head, she bounded away. 

“Come, Leppel,” said Franz; ‘she will 
show us the way.” 

But Leppel did not stir. ‘‘Itis not the 
tight way,’’ said he slowly, ‘‘ for it does not 
lead toward the cross.” 

“ But if we find any road it will lead where 
we can learn the way home,” urged Franz. 

“No, no,”’ replied Leppel, resolutely. ‘I 
can see the cross, and I know the only way 
for us now is to keep directly ‘toward it. I 
am going now, and you had better come with 
me, Franz.’’ 

Franz was half inclined to do so; but the 
old feeling of his own unworthiness, and his 
brother’s superiority, made him obstinate 
and sullen, instead of subdued and patient; 
and when the bright-eyed Indian girl called 
out again in her musical voice for him to 
follow, without another word he turned away 
from his brother, and obeyed her. 

80 Leppel set out alone, trembling and 
frightened, to be sure, but determined to do 
his best to atone for his error. Often ashin- 
ing snake glided out from under his feet, 
but the urgency for speed made him press 
forward boldly. Then the sharp cry of some 
tuimal near at hand sent his heart leaping to 
his throat, while the tears of sorrow and 
tegret coursed down his cheeks, believing 
bis danger and distress all brought about by 
hisown folly. Still he kept his eye wistfully 
on the distant cross, fast growing dim as the 
tvening shades grew thicker. 

The thicket passed at length, with re- 
doubled energy he plunged into the stream, 
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scarcely heeding the chilly water or the 
sharp pebbles beneath his feet. The bank 
was gained, and, with panting breath and 
glowing cheeks, he hurried on, over rock 
and gully, until just as the darkness, which 
comes all-at once, fell upon the mistiness, 
he found himself in the path once more, the 
straight and narrow path that Lillie’s inno- 
cent feet had trod in the clear daylight hours. 
But it was a dangerous and difficult pathway 
for the night time, and Leppel often stum- 
bled and fell, rising again bruised and 
stunned, but still resolute to overcome all 
obstacles. At length, as he was dashing 
along, his feet touched a pebble that rolled 
from under him, and down he fell upon the 
hard rock beneath. With a groan of anguish 
he tried to raise himself, but fell back help- 
less. His ankle was sprained, and there he 
must lie and perish on the damp ground, if 
no one came to rescue him. 

Wearily the long, dark hours passed on; 
but then at length he heard voices in the 
distance, and saw gleaming lights every mo- 
ment coming nearer. He raised his quiver- 
ing voice and shouted feebly. Then he saw 
his father and several men bearing torches, 
and on a litter, toshow them the place where 
she had parted with her brothers, looking 
like a seraph of mercy, so pure and fair in 
the shining light that fell upon her, little 
Lillie’s face shone upon poor Leppel’s tear- 
swollen eyes. Penitent, prodigal son that he 
was, behold, his father had come to meet 
him! 

‘* But Franz, where is Franz?” inquired 
his anxious father, while Leppel was lifted 
tenderly to the litter by Lillie’s side. Ay, 
where was Franz ? 

Laughing loudly to hide the pain and lone- 
liness he felt when Leppel bounded away, 
Franz followed his light-footed guide, join- 
ing in her wild chanting, and stripping off 
recklessly the bright heads of the blossoms 
in his way. At lengih, however, he could 
not avoid seeing she was wandering aim- 
lessly here and there, with no particular path 
in view. Then he noticed how her manner 
changed, and how eccentric her movements 
grew. The light in her eyes became wild 
and fitful, and her musical chanting subsided 
into low mutterings; till the thought, like an 
icy shiver, darted through his mind that she 
was crazed. He could not doubt longer 
when her gay mood left her, and the frenzy 
of madness came on. Now her eyes blazed 
with demoniac fury, and with a sudden rush, 
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like the swoop of a wild bird of prey, she 
grasped his throat with a strength that 
seemed impossible for her. 

With terror exceeding ali fear of poison- 
ous serpent or ferocious bear, Franz wrenched 
himself away, and flew through the shrub- 
bery. Like a tigress, as fierce and beau- 
tiful in her rage, the mad Indian girl 
dashed after him. No sooner would he 
reach a thicket, and think to hide himself 
long enough to rest his panting breath and 
trembling limbs, than he would hear her 
mocking laugh behind him, and see her eyes, 
like coals of fire, glaring down at him, and 
be forced to fly for his life again. Thankful 
enough was he when the darkness came, and 
released him from her fierce pursuit. Then 
the new horror of being lost in the woods 
came over him. He shrank back with a 
scream, when a bat brushed against his face, 
as it dropped out from its day retreat in a 
hollow oak, and shivered at the shrill hooting 
of an owl on a distant fir tree, while the 
familiar, melancholy voice of the whippoor- 
will brought the first gush of penitent tears 
his eyes had shed that day. The very stars 
seemed strange and far away to him, and it 
brought scarcely an added terror when he 


discovered a large shaggy bear crouching 


near him. He stood motionless, hardly be a 
drawing a breath, and the animal passed bart 
along, either not perceiving him, or no orr 
hungry enough to be ferocious. Poor Franz it al 
was at the utmost extremity of fright. He dint 
looked wildly around him, chilled and num) soil 
with agitation and the damp night air—no A 
cross, no light, no familiar thing met his and 
staring eye. He could endure no more, and 7% wor 


when a crackling bush announced the ap- 
proach of something else, whether maniac 
Indian, furious animal, or some new and 
dangerous foe, he could not tell, he lifted 
his hand upward imploringly, and fell for- 
ward senaeless to the ground. 

His father found him so, lying stiff and 
motionless on the wet moss, his long brown 
locks tangled with briers and leaves, his fair 
forehead cut and bruised, and the trickling 
blood dried and clotted on his pallid cheeks 
and discolored clothes. All their efforts 
could not restore animation. And so, sadly 
and silently they bore him along on the 
homeward path—sadly and silently, but hop 
ing still that his mother’s untiring love and 
ceaseless exertions should be able to restore 
life and consciousness. 


THE MOUSE AND THE MILL. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


T was not the mouse in the song who 
married the ‘frog that lived in the 
well,” but as brave a mouse as ever was 
sung or written of. It was a pleasant place 
to live in; that old mill with its wide-open 
doors, and the merry wind blowing through, 
and the golden meal floating about in the 
sunshine. And aright merry life lived the 
little mouse, with nothing to molest or make 
himafraid. There were no fierce cats prowl- 
ing about with their terrible green eyes, and 
no cruel traps with murderous intent ever 
seen inthe mill. There was plenty of dainty 
meal to feast on, and the miller was the 
kindest man in the world. Once he had 
spared the life of the little mouse when he 
had him fairly in his power, cornered in a 
great meal bag, and the little mouse trembled 
very much, but did not try to escape, and sat 
looking in the miller’s face in the most be- 
seeching attitude, and the miller laughed, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, you poor little mouse, I do 


not wish to harm you if you do eat my 
meal;” and he left the bag open awhile, 
that the mouse might-run away and not be 
frightened. And very soon he came out 
looking like a little yellow mouse, his silky 
coat so covered with meal; and before he 
scampered off, turned to give the miller 4 
grateful look from his tiny, twinkling eyes, 
and a queer little nod, as much as to say, 
‘¢ Thank you, kind sir, for being so good to 
a poor little mouse.”’ 

And the miller said to his boy, ‘‘ What 4 
comical little fellow that is! I wouldn't 
have him harmed for anything.” 

And the little mouse ran in at his door, 
behind a great chest, and told his family all 
about it, how frightened he was, and what 
tbe good miller said; and they all listened 
with breathless attention. 

tell you what,” spoke up experienced 
old Uncle Rat, who had lost many relatives 
by the trap, and divers other ways, ‘ there 
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never was the like of this miller! He must 


dly be a real friend to our race, and we must not 
sed harm any of his bags with our sharp teeth, 
not orrun through his choice meal, scattering 
Anz it about the floor to waste, but take our 
He dinners from the top of the barrel, and never 
mb soil a particle.”’ 
no And they all promised to be very careful; 
his and you may be sure that they kept their 
and word, for they were good, grateful little mice, 
ap- and of high standing in society, being rela- 
tives of the Three Blind Mice,”’ so re- 
and nowned in history. 
fted After the little mouse’s adventure, he and 
for- the miller became fast friends. He used to 
come out of his hole and watch the good man 
and at his work, sitting very quietly on a beam 
own near by, and the miller seemed to like it, and 
fair nowand then would stop and talk to him. 
ling § And the little mouse would nod, and shake 
eeks # his funny little head, and blink his bright 
forts J little eyes as if he were trying to make the 
adly #% miller understand something; then the miller 
the would laugh as if it were very funny; and 
hop #@ the miller’s boy, a great, good-natured fellow, 
and with a broad face and blunt nose, would try 
tore Hi tograb him in fun, and then the little mouse 
would scamper home again like a flash, and 
have a good laugh over it with his brothers 
and sisters. 

One windy autumn night, when everything 
was still about the mill, save the river sing- 
ing outside, the little mouse, unusually rest- 
less, gave up trying to sleep, and thought he 
would get up and take an airing in the moon- 

| my & light, and perhaps visit his cousin, the wee 
rhile, J blind mole who lived down in the meadow. 
ot be HH But as soon as ever he peeped out of his hole 
> out B® he smelt smoke, and looking over his head, 
silky J he saw something like flame darting over a 

re he rafter. If ever any little mouse was filled 
ler 8 #% with dismay it was this little mouse. It 
eyes, #® would be easy enough to find a new home 

8ay, for himself and his family, though never 
od to 7 halfas pleasant a one; but the poor, good 
| miller! how terrible it would be to him to 
hat # #@ have his mill, with all the corn, and the bags, 
uldn’t #% and everything all burned up! The little 
mouse suspected that it was all he possessed 

door, #@ inthe world. He would have no money to 
ily all J build another mill, and no work to do, and 
what J his little children would be hungry. But the 

tened HH mill might be saved easily now, if he could 
| only give the alarm, and bring the people to 
enced #@ dash water on the flames. But what could 
poor little mouse do? He could not pull 


the great bell, or cry out with his little 
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squeaky voice; and a thimbleful of water 
would be heavy for him tocarry. Poor little 
fellow! ‘he was almost frantic. 

But all of a sudden a bright idea popped 
into his head, and he was out of the door 
like a flash, and with a bound or two reached 
the miller’s cottage, and creeping in at a tiny 
hole, made by some sly specimen of his race, 
found his way to the miller’s bedroom; 
where, after his long day’s work, the miller 
was sleeping very soundly and tranquilly. 
Scratch, scratch, scratch, went the little 
mouse, just over the miller’s head. But he 
did not wake. Scratch, scratch, scratch, 
again, and he turned uneasily in his sleep. 
And the little mouse scratched away, making 
all the noise he could with his sturdy little 
paws. ; 

** Confound the mice! ’’ growled the miller, 
fairly awake. ‘‘ Can’t a body sleep nights 
without being disturbed by them?” 

The little mouse scratched away with re- 
newed vigor, and the miller sprang out of 
bed in a rage, and striking a light, his aston- 
ished eyes fell upon the poor little trembling 
mouse, who sat, never offering to stir, upon 
the headboard. 

** What!’’ cried he; ‘‘ can this be my little 
tame mouse, who lives in the mill?” And 
just then happening to glance out of the 
window, for the curtain was up to let in the 
moonlight, he saw the smoke rising from the 
mill, and understood all. 

I need not tell you that he was not long in 
reaching the mill, nor how he pulled the 
great bell, to awaken the villagers to come 
to his assistance. In a few minutes there 
was a great crowd about, and the water was 
playing with a right good-will over the flames. 
And in less than a quarter of an hour there 
were no flames at all, and only a great hole 
was burned in the roof, which it did not take 
long to repair. And the old wheel plashed 
about in the water just the same as ever, 
and the meal floated about in the sunny air. 

Oh, wasn’t the little mouse glad? and 
wasn’t the miller glad? And wasn’t the 
miller grateful to the little mouse for saving 
his mill? And the little mouse, with all his 
family, have lived in clovereversince. And 
if you will visit the old mill with me, you 
may see him alive to this day. Notas silky, 
and sleek, and nimble as he was when he 
danced at the frog’s wedding so many years 
ago, but old, and gray, and wise, with his 


-great-great-grandchildren about him 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


OxtaiL Soup.—One oxtail, two pounds lean 
beef, four carrots, three onions, a little parsley, 
celery, salt and pepper; cut the tail into joints 
and the beef into very small pieces; put all the 
meat on to boil with the onions, and water 
enough to cover; cook until tender; then remove 
the meat, and to the soup add the carrots chop- 
ped, the celery, parsley, salt and pepper; let all 
boil until the vegetables are very soft, add suffi- 
cient water to make two quarts of liquor, thick- 
en with flour wet in milk, add the meat; let it 
boil up several times, and it is ready for serving. 


Dressine for SANDWICHES.—One-half pound 
of sweet butter, two tablespoonfuls of mixed 
mustard, three tablespoonfuls of salad oil, a little 
white pepper, a little salt, yolk of one egg; rub 
the butter to a cream, add the other ingredients 
and mix thoroughly; set away to cool; spread the 
bread with this mixture, and put in the ham 
chopped fine. 


LIvER and TomaTors.—Cut calves’ liver into 
very small pieces, put a portion of a can of to- 
matoes in a dish, then liver and sliced onion and 
tomatoes on top; season each layer with salt and 
pepper; cover and bake slowly about an hour. 


FricassEE of Mutron.—Two pounds of 
breast of mutton, cut in small pieces; dredge 
well with flour and salt, and fry in butter; then 
place in a stew-pan with one small onion sliced; 
cover with hot water, and let cook until all the 
bones slip out; add pepper and salt, and after 
removing all the bones possible, allow it to boil 
until the meat is very tender; then add one pint 
of boiled macaroni, cut in small pieces; simmer 
all together a few minutes and serve. 


PurREE of SALMoN.—Remove the bones and 
skin from half a can of salmon; chop the salmon; 
prepare a quart of milk with seasoning and 
thickening; let it boil and add the salmon, and 
when it has become thoroughly heated, it is 
ready to serve. 


To SERVE CoLp BoiLep Ham.—Melt a table- 
spoonful of currant jelly in one-half cupfal of 
water; add a dessertspoonful of butter and a 
little pepper; when hot add several thin slices of 
ham; let it boil up once and serve. 


PorcuPINE.—Chop fine some lean pieces of 
mutton or chicken; add one-fourth the amount 
of cracker crumbs and a small quantity of chop- 
ped salt pork; season highly with salt, pepper 
and cayenne and lemon juice; moisten with 


- beaten egg and water enough to shape it; form 


into a loaf and place in a shallow pan; cut strips 
of bacon or salt pork, make holes in the loaf 
and insert the strips, leaving the ends out; bake 
until brown. 


InDIAN PuppINnG.—One quart of milk, four 
tablespoonfuls of meal, two eggs, a little salt, 
one-half a cupful of molasses, one-half pound of 
suet; boil three-fourths of the milk, stir in while 
boiling the meal mixed with cold water; remove 
from the fire, and after it becomes cool stir in 
the cold milk, eggs and molasses and bake. 


Daisy CakE.—Eight eggs, one pint of sugar, 
one cupful of butter, one pint of flour; beat the 
sugar and butter together; beat the yolks and 
whites of the eggs separately; add the yolks to 
the butter and sugar; then the flour; and the last 
thing the whites. 


MataGa CakE.—Two cupfuls of sugar and 
half a cupful of butter, beat to a cream; add half 
a cupful of sweet milk, mix three cupfuls of 
flour with three teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; beat the whites of seven eggs to a froth; stir 
all together, and flavor with lemon, and bake in 
sheets. Filling: Whites of three eggs beaten 
with sugar, as for frosting; save out enough for 
the top of the cake; add a cupful of seeded and 
chopped raisins, two teaspoonfuls of lemon; 
spread between the cake. 


BREAKFAST CAKES.—One cupful of rye meal, 
one cupful of flour, quarter of a cupful of sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, one 
well beaten egg, one cupful of milk, cook in gem 
pans in a good oven. 


Farina DuMPLiInGs.—One quart of milk, 
ten ounces of farina, three eggs, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a teaspoon- 
ful of butter, and one-half pound of flour; let the 
milk boil; stir in the farina and boil until well 
done; allow the mixture te cool, and add the 
melted butter and beaten eggs, and last add the 
flour, baking powder and salt; drop with table 
spoon into salted, boiling water; boil about fif- 
teen minutes, till they rise; remove with skim- 
mer and serve with fruit sauce. 


Fruit Sauce.—Remove the rind from one 
lemon and one orange and cut them into small 
pieces, removing seeds; lay in a bow]; then peel, 
core and cut into dice-like pieces, one large, 
sour apple, and add te a well-made wine sauce, 
and simmer until tender. Then add one cupful 
of seedless raisins and the lemon and orange. 
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Just before serving add a teaspoonful of extract 
of almonds. 


STEAMED CoFFEE.—Put the required amount 
of coffee—allowing a heaping teaspoonful for 
each cupful to be served—into a coffee-pot with 
cold water; cover closely and let stand over 
night; in the morning let it boil up just once and 
serve; it will not require clearing. 


our 
alt, TRANSPARENT Ictne.—One pound of pulver- 
| of ized white sugar in basin with one-half pint of 


water, boil of consistency of mucilage, then rub 
sugar with wooden spoon until it becomes white 
and milky;-add two tablespoonfuls of vanilla, 
nix well together; pour this over cake while hot 
so as to completely cover it. 


Cream CAKES.—One cup of boiling water, 
one-half cup of butter, one heaping cup of flour 
and three eggs; stir the butter into the water and 
bring it to a boil; then add the flour; boil one 
minute, stirring all the while; when cool, add 
the eggs, beaten light; drop in large spoonfuls 
upon buttered, paper or tins, and bake one-half 
hour. Cream for filling: One pint of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch or flour, one egg, 
two-thirds of a cup of sugar; boil the milk, beat 
the eggs, sugar and flour together, and pour 
slowly into the boiling milk, stirring until smooth 
and thick; when cool, flavor with vanilla, cut 
the cakes and fill with custard. 


and 
non; 
HOME TOPICS. 
SEVEN PosItIvE NEGATIVES. 
“a Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. 
ae Never lean with the back upon anything that 
is cold. 
‘ a Never begin a journey until the breakfast has 


been eaten. 

Never take warm drinks and then immediate- 
ly go out into the cold. 

Never ride in an open carriage or near the win- 
dow of a car for a moment after exercise; it is 


a dangerous to health or even life. 
wall Never omit regular bathing, for unless the 
d the skin is in regular condition, the cold will close 
d the the pores and favor congestion or other diseases. 
table- Never stand still in cold weather, especially 
xt fif- after having taken a slight degree of exercise. 
skin- 
How to Pure WarTeR.—Pure water is 

colorless, odorless, tasteless. To ascertain 
n one whether it is colorless, fill a large bottle made of 
small colorless glass with water; look through the 
. peel, water at some dark object, if it has any color, it 
large, will then be discovered. 
sauce, To ascertain whether the water is odorless, 
eupful pour out some of the water and leave the bottle 


half full; cork the bottle and place it for a few 
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hours in a warm place; shake up the water, re- 
move the cork, and critically smell the air con- 
tained in the bottle. If it has any smell, partic- 
ularly if the odor is repulsive, the water should 
not be used for domestic purposes. By heating 
the water an odor is evolved that would not 
otherwise appear. 

The water should also be without taste, water 
fresh from the well is usually tasteless, even if it 
contains a large amount of putrescible organic 
matter. All water for domestic purposes should 
be perfectly tasteless and remain so even after it 
has been warmed, since warming often develops 
a taste in water which is absent when cold. 


To Stop BLEEDING.—Some persons have a 
tendency to bleed, no matter how slight the 
cause. A small cut, scratch or the extraction of 
a tooth will cause profuse bleeding, and some- 
times endanger life. When from the latter 
cause, take a little powdered chalk, roll it up in 
lint in the form of a cork or plug, dip it in spirits 
of turpentine and press it firmly into the cavity. 
Change it every ten or fifteen minutes until the 
bleeding is stopped. Let the last plug remain 
over night, and then do not pull it out, but wash 
the mouth in tepid water until it is loosened us- 
ing cold water after the first few mouthfuls. 
Bleeding from the nose is seldom serious, except 
in old persons. It is often good for children, if 
not too copious. If symtoms of faintness ensue, 
let the person sit upright, bathe the face and 
neck with cold water; or dash cold water on the 
face, or better still, take a cloth or towel, fold, 
dip in cold water and bandage the forehead and 
raise the arms as high as possible over the head 
or cross them firmly behind the back. This ac- 
tion has the effect of contracting the museles of 
the neck and diminishing the rush of the blood 
to the head. In very obstinate cases pinches of 
very finely powdered alum may be inhaled or 
alum water snuffed up the nostrils. Plugging 
the nostrils should not be resorted to unless by a 
physician, for, if not properly done, the blood, 
instead of being stopped, finds its way to the top 
of the throat and is swallowed. 


Cold, bare and brown lie hillside, dale and plain. 
They rest from labor now; yet flower, fruit 


and grain 
Shall cover them again. Complain not that they 
sleep— 
Sow worthy seed ; a worthy harvest shalt thou 
reap. 


Care in the selection of seed is of prime im- 
portance in securing good results. Get worthy 
seed; seed that is pure and fresh; such seed as 
James J. H. Gregory of Marblehead, Mass., raises 
on his own farms, and has sold to the public for’ 


“thirty years, and worthy harvests shalt thou reap. 


Send for his 1889 catalogue, free to all. : 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


In A WomAn’s BARBER SHOP.—Just around 
an up-town Broadway corner is a woman’s bar- 
ber-shop, with the wisest, wittiest, merriest wo- 
man barber at the head of it, with a naughty 
dimple in one cheek, a pair of keen, bright, 
laughing eyes, and a lot of soft brown hair 
twisted up in loops that shine like gold in the 
sunlight. Probably there isn’t a woman in the 
entire town that knows so much of human na- 
ture, or has a greater fund of personal anecdotes 
and reminiscences of the ladies whose names fill 
the columns of the society papers than this 
merry philosopher, whose keen eyes see every 
foible and weakness, but whose lips keep their 
counsel well. 

There is little similarity between this place 
and a man’s barber-shop, where men sit in a cloud 
of smoke as thick as a London mist waiting for 
the welcome and familiar call. of ‘“‘ Next,’ or 
tilt back in a chair, staring at a lot of pigeon- 
holes full of cups, while the barber grinds out 
threadbare jokes. Ladies step out of their car- 
riages and trip up the steps of a brown-stene 
house, where on a silver doorplate is inscribed 
the hair-dresser’s name, and ring the bell. A 
pink and white, low-voiced little maiden, in a 
black jersey and long white apron, opens the 
door and ushers them into a large light parlor, 
where they lay aside their wraps and follow her 
into another room lined with mirrors, carpeted 
with velvet, and exquisitely clean. Other girls, 
in long white aprons and black jerseys, are 
brushing the lustrous hair of the women, who 
sit about leisurely in the crimson-cushioned 
chairs. 

‘“Why do women have so little hair now-a- 
days ?”’ sighs a pretty woman of thirty, with 
about one hair where she ought to have two 
hundred. 

“* Because they don’t take care of it,’’ answers 
the hair-dresser, as the woman’s barber is called. 
“* They never brush it at all, or else they don’t 
half do it; They dig away at it with a fine- 
tooth comb, just because their grandmothers did, 
and never wash it at all, or else twice a year, 
when they clean house, scour it out with borax 
and ammonia. Those are the very worst things 
in the world to use on the hair. Then they curl 
it and friz it with hot irons, and break it all off, 
and ‘never trim the ends; wear round hats that 
cover it all up, and never give it a chance to 
breathe, as you might say, or get a bit of fresh 
air or sunshine, and then wonder why they don’t 
have any hair. Nice ladies, too, that are so 
finicky they wouldn’t think of eating their 
breakfast without taking a bath, will carry 
around a year’s accumulation of dirt under their 
thirty dollar bonnets, and feel dressed up.”’ 


“How often ought a lady to have her hair at. 
tended to?”’ 

“She ought to attend to it herself every night 
and morning with a good stiff brush, and then 
go to a hairdresser once a month for a dry sham. 
poo, and once a month the hair should be 
thoroughly cleansed with castile soap and water, 
Why, my regular customers have their own 
brushes here, and come as often as once a week. 
Look!’ and, opening a cupboard door, she ex. 
hibited rows and rows of heavy English brushes, 
each bearing on the handle the name of the 
owner, and each accompanied by two smaller 
brushes for cleaning the scalp. ‘‘Some of ’em 
are such fussers they won’t even look in my 
hand-glass, you see, and bring their own,’’ she 
added, pointing to the celluloid mirrors tied up 
with some of the brushes. 

“How much does it cost to keep the hair in 
nice order for a year ?”’ 

‘Oh, not more than thirty or forty dollars, 
but a great many ladies come in to have their 
hair dressed two or three times a week, you 
know, and then they spend a hundred dollars, or 
perhaps more, in one year. I charge fifty cents 
for clipping a bang, and one dollar for a sham- 
poo.”’—New York Sun. 


A CatcuTtra SNAKERY.—The late King of 
Oude had built a snakery in the gardens of his 
palace at Garden Beach, near Calcutta. It was 
an oblong pit about thirty feet long by twenty 
feet broad, the walls being about twelve feet high 
and perfectly smooth, so that a snake could not 
crawl up. In the centre of the pit there was a 
large block of rough masonry perforated so that 
it was as full of holes as a sponge. In this 
honeycombed block the snakes dwelt, and when 
the sun shone brightly they came out to bask or 
to feed. 

His majesty used to have live frogs put in the 
pit, and amuse himself by seeing the hungry 
snakes catch the frogs. When a large snake 
catches a small frog it is all over in an instant, 
but if a small snake catches a large frog so that 
he cannot swallow it at once, the frog’s cries are 
piteous to hear. Again and again I have heard 
them while out, shooting, and have gone to the 
bush or tuft of grass from which the piteous 
cries came—sometimes in time, sometimes too 
late to save the poor froggy, though the snake 
generally got shot. As a final story let me tell 
how a frog has been seen to turn the tables on 
the snake. 

Two gentlemen in Cachar some years ago saW 
a snake seize a small frog and attempt to swal- 
low it. But suddenly a large frog jumped for- 
ward, seized the snake’s tail, and began to swal- 
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jow the snake. How the affair might have 
ended cannot be told, because my friends impru- 
dently drew near to watch the combat, when the 
frogs and snake took alarm, and the big frog 
disgorged the snake’s tail, and the snake released 
the little frog, and they all scuffled off. But the 
tale is perfectly true, and both the gentlemen 
who saw it are still alive; and I only regret that 
it was not my good luck to see the affair with 
my own eyes. 


POPULATION OF THE GLOBE—IT DOUBLES 
Every CrEntTuRy.—The comparative 
tables of the population and area of the various 


shes, J countries of the world, taking them with their 
f the I dependencies, which appear in the new edition 
naller of’The Statesman’s Year-Book,’’ have been com- 
f em #@ piled from Professor Levasseur’s statistics fur- 


nished to the International Statistical institute, 
and may be described as presenting old facts in a 
new and striking light. In point of area the 
British empire stands at the head of the list, 
the number of thousands of square miles being 
9,339, Russia following closely with 8,644. 
Though the Chinese empire is but a little less 
than one-half as extensive as its neighbor, in 
population China, with her 404,000,000, tops all 
the countries of the earth. The British empire 
comes next, 307,000,000, and Russia with only 
104,000,000, while France has but 71,000,000, the 
United States 60,000,000, and the German em- 
pire 48,000,000. The comparative rates of in 
crease of population of the European states 
since i800 also yield some instructive results. 
Thus, while the United Kingdom has since that 
period risen from 16,250,000 to 37,000,000, Russia 
in Europe from 35,000,000 to 88,000,000, and the 
German empire from 27,000,000 to 47,000,000 
(including Alsace and Lorraine), France has only 
advanced from 33,000,000 to 38,250,000. Profes- 
sor Levasseur estimates that between 1710 and 
1874 the entire population of the world about 
doubled—the figures being 682,000,000 at the 
former date, reaching 1,391,000,000 at the latter 
period. 


Mastropons in ALASKA.—That the mastodon 
stant, was once common in Alaska is certain from the 
> that gteat number of their skeletons, found in the 


marshes and clay banks of the Yukon and north- 


bese tm plains; but that this huge pachyderm still 
to the exists there in the living state has never been 
iteous deemed likely, or even conjectured, till recently. 
o tes This conjecture rests on reports by way of the 
nite Stick Indians on White River, a tributary of the 


Yukon. 

The account is that while hunting on a wooded 
bottom, a few mile from this river, two Indians 
tame upon a trail, consisting of enormous tracks 
fully two feet across, and deeply imprinted in the 
moss and earth strewn along near which were 
broken branches of the trees. 

Following cautiously on these signs, they at 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


length heard the noise of the creature feeding, 
and presently espied a prodigious animal, as 
large, they assert, as a white man’s house— 
meaning the trader’s one-story store. 

Its teeth, they declared, were as long as a 
man’s leg, and curved outward, while its ears 
were likened to a seal-skin in size. In color it 
was represented to be dark brown. It leaned 
against a dead tree-stub, and scratched its side, 
and its body seemed to be covered with patches 
of coarse brown hair. Terrified at the sight of 
such enormous game, the two hunters promptly 
retreated. 


Tue Duration or LIGHTNING.—It is now 
important, in connection with the newer ideas on 
the lightning discharge, to determine whether 
the flash has a sensible duration or is instantan- 
eous. Accordingly Mr. Janssen, the well-known 
French physicist, has devised a camera for 
measuring the time occupied by a flash. It is 
made double; one-half containing a disc of sensi- 
tised paper, which is fixed; the other half a 
similar disc, which is rotated round an axis 
through its centre, and perpendicular to its 
plane. The velocity of itsrotationis known. It 
follows that when a lightning flash is photo- 
graphed by this double camera the two images 
will not be exactly alike and capable of being 
superposed, because one plate is in motion while 
the other is fixed. But as a matter of fact Mr. 
Janssen finds that the images he has taken are 
capable of superposition, and therefore he infers 
the duration of the flash to be very small. 


STEPHENSON’S LEISURE Hours. — George 
Stephenson, the great railway pioneer, did not 
know his alphabet until he was eighteen years of 
age; but he no sooner became convinced of the 
necessity of learning to read in order to get on in 
the world than he set about it with all the en- 
ergy he possessed, and went to school (though 
he made rather a big schoolboy) while he was 
working twelve hours a day at very laborious 
work. Beside learning to read and write and 
acquiring the other elements of education, he 
mended clocks and shoes for his neighbors in 
his ‘leisure hours.’? George Stephenson’s ex- 
ample shows that a great deal may be done if we 
only make up our minds to do it. 


POND’S EXTRACT is known everywhere 
and well merits its reputation as the ‘‘ People’s 
Remedy ” and “‘ Universal Pain Destroyer.’’ For 
over forty years this great vegetable compound 
has proved its eSicacy, and never failed to do its 
duty when brought into use. It has won its 
greatest renown as a subduer of all pains and in- 
flammations, and should be in every household. 
POND’S EXTRACT Cures Sore Throat, Quincy, 
Inflamed Tonsils, Wounds, Bruises, Piles, Ca- 
tarrh, Hemorrhages, etc. Ask for POND’S EX- 
TRACT. Take no imitations. 
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RUTHV EN’S 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to § 30.—Dilemma. 31.—Penitentiary. 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 32.—Costume. 33.—Candidate. 
County, Maine. 34.—Southern. 35.—Interest. 

36.—Pleasantry. 37.—Something. 
Answers to February Puzzles. 88.—Immaterial. 39.—Somebody. 
25.—Cortege. 4.—PROCTOR 41—ECHELOY 
26.—C 27 FLEX MOR 
A TEN Bey 
T 
A 
M 
A R N 
R 42.—Malocopterygious. 43.—Predal, pedal. 
A 28.—Allowance. 44.—Phrase, phase. 45.—Flounder, founder. 
N 29.—Tedious. 46.—Complete, compete. 47.—Repeal, repel. 
13.—Knights Spring and Charade. 

Is I SHALL SHALL IN QUELL HER CAN 
LOVE I PROUD YET YET TELL SPIRE TO 
LOVE AS A HER COULD THREE SOUL WORDS ME 
THEN FIELD DES ONE BOSOM BE SEEKS GRANT 
IRE HER QUEEN THO’ HEARTS TWO FOR ANY 

WELL HOPE FIRE 
LY MY MY THAN LOVE 
OTHERS DESERT ING MY MORE | _ LESS SUIT ME 


Siz Decapitations. 

74.—Behead to confine, and leave a pure ele- 
ment. 

15.—To defraud, and leave a reel. 

16.—A little shovel, and leave to feel. 

T1.—A book of hymns and prayers, and leave 
a bird. 

78.—A cross-staff, and leave redemption. 

79.—A levelling instrument, and leave to fall 


in drops. F. S. F. 
80.—Half-Square. 

1 A small species of cucumber. 2 Bold. 3A 
protuberance on a horse’s leg. 4 A measure. 5 
A wooden tub. 6 A termination. 7 A letter. 
F. P. A. 


81.—A Diamond. 
1 Aletter. 2 A stratum. 3 Blue or green 
paints. 4 Areading. 5 A divinity. 6 A sauce 
for fish. 7 A letter. “DUPLEX R. 


Four Amputativns. 
82.—Behead and curtail a public house, and 
leave to declare positively. 
83.—High land, and leave a scheme. 
&4.—A kind of cloth, and leave to suggest. 
85.—Ravenous, and leave a musical pipe. 
ADELAIDE. 


86.—An Octagon. 

1 Existence. 2 The heads of ships. 3 A her- 
mit. 4 A person nominated. 5 That part of a 
flail by which grain is struck. 6 A horse. 7 A 
fish. DEANE. 


87.—A Pentagon. 
*’ 1 Aconsonant. 2 Acolor. 3 Wandered. 4 


‘Abuses. 5 Toerase. 6 To hinder. 7 A slave. 


F. 8. F. 


88.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In start, not in stop; 
In leap, not in hop; 
In mile, not in yard; 
In soft, not in hard; 
In float, not in glide; 
In long, not in wide; 
In coal, not in wood; 
In shawl, not in hood; 
In broad, not in long; 
In tale, not in song; 
In clay, not in sand; 
The whole is near at hand. 
Cora A. L. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before April 10th, we 
offer an illustrated novelette; and for the next 
best list, a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were received 
from Teddy, Kollin G. Stone, Tunxis, Cyril 
Deane, Tri Angle, Ida May, Geraldine, Katie 
Smith, Vinnie, Birdie Lane, Jack, Lillie Lee, 
Cora A. L., Annie Kirkpatrick. J. D. L., Birdie 
Browne, Good Hugh, Ann Eliza, Eulalie, Bridget 
McQ., Black Hawk, A. Mary Khan, Ned Nason, 
Bert Rand, Puritan and Minnie Jones. 

Prize- Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
answers. Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass., for 
the next best list. 


See 


see 
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IN APRIL. 


Thou’rt here, O April, fickle sprite! 
Thou bring’st alternate calm and gale; 
Thou giv’st us sunshine warm and bright: 

We give thee hail! 


‘The robins sing their songs, the caws 
Of noisy crows the farmer hears ; 

The snowdrop blows, the snowdrift thaws 
And disappears. 


The angler whips the stream with joy, 
And hooks the trout with ready knack ; 
The mother whips her little boy 
For hooking jack.” 


Desire, when buds begin to shoot, 
And feathered choristers to sing, 

Springs in the heart to have a suit 
To suit the spring. 


The rural cop whose round each day 

Takes him through woods and country ways, 
To hear the bluebird’s roundelay 

His round delays. 


When March is out and April in, 
The mercury begins to rise ; 
The swallows fly and toads begin 
To swallow flies. 
—Boston Courier. 


DrrEcTOorRE Giru.—She is the latest and 
greatest production of an effete civilization. A 
glorious combination of the antique and modern. 
A subtle commingling of the French and Ameri- 
can types, producing an artistic and charming 
although entirely incomprehensible whole. She 
is something entrancingly new, distinct, apart 
from all girldom, beside whom the ‘‘summer”’ 
and “tailor-made ”’ girls sink into obscure noth- 
ingness. She is not, as yet, popular, for to 
thoroughly comprehend her as she is, one must 
be educated up to a high standard of artistic 
elegance and “‘ tone.” 

The Directoire girl does not dazzle you with 
the brilliant effulgence of the sunmer girl, nor 
does she chill you with the calm magnifi- 
cence of the ‘“‘tailor-made.”’ She beams from 
aheight, as it were, conscious that she will in 
time prevail by the divine right of her thorough 
newness and prettiness of style and manner. 
She sleeps late mornings, at least we must as- 
sume so, for the mornings change to the after- 
noons and she appears not. About four o’clock 
you see her coming, not in the plebeian haunts 
which the modern every-day maiden seems to af- 


fect, but daintily, dreamily moving along Fifth - 


Avenue towards some high-class art store, and 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


sometimes after the matinee on upper Broadway. 
She doesn’t seem to shop, and she never travels 
with another of her kind. 

You see her a long way off on a clear day. 
And when she first looms on the hazy distance, 
just far enough off to hide the American glitter 
in her eyes and the unconventional New York 
curve of her lips, you would think her one of 
Abbey’s illustrations—a sweet-faced girl in a 
stately gown—but as she draws nearer you find 
there is no mistaking her piquant face and dash- 
ing style. She is the same girl that you have 
seen smiling from one of Daly’s boxes on a first . 
night. The self-same maiden that danced at 
Delmonico’s during the winter, and drives her 
cart through the Lennox lanes during the sum- 
mer. She is in a new role; a new idea has fast- 
ened its fangs upon her soul, she is a Directoire 
girl. 

You unconsciously brace yourself for the meet- 
ing, and pull on your other glove with a jerk. 
She comes nearer with a slow, undulating step. 
That is a part of the costume. Imagine her, if 
you can, ye bewildered Brooklynites and pastoral 
Philadelphians, what we favored New Yorkers 
may see any afternoon when the sun shines. A 
lovely, dreamy face, from which all memories of 
last night’s flirtation with Charlie are excluded. 
Two flashing eyes demurely lashed beneath a 
gathered, lace-edged Hading veil, with big black 
dots gleaming over flushed, velvety cheeks, and 
angelic mouth. A poke bonnet with nodding 
plumes. And then, the straight, simple folds of 
» fur-trimmed coat, with its big lapels buttoned 
over a girlish outline, where dewy violets in 
green leaves rest lovingly just as sweet and per- 
fumey as they always are in winter, when a knot 
for a lady’s breast costs as much as a supper at 
the club. As she walks, her Louis Quinze shoes . 
flash out beneath the Russian sable of her gown, 
which follows every movement of her glad, free 
step. She carries a high oxidize-handled, close- 
ly swathed umbrella, and a lorgnette swings from 
her chatelaine. A whiff of wood violet, and she 
has passed—you look again and she is gone—and 
then you pull yourself together and realize what 
awfully bad form it is to stand staring in the 
street. 

The Directoire girl is the victim and conse- 
quence of the latest fad. She is not comfortable. 
She doesn’t like it one bit, but it is the correct 
thing, and she assumes her coat and other acces- 
sories bravely for the afternoon call, the tea, the 
musicale, and it is with a sigh of relief that she 
sinks into a tea-gown for an hour’s rest prepar- 
atory to the evening campaign. You see her at 
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the opera three hours later robed in fleecy tulle, 
with her tan-gloved hands clasping six bouquets, 
but the grande dame air has been laid aside. 
She is herself again, and the same eyes which 
dropped demurely behind empire gauze in the 
afternoon now flash wickedly above her fleecy 
fan. You look in vain for the violets, They 
are gone. Jewels gleam on her white neck, and 
the stately poise of a head crowned with fluffy 
coils of bronze gold hair is all that reminds you of 
the sweet vision of the afternoon—the Directoire 
girl.—New York Mercury. 


He was a large, elderly man, with an expres- 
sion of discontent in his face, and when the por- 
ter had deposited his traveling bag in a section 
of the sleeping car, the elderly man looked 
around at the ventilators, then critically at his 
neighbor across the isle, and then said to the 
porter :— 

** Where do we stop for supper ?”’ 

“Dining car on the train, sir,’’ was the an- 
sewer. 

“*Is, hey; what time is supper ready ?”’ 

“*It is being served now, sir.’’ 

“Ts, hey—h-m; what time do we get to Al- 
bany 9” 

“Nine-fifty.”’ 

“Connect there with train from Boston ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“* Wait long ?”’ 

**No, sir; only ten minutes.”’ 

“H-m; what time do we get to Buffalo?” 

“*Six-fifteen to-morrow morning.”’ 

** What time does the next train leave Buffalo 
for Cleveland after we get there ?”’ 

“Six-forty, sir.’’ 

The elderly man looked over his spectacles at 
the porter for a moment and then said:— 

“Want my ticket ?”’ 

“No, sir; the conductor will take it by and 


“*H-m; does that Cleveland train pass through 
Dunkirk ?”’ 

“What time ?” 

“ Six-forty- 

“ How big a town is Dunkirk ?”’ 

** About 10,000 inhabitants, sir.’’ 

The elderly man seemed to be annoyed about 
something, and as the dialogue continued he be- 
come more so. He eyed the porter again and 
asked :— 

“* What time does the train reach Erie ?”’ 

“Three minutes past eight, sir.’’ 

“How much bigger is Erie than Dunkirk ?’’ 

** About four times, sir.”’ 

This concluded the interview. The porter 
walked away and the elderly gentleman sat 
down; but he didn’t seem to feel easy. He 
glared at the passenger across the aisle; then he 
took off his overcoat, sat down and commenced 
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reading the evening paper, but threw it aside al. 
most immediately, and rising again walked 
gloomily to the back end of the car and looked 
out of the window. Then he went back to his 
seat and sat there sullenly until the porter came 
that way again, when he said:— 

“See here, young man; if I take that 6.40 train 
from Buffalo to-morrow morning what conneec- 
tion can I make at Chicago for a north-western 
train that stops at Kenosha, Wisconsin ?”’ 

**] don’t know, sir.” 

The elderly man eyed the porter fiercely for a 
mement through his spectacles, then over them, 
and then he said sarcastically: — 

** You don’t know!”’ 

sir. You see’’?—— 

“*T see, yes I see, you don’t know! Whena 
passenger asks you a civil question—you don’t 
know! Great Scott! Why don’t the railroad 
companies hire wooden dummies and save ex- 
penses? Say, do you know beans when you see 
’em ? Do you know when it’s night? Why 
don’t you travel around with your eyes open? 
Say, why don’t you—just one day? I would if 
I were you!”? And as the porter went quietly 
about his business the elderly man took up his 
newspaper again. He seemed to feel more con- 
tented after that. 


Of all practical jokers the actor Sothern was 
the most daring, incorrigible and cruel. Some 
times his cleverly conceived plots caused his per- 
sonal friends to make themselves ridiculous, and 
again it was a stranger who suffered, but occa- 
sionally his jokes were not heartless. One day 
he went into a hardware store, and asked for a 
copy of Macaulay’s “‘ History of England.” 

‘* We do not sell books, sir,’’ said the assistant. 
“ This is a hardware store.”’ 

Well, I’m rot particular,” replied Sothern, 
pretending to be deaf. ‘‘I don’t care whether 
it’s bound in calf or russia.”’ 

‘* But this is not a bookseller’s!’’ shouted the 


man. 

*- All right; wrap it up neatly. It’s fora pres 
ent I wish to make to a relative.”’ 

‘*We don’t keep it!’’ shrieked the assistant, 
getting read in the face. 

** Do it up as you would for your own mother,” 
said Sothern. ‘‘I don’t wish anything better 
than that. I would like to write my name on 
the fly-leaf.”” 

‘*Sir,” screamed the assistant, at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘ can’t you see we do not keep books?” 

‘“* Very well,”’ said Sothern, quite undisturbed, 
‘*T will wait for it.” 

The clerk left him, and appealed to his master, 
saying he thought the customer must be insane. 

“What is it sir? What do you desire?” 
asked the owner of the shop, coming forward. 

“*T want to buy a file,’’ replied Sothern, quiet 
ly. ‘A plain file, four or five inches long.” 
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“ Certainly,’’ said the master, and he cast up- 
on his assistant a look which should have with- 
ered that misunderstood young man. 


Ex-Attorney General Palmer is fond of a joke, 
and he isn’t put out a bit if the joke is on him, 
just so it isfunny. He dresses neatly and is not 
given to jewelry except in the matter of scarf- 
pins, and an adornment of this character led to 
aremark about him that set all Wilkesbarre to 
laughing. He had purchased a handsome pin 
the shape of a bug, which was of rather loud size 
and pretty conspicuous. It lodked like an exag- 
gerated potato bug. His friends guyed him con- 
siderably about it, and that scarf-pin became the 
talk of thetown. One day a promjnent German 
saloon keeper passed Mr. Palmer as the latter 
stood at his office door, looked out of the eorner 
of his eye at the scarf-pin and smiled. Instantly 
the attorney, in his quick, sharp way, said:— 

“Well, what’s the matter with you? What 
are you laughing at ?” 

“Oh, nodings, Mister Balmer.”’ 

“Yes, you were. You were laughing at this 
sarf-pin. What’s the matter with it?” 

“T guess it’s all right, Mister Balmer.’’ 

“Well, look at it and see. Is there anything 
the matter with it? Examine it?” 

The German drew nigh, carefully scanned the 
pin, looked it over gravely, and was about to 
turn away when Mr. Palmer said:— 

“Well, what’s the matter with that bug scarf- 
pin? What do you think ?”’ 

“Vell, Mister Balmer,”’ said the German, “I 
don’t know but vat I think I never saw so big a 
bug on so schmall a potato,’”’ and he walked off 
with a queer grin on his face. 


A propos of Nantucket, one hears some rather 
odd sayings and of some quaint happenings 
there. ‘“‘ You see, we are somewhat out of the 
way,” said one of the islanders, ‘‘so tramps sel- 
dom trouble us; and it is only when our summer 
visitors come that we think of locking our doors 
a night. Last fall a man was tried for petty 
larceny, and entered by the judge to three 
months in jail. A few days after the trial the 
judge, accompanied by the sheriff, was on his 
way to the Boston boat, when they passed a man 
wing wood. The sawyer stopped his work, 
luched his hat, and said, ‘Good-morning, 
judge.’ The judge looked at him a moment, 
passed on a short distance, then turned to glance 
backward, with the question, ‘Why, sheriff, 
isn’t that the man I sentenced to three months 
in jail?’ ‘Well, yes,’ replied the sheriff hesi- 
latingly—‘ yes, that’s the man; but, you—you 
we, judge, we—we haven’t any one in jail now, 
md we thought it a useless expense to hire 
wmebody to look after the jail for three months 
just for this one man; so I gave him the jail key, 


wad told him that if he’d sleep there at night it 
vould be all right.’ 
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There are many men whose names occupy the . 


space upon the list of social outcasts commonly 
called ‘‘tramps,’’ who, hadgit not been for rum 
and a general antipathy to hard work, might 
have made their mark in this cold cruel world. 
Such a one, a few days since, dropped into a 
liquor store near the New York entrance of the 
Brooklyn bridge. The place was crowded. This 
man inquired if the loungers would like to wit- 
ness a nice little piece of legerdemain. . The 
landlord was appealed to first, and giving his 
consent, the man continued. He placed three 
hats on the table and then requested the waiter 
to bring him three pieces of bread. 

He then said he could not proceed until he got 
three pieces of cheese. These were also pro- 
duced, whereupon the magician proceeded to 
place one piece of bread and one piece of cheese 
in each hat. After an impressive incantation, 
he stated that he would eat three pieces of bread 
and cheese, and then bring them all under one 
hat. When he had consumed two pieces he de- 
clared he could not proceed unless he had a 
drink. A large foaming glass of lager, of the 
schooner type, was furnished him, and the other 
piece soon disappeared. 

** Now, gentlemen, which hat must I bring it 
under ?”’ 


A hat was pointed out, and the fellow quickly 


placed it on his head and left the store in a 


hurry, before the astonished auditors realized 


what a heap of information they had derived 
from the little seance. 


DANIEL WEBSTER as a FINANCIER.—‘‘ Web- 
ster,’”’ said Rufus Choate one day, ‘“‘I want to 
borrow $500, and I wish you’d lend it to me.” 

**] haven’t the money to-day, Mr. Choate,’’ 
said Webster, “‘ but you give me your note and I 
guess I can get it cashed for you.” 

Gratified beyond measure, Choate sat down to 
write his note. 

‘“* By the way, Choate,’”’ said Webster, in an 
off-hand way, ‘‘you might as well make that 
note for a thousand, as I can use $500, myself.’’ 

‘“*Certainly,”’ said Choate, cheerfully, and he 
signed a note for an even thousand. 

Then the immortal Daniel sauntered down to 
a banker’s office. 


** Ah! anything I can do for you to-day, Mr. 
Webster ?”’ 


“Can you djscount a note for a thousand for 
me?” 

“*With pleasure.”’ 

The great statesman pocketed $1,000 in bills, 
gave $500, to Choate, who was effusive in his 
thanks, and kept the other $500, himself. 

Daniel Webster, my son, was what would be 
called in these days ‘a financier.”’ 

A correspondent gives us the following “cold 
weather item.’’ A gentleman from —— recently 
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346 THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


_ called at an office in that place, during the after- 


noon, and spent some time in social converse. 
In the still small hours of the night, the proprie- 
tor of the establishnient was roused from his 
slumbers by his visitor of the afternoon, who 
had left a package in the office which it was 
Necessary he should obtain. He was sent to the 
house of another gentleman connected with the 


establishment, who was in turn aroused, but also 


dreaded exposure in a cold night, and sent his 
visitor to still another attache, who accommo- 
datingly donned his garments and proceeded to 
the office, where the valuable package was 
secured, and proved to be one of “‘ pop corn!”’ 


A farmer had a son who showed no special ap. 
titude for business, and he was puzzled what to 
dowith him. Heconcluded totry an experiment, 
so he locked the boy in a room in which there 
were only a Bible, an apple and adollar. A few 
minutes later he stole quietly to the room. He 
had made up his mind that if he found the boy 
eating the apple he would make a good farmer, 
if he was reading the Bible he should be trained 
for the pulpit, and if he had taken the money, 
his success as a broker, the father thought, was 
assured. Upon entering the room he found the 
boy sitting upon the Bible, eating the apple, 
with the dollar in his pocket. The boy became 
an able politician. 


Mr. Jobkins starts for his office. 


~ 


Meets small boy, who tells him his 
office is on fire, 


MR. JOBKINS, AND HIS EXPERIENCE ON THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


Playfully kicks a hat that covers a 
paving stone. 


And April fools the boy. 
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